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PIANO MUSIC AGAIN 
COMES INTO ITS OWN 


Greatest of Keyboard Masters Now 
in America Turn Tide of 
Public Favor 


The pianistic tide has turned and those 
music-lovers who two years or so ago were 
industriously lamenting the desuetude in 
which the piano recital had apparently 
fallen in New York now find it something 
of a tax on their ingenuity to give ear to 
the abundance that clamors for their at- 
tention. Decidedly the pendulum has swung 
back to its original position, and, if the 
temper of present-day audiences is to be 
taken as a criterion, it is likely to remain 
there for some time to The idea 
occasionally voiced that the piano recital 
is losing ground in.the affections of the 
generality of 


come. 


concert-goers is assuredly 


not borne out by existing facts. 
the last few New York has 
in rapid succession, either in 
orchestra or both, Hofmann, Lhévinne, de 
Pachmann, Bachaus, Goodson, Bauer, Shat- 
tuck, Ariani, Consolo and others. Barely 
two weeks ago a piano recital drew to Car- 
negie Hall the largest audience it has held 
in years, and, as soloists with the symphony 
orchestras, pianists have this season far 
outnumbered violinists or vocalists. 
There is no sign of abatement in the crav- 
ing for musical fare of the kind. The 
present abundance—which has no element 
of the excessive about it—is but the logical 
reaction after a species of artistic drought. 
Last Tuesday was a field day for piano- 
lovers. In the afternoon at Carnegie Hall 
Josef Lhévinne was heard in his first re- 
cital of the year. In the evening, at the 
same hall, Josef Hofmann appeared as so- 
loist with the New York Symphony Or 
chestra. The welcome tendered both these 
masters of the keyboard was a rc-al one. 
Mr. Lhévinne has in the past established 


During 
heard 
with 


weeks 
recital, 





a large and loyal clientéle here, s\ it was 
a predetermined fact that his audience 


would be large. The great Russian’s pro- 


gram steered fairly clear of conventional 
byways. It began with Beethoven’s So- 
nata, op. 101, Mozart’s “Pastorale Varie’ 


and Mendelssohn’s “Presto” in E Major. 
ollowing this came a Chopin group com- 
posed of the “Barcarolle,” the B Minor 
Etude, the Mazurka, op. 56, No. 1, and the 
’ Sharp Minor Polonaise. The last num- 
ber was Schumann’s Carnival, and to con- 
clude there were two encores—a Chopin 
Valse and the familiar Schubert-Liszt 

“Soirée de Vienne. 

Seriousness and sincerity of musical pur- 
pose, intellectual breadth and a _ healthy, 
rugged quality and massiveness are the 
most salient properties of Mr. Lhévinne’s 
art. It is virile and bracing, stimulating 
and invigorating by its outspoken frank- 
ness rather than soothing and beguiling by 
its graces or sensuous languors. From the 
subtle poison of sentimentality it is totally 
tree, though indeed there are moments when 
poetic allurement of a more subtle charac- 
ter would not be altogether amiss. A well- 
balanced intellect rules Mr. Lhévinne’s in- 
terpretations. Of his technical equipment 

superb in its every aspect—it were futile 
to speak anew. Such an exhibition of fast, 
furious but impeccably clean octave play- 
ing as he gave in the Chopin Etude was 
distinctly worth treasuring in the memory. 

Mr. Lhévinne played the Beethoven so- 
nata about as well as it can be played. It 
does not offer the most thankful task, be 
ing by no means one of the best of the 
later sonatas. He gave the pretty Mozart 
“Pastorale” with lightness and pellucid tone 
and in the Mendelssohn he enjoyed the 
chance to exhibit the astonishing dexterity 
of his fingers. The Chopin Barcarolle 
would have retained more of its poetic 
essence and otherwise benefited by a slower 
tempo than Mr. Lhévinne employed. In 
the magnificent Polonaise, on the other 
hand, he rose to imposing altitudes and 





piled up climaxes ot heroic dynamic energy, 
while to Schumann’s 


sequence of fanciful 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


Of International Reputation as a Voice Specialist, Who Has Started a Movement 
for the Recognition of the American Teacher of Music Professionally and 
Socially. (See page 2) 





taken, and while he may make appearances 
in Europe the chances are this will be his 
last trip to America. 


tone miniatures he gave the requisite va- 
riety of color and treatment. 

In the evening Josef Hofmann appeared 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, playing Rubin- 
stein’s D Minor Concerto. Many a time 
has the great pianist delighted in this work, 
but last Tuesday he seemed to transcend 
all previous efforts. His performance was 
stupendously beautiful, transporting in the 
highest | sense. Indeed, it was a rendering 





Hammerstein Doubtful Over Reduced 
Price Opera 


Lonpon, Feb. 6—Oscar Hammerstein 
made his first trial of opera with the seats 
at theater prices to-night, and, excepting 
for some of the orchestra stalls and boxes, 
the house was filled. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Hammerstein was doubtful about the ex- 
periment. “The box office has taken in 
$2,500,” said he, “but the ordinary receipts 


‘Continued on page 44] 





Kubelik to Retire? 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—A_ report has should be $6,500. Undoubtedly there is a 
been received here that Jan Kubelik, the great demand for good music in London, 
famous Bohemian violinist, has grown but whether I can continne to supply it at 
tired of concert tours and has decided to these prices is difficult to decide. I don’t 
retire from that field at the close of his mind if I don’t make any money for my- 
present trip. Kubelik finds more joy in self, but I cannot long stand the constant 


his own home surrounded by his wife and deficits.’ 
children than in the plaudits of concert 
audiences. He will make his &nal Phila- 
delphia appearance on Friday in associa- 
tion with Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, and 
his American tour ends in April. The vio- 
linist’s contemplated visit to South Amer- 
ica next season will probably not be under- 


Concert Tour for Olive Fremstad 


Mme. Olive Fremstad, the prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will make an extensive concert tour 
of this country this year under the direc- 
tion of Marc Lagen. 
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MAY SOUND DOOM 
OF BOSTON OPERA 


Eben D. Jordan Announces With- 
drawal of His Support Unless 
Big Guarantee Is Assured 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 7, 1912 


OSTON, too, has received its ultimatum 
regarding another season of grand 
opera. Eben D. Jordan, who has for three 
years met all deficits incurred by the Bos- 
announced to-day that 
he would withdraw his support at the end 
of the current season unless the box-hold- 
a committee of guarantors agree 
to share the expense of opera giving to a 
degree that has hitherto been unknown in 


ton Opera House, 


ers and 


this city. 

Mr. Jordan stipulates that the box-hold- 
ers agree to an advance in _ subscription 
amounting practically to cue-third the sum 
now paid and that a three-year guarantee 
fund of $150,000 be established by either 
pub lic subscription or by a group of finan- 
ciers. If these conditions are satisfied he 
will agree to give, free of charge, the use 
of the Opera House, the rental of which 
has a valuation of $60,000 annually. This 
would constitute a contribution on his part 
of $180,000 for the three years. 

Unless this support is granted him Mr. 
Jordan announces emphatically that he is 
through with grand opera in Boston. 

During the first two years of the life of 
the opera house, of which Henry Russell 
is director, Mr. Jordan dug deep into his 
pockets to meet all deficits, in the firm be- 
lief that the musical public of New Eng 
land, realizing the advantages of such an 
institution, would gradually respond to the 
extent of placing grand opera on a self- 
supporting basis. This season he has had 
the voluntary contributions of about twen 
ty-five other prominent Bostonians who 
have assisted in reducing the amount which 
must come from his own coffers. But even 
this help has not been sufficient to meet the 
issue. 

\s has been told in MusIcAL 
\MERICA, a movement was begun a month 
ago to ple uce the opera house under mu- 
nicipal control, a bill to this effect having 
been introduced into the State Legislature. 
But now the most ardent champions of this 
plan have given up hope of its fulfilment. 
It appears definitely assured that either Mr. 
Jordan’s ultimatum will be accepted or the 
edifice on Huntington avenue will be closed 
so far as grand opera is concerned at the 
end of the present season. DD. bn. bn 


already 





Adolphus Busch Offers $50,000 for Per- 
manent Opera in St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 5.—Acting in the belief 
that St. Louis ought to be raised operati- 
cally to a level with the other large Ameri- 
can cities that give opera—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago—Adol- 
phus Busch to-day telegraphed to his son- 
in-law, Edward A. Faust, an offer of 
$50,000 toward the erection of an opera 
house in this city, provided the re *mainder 
of the sum of $500,000 for this purpose is 
subscribed within six months. 

Mr. Faust is vice-chairman of the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Committee, and Mr. 
Busch’s offer was sent on from his Winter 
home in Pasadena, Cal., at Mr. Faust’s 
suggestion. Mr. Busch set $700,000 as the 
amount to be raised, including his own sub- 
scription, but entrusted any necessary 
changing of the conditions to his son, Au- 
gust A. Busch, Mr. Faust and Daniel N. 
Kirby. They decided to reduce the sum 
to $500,000, and state that they anticipate 
no trouble in raising this amount. 

Mr. Faust’s suggestion as to the subscrip- 
tion of’ the remainder of the fund is that 
thirty of the approximately sixty million- 
aires in St. Louis be persuaded to pur- 
chase permanent boxes for $10,000 each, 
the subscribers to receive stock in the en- 
terprise to the amount of their investment. 
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ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS A YEAR PAID 
FOR MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE U. S. 


Oscar Saenger, the Renowned Trainer of Operatic Artists, Discusses in An Exhaustive Interview the 
Changed Situation with Regard to the Music Teacher—Why It is Not Necessary to Go to 
Europe to Study—Means Suggested for Elevating the Musical Profession 


E SAT in a corner of the café at 
Delmonico’s discussing a light lunch 
—QOscar Saenger and I. 

The portrait of Saenger, whose reputa- 
tion as a voice specialist and trainer of 
opera singers is now, one might say, al- 
most worldwide, does not do him justice. 

The man is so full of magnetism, of 
force that you have to meet him vis-d-vis 
to understand him and appreciate him. His 
eyes are the strongest part of him, as they 
are with all exceptional people. 

He reminded me somewhat of the great 
basso Formes of half a century back, in 
voice and general bearing. 

With all his insistence, his manner is 
particularly suave and cultivated. He makes 
his point rather by the intensity of what 
he says, than by any loudness of voice or 


frequency of gesture. 
He is known as a reader and thinker, 


and as a man who has interests outside of 
music, so that he is by no means one-sided. 

He keeps up his extraordinary vitality 
by rising at half past five in the morning, 
taking a ride in the park, and then settles 
down to twelve hours of work a day, which 
he has lately reduced to nine—and work, 
remember of the most exacting character. 

His general career and his life from the 
time he started, as a little boy, with a 
beautiful voice, to sing in concert, to his 
present prominent position, I must leave to 


others to describe. 

We had met to discuss the position of 
the American music teacher, and our com- 
mon ground was the recognition by both 
of us that the time had come for a frank 
statement with regard to what was due the 
American teacher in the way of general 
recognition, and particularly in the way of 
social recognition. 

“Tell me,” said I, what do you consider 
the most significant fact with regard to 
the musical conditions of the country, and 
their relation to the teacher?” 

“The fact,” replied Mr. Saenger, in 
measured tones, “that the American people 
are to-day spending over one hundred mil- 
lions of money for musical education, 
which is more than is spent on all other 
branches of professional learning. I put 
mv statement in terms of cold dollars be- 
cause that will appeal to the imagination 
of the ordinary person. It will at once 
suggest itself, that any calling that can 
absorb a hundred million dollars a year, 
is not only desirable, but profitable—though, 
of course, one must admit that many barely 
make a living at it. I want to emphasize 
the economic significance of this one hun- 
dred million dollars a year because it ex- 
plains in terms that will impress ‘the man 
in the street’ the country’s enormous and 
rapid musical development, and will bring 
home to everyone the importance of the 
profession of musical teachers. 


Passing of the Old-Fashioned Teacher 


“It will account, also, for the disap- 
pearance of that familiar, pathetic figure— 
the little man with the green bag, the big 
cotton umbrella and faded slouch hat, who 
went from house to house to give music 
lessons—a poor, shrinking creature, thank- 
ful for small favors and so badly paid 
that he was always delighted to be asked to 
luncheon or dinner. 

“While the music teacher of that type 
has passed, the public has not outgrown 
his memory, and the average business man 
will still arch his eyebrows, if he is told 
that the average music teacher enjoys a 
larger income than the average lawyer or 
physician, while the profits of the success- 
ful teacher are on a par with the high 
salaries paid the heads of many of our 
great industrial enterprises.” 

“Good!” said I. “Now, what have you 
to say of the American singing teacher’s 
professional standing?” 

“Up to ten years ago,” replied Mr. 
Saenger, “the American-taught singer had 
no standing, even in his own country; but 
within that period a great change has been 
wrought. Singers who had never seen the 
inside of a foreign studio have been en- 
trusted with leading réles at the Metro- 
politan and Manhattan opera houses, and 
at the Boston and Chicago opera houses, 
while the stage doors of the opera houses 
of Europe have been thrown open to Amer- 
ican-trained singers—and what is more to 
the point, the European and American 
publics have accepted them, and awarded 


them equal popularity with the foreign 
trained singers.” ; 

“So you think,” I broke in, “that all this 
is the result of the American singing teach- 
er’s development?” 


The American Teacher in the Lead 


“Certainly I do!” responded Mr. Saenger. 
“The American singing teacher has kept 
pace with the country’s growth in musical 
culture, in which he was a factor, and has 
taken advantage of the opportunities placed 
before him. While fostering the public’s 
musical taste he developed his own. It 
was the singing teacher who prepared the 
public to appreciate the great foreign sing- 
ers who came here, and the presence here 
of these great artists reacted on the sing- 
ing teacher. From them he got methods 
and standards of singing, and ideas of 
style that eventually placed him first 
among the singing teachers of the world. 

“That statement,” said I, “will be chal- 
lenged.” i ' 

“It may be,” said Mr. Saenger, “but it 
can be proven easily and with no offense to 
good taste, as it is a matter of environ- 
ment rather than ability. 

“The German singing teacher hears only 
German singers, or singers using the Ger- 
man tongue and the German style. The 
same condition obtains in Italy and France, 
with the provincialism or chauvinism em- 
phasized, for in Italy and France the public 
prefers a mediocre native singer to foreign 
artists, no matter what their worth. 

“Another fact of importance: The lead- 
ing singers of Italy, France and Germany, 
are heard seldom in their own countries. 
The moment they attain preeminence, they 
are kept busy in the opera houses of North 
and South America. 

“T will admit that the foreign teacher is 
not to blame. for these conditions, but he 
does suffer-from them. He misses the 
advantages enjoyed by the singing teach- 
ers in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Philadelphia, who, through our 
splendid system of operatic co-operation, 
hears the world’s greatest singers through 
the Winter months. Naturally, the foreign 
teacher lacks the breadth of vision and the 
catholicity of taste that are developed by 
constant acquaintance with the best ex- 
ponents of all styles of singing.” 

“One thing,” 1 interjected, “is certain: 
that the foreign teacher rarely travels. He 
sticks closely to his own home. The styles 
and manners of other countries are to him 
a closed book.” 

“Exactly!” continued Mr. Saenger. “It 
is not on record that a foreign teacher has 
ever visited New York for privileges of 
hearing the great performances at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, but the opera 
houses of Germany, France and Italy are 
familiar ground to the American singing 
teacher—and I will say that this is true of 
other professions. 


Foreign Artists Taking Lessons from Amer- 
ican Teachers 


“This foreign travel, though it may add 
little to the American teacher’s store of 
knowledge, has had the advantage of giv- 
ing him confidence in the superiority of 
his own teaching methods. For there is 
no better way to gauge the high standard 
of American musical taste than to realize 
the quality of singing that is not only tol- 
erated but appreciated in Europe.” 

“IT do not think the general public is 
acquainted with this difference,” continued 
Mr. Saenger. “Of course the traveling 
Americans would be. Don’t you know 
that the foreign artists know it? And they 
are just as keen for the stamp of American 
approval to-day as the American public 
once was for the hall mark of European 
approval. The best example is the ever 
growing number of noted foreign artists 
who are taking lessons from American 
singing teachers. That, I suppose, is an- 
other statement that will astonish a great 
many people!” 

“Anyhow,” said Mr. Saenger, “I think 
[ have made it clear that the American 
singing teacher has an advantage over his 
Italian, German or French colleague. The 
circumstances that form him, are available 
also to the American pupil, but there are 
some who can not be made to see it. 


Musical Atmosphere in Our Big Cities 


“After every argument against studv 
abroad has been exhausted, the old cry that 
‘there is no musical atmosphere in this 
country’ is dragged out. I am going to 
answer only one count of that indictment. 
There is more good singing heard in one 
month in New York, Chicago, Boston or 
Philadelphia, than one can hear in a year 
in any other city of the world.” 

“Then,” said I, “you consider the best 
musical atmosphere for the singing pupi) 


where he can hear the best singing?” 

“Naturally I do!” said Mr. Saenger. “Is 
it not a matter of ordinary, common sense? 
Foreign languages can be acquired here 
from foreign teachers, and the pupil can 
study with a teacher who knows how to 
express his ideas intelligently in a language 
the pupil can understand. Surely one of 
the ridiculous phases of this fallacy that 
foreign study is necessary, is, that of the 
hundreds of pupils who go abroad, many, 
after a vain struggle to comprehend and 
understand what their teachers have been 
driving at, wind up by studying with Am- 
erican teachers, who are scattered all over 
Europe.” 

“That,” said I, “I know to be a fact; 
namely, that there are a great many Amer- 
ican teachers in Europe who are doing 
very well, particularly in Paris and Berlin.” 
“However,” said Mr. Saenger, “I have been 
led away from the teacher to the pupil. | 
think it is high time for American teach- 
ers to take some concerted step towards 
checking the useless and dangerous prac- 
tice of going abroad for vocal study.” 

“T presume,” said I, “that you use the 
word ‘dangerous’ to cover a great many 
things all the way from the ruining of a 
voice to the ruining of a woman!” 

“Indeed I do!” responded Mr. Saenger. 
“T realize that the custom of going abroad 
to study is a survival of old conditions. 
Up to a decade ago, few American singing 
teachers outside of New York City were 
equipped to prepare pupils for opera. The 
best they could do was to get the pupil 
ready to go abroad and study répertoire. 
The result of this was, that pupils, in the 
pursuit of fame, ignored the American 
teacher, whose preliminary work had laid 
the foundation for their success, and tried 
to make capital of the fact that they had 
studied with a foreign teacher.” 

“I agree with you,” said I, “that the 
time has come when the American singing 
teachers of repute and standing should 
make a united effort to let the public in this 
country understand what their work is, 
what it has accomplished, and that they 
have reached a position of ability, expe- 
rience and success which entitles them to 
rank with the great professions to which 
the world accords adequate financial as 
well as social consideration.” 


Urges Realization of Teacher’s Influence 


“But,” continued Mr. Saenger, “how are 
we going to arrive at that? Naturally we 
must be worthy to be looked up to indi- 
vidually. After that we must command 
recognition as a class. It is not enough 
that we be able to say that this or that 
teacher is more successful than any one in 
Europe, that our American teachers are 
turning out more genuine operatic suc- 
cesses than their foreign rivals; nor must 
we force recognition on the strength of 
our financial success alone. Our aim should 
be to bring the public to realize our in- 
fluence, as a class, on the national life.” 

“That,” said I, “is one of the best things 
that you have said so far: namely, that 
musical training is not there merely to 
produce some concert artists or operatic 
singers, but that it has the great purpose of 
elevating and developing the finer, nobler 
traits in man, and that it makes for beau 
tifying the social life, as well as creating 
refined influences to surround and safe- 
guard the home.” 

“Well said on your part!” said Mr. 

Saenger. “For few of the many thou- 
sands of vocal pupils in this country seek 
to adopt a professional career. A major- 
ity of them study from esthetic motives, 
some for reasons of health. Whether or 
not health be the determining motive, the 
fact remains that singing is the greatest 
deterrent to the Great White Plague, which 
takes more lives than any other form of 
disease in this country, and is the cause 
of a tremendous economic waste. 
_ “On the zsthetic side, the study of sing- 
ing awakens the imagination by instilling a 
love for poetry, literature and the sister 
arts. And business men have learned to 
appreciate that a cultivated imagination 
is often a great business asset. We are 
developing a great body of musical ama- 
teurs—the best amateurs in the world— 
and through them we are not only culti- 
vating musical taste, but disseminating a 
broad culture. It is apparent from all this 
that our influence as teachers is humani- 
tarian and economic, as well as zsthetic. 
And because of this manifold influence the 
singing teacher deserves to rank with mem- 
bers of the other learned professions. 
Where he does not, it is my conviction that 
the fault is with himself.” 


The Law and the Singing Teacher 


“Tdow do you account,” said I, “for the 
fact that with ordinary people the music 


teacher does not rank with the lawyer, the 
physician, the technical expert, the college 
professor? He certainly should, as we 
both agree. Surely the well equipped 
teacher spends as much time in technical 
preparation for his career as any member 
of these callings !” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Saenger, “there is the 
rub! Does everyone who calls himself a 
singing teacher prepare himself for his 
career as he should? We know that in 
most states a candidate cannot qualify to 
practice law or medicine until he has spent 
four years of preparation in a chartered 
institution. If he attempts to do so, the 
heavy hand of the law will be laid upon 
him. Teachers cannot find employment 
unless they have a certificate or an aca- 
demic degree to attest their proficiency. 
But anywhere in this country, anybody can 
hang out a sign and proclaim himself a 
vocal teacher, and there is no semblance of 
restraint, legal or otherwise, to stop him 
from obtaining money, under false pre- 
tenses. And we all know to our sorrow 
how just one such charlatan in a commun- 
ity will affect the standing of every other 
music teacher there.” 

“I would scarcely agree with you abso- 
lutely,” said I, “for the reason that I think 
the low social position of the musician is 
largely a matter of habit rather than the 
fault of a certain number of musical char- 
latans and quacks. It dates from the time 
when war was considered more important 
than work, as it still is among the aristoc- 
racy in many countries in Europe. Not 
so long ago musicians were regarded as 
vagabonds—tramps. Do you not remem- 
ber—only recently, how a certain distin- 
guished musician in England who was 
drawn for jury duty and who refused to 
comply with the law, when he was sum- 
moned for contempt of court declared that 
under the law he was not eligible? So they 
looked up the law, and they found that 
according to the English statutes, musicians 
are still numbered among tramps and vag- 
abonds; and tramps and vagabonds cannot 
sit on a jury!” 

“That is certainly very amusing!” said 
Mr. Saenger. “But you must not forget 
that while medical quacks and legal rogues 
are quickly brought to book through the 
activities of bar associations and medical 
societies through the country, there are no 
established means of bringing the vocal 
teaching quack to justice. 


Should Drive Out Impostors 


“If the various State associations of 
music teachers were as keen about driving 
the impostors from the musical field as the 
medical associations are about driving im- 
postors from their field, they would soon 
raise their calling in public estimation to 
a level with the other learned professions. 

“There is a practical hint in this! In 
most States the minimum period of prep- 
aration before the student will be allowed 
to practise any particular profession is de- 
fined by legal enactment. And the cur- 
riculum and standard of instruction in pro- 
fessional schools are usually under State 
supervision. I would hardly go to the 
length of accepting as practical the minis- 
trations of a State vocal inspector, in a 
vocal studio, inasmuch as each individual 
throat calls for its individual method of 
development, but I am thoroughly in favor 
of the registration of qualified teachers 
and of a legislative enactment to fix a 
period of preparation as a condition prece- 
dent to registration. 

“My own impression is that in Michigan 
and lowa steps have been taken to obtain 
such legislation. Why should not New 
York lead in establishing a standard? Ob- 
jection can come only from those unable 
to meet the test. 


Would Standardize the Profession 


“Once we standardize our profession 
with the other learned callings we will 
rank with them in public estimation, and 
not until then!” 

“To sum up, then,” said I, “it is your 
opinion that in order that the music 
teacher who appears, according to your 
statement and estimates to be receiving a 
considerable amount of return in the way 
of hard cash for his labor and talent, in 
order that he may gain the proper recog- 
nition from society, he must purge his 
calling of the adventurers and charlatans 
who now ruin voices, impair talents and 
disgrace their calling?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Saenger, “we _ shall 
rank socially, as well as in a business way, 
with the great acknowledged professions 
when we can come into court, with clean 
hands, when we are ready to show the 
world that the music teacher is as proud 
of his calling as the lawyer is of his or 
the physician is of his, and that he is as 
ready to protect it as the doctor and lawyer 
are to protect theirs!” 
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OSCAR SAENGER—HIS CAREER 





SCAR SAENGER, the voice specialist 
artists of 
the first rank, is an American. He was 
born in Brooklyn January 5, 1868. His 
father was an Austro-Hungarian, though 


and “coach” of operatic 


his mother was an American, born in 
New York. His artistic tastes, talents 
and inclinations were derived from both 


parents. His father was for years stage 
manager at one of the prominent Ger- 
man theaters. From his earliest child- 
hood he met art lovers, artists, singers 
and actors in his home. 

As a boy Mr. Saenger showed that he 
possessed a beautiful contralto voice, and 
when he was only seven he had begun to 
sing in with At the 
same time he began to study ‘the violin 
and showed such talent that his teachers 
urged his father to send him abroad and 
educate him as a concert violinist; but his 
parents destined him for a business career 
and it was not till after he had received 
a scholarship at the National Conserva- 
tory of Music that it was decided that he 
should become a musician, and at eighteen 
he entered the conservatory. 


concerts success. 


A Clever Amateur Actor 


Before this he had already gained con- 
siderable stage experience as a member 
of a prominent dramatic organization in 
Brooklyn, where he played both comedy 
and tragedy roles, showing much talent, 
and becoming known as one of the best 
amateur actors on the stage, all of which 
was a great benefit to him when he began 
his vocal studies. 

\t the National Conservatory he be 
came the pupil of Jacques Bouhy, the cel 
ebrated French opera singer, who came to 
this country to assume the post of di 
rector in the newly founded conservatory. 
\lr. Bouhy was well known in France, 
where he had created numerous important 
roles, among them that of Escamillo in 
“Carmen.” While studying with Mir. 
Bouhy Mr. Saenger also took lessons in 
dramatic art with Frederick Robinson, the 
great English actor, who was for many 
years known in this country as one of the 
finest exponents of all that is best in elo 
cution and stage deportment. . 

He also studied with Monsieur bibey 
ran, who was famous as a dancer and 
pantomimist. Later he worked with the 
well-known composer and organist, Bruno 
Oscar Klein. While studying at the con- 
servatory Mr. Saenger toured with much 
success in concerts for a number of lead 
ing organizations. 

His First Opera Engagement 


In 1891 he was engaged as a baritone 
with the Heinrich’s American Opera Com- 
pany, singing most of the baritone roles. 
A year later he was engaged as one of 
the soloists of the Arion Society of New 
York on their tour to the principal cities 
of Austria and Germany. He met with 
such success that he received many hand- 
some offers to remain abroad and sing in 
opera, but he had already attained con 
siderable success as a teacher, and de- 
cided to stay in that field of work. As 
an addition to his classes at the National 
Conservatory he had developed a large 
and growing private class. 

He remained at the National Conserva 
tory for eight years, and then resigned to 
take up private teaching, in which he has 
been engaged ever since, with a success 
that has won for him, not only national, 
but international fame. 

In 1895 Mr. Saenger formed an 
which studied the standard 
once a week throughout the Winter. 
were acted on a stage, while 
Saenger criticized and suggested 
parts were studied in English. 
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Success of His Pupils 


From this original class came a number 
of singers now occupying important oper- 
atic positions here and abroad. Of these 
we may mention Leon Rains, for ten years 
the leading basso in Dresden, the only 
American whom the King of Saxony has 
ever appointed “Koniglicher Kammer- 
sanger.” He has also sung at Bayreuth, 
Covent Garden, and as “guest” in all the 
Principal opera houses of Germany. 

Then there is Joseph Baernstein, who, 
under the stage name of “Regneas,” ap- 
peared in New York in many leading 
roles with the Savage Opera Company, and 
was the first basso to sing the role of 
“Hans Sachs” in English. Mr. Baernstein 
had no other training than with Mr. Saen- 





ger. In Germany he met with brilliant 
success in many important roles. 

Then, Bernice James de Pasquali, mem 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera House Co., 
who has met not only with success in this 
country, but in Italy, France, Mexico and 
Havana, where she is a great favorite. 
One of her best roles is in “Traviata.” 

Then there is Ellison van Hoose, who, 
after having sung at some of the principal 
opera houses in Germany, is now a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


1908-1909 in the Saenger studio was the 
coming to America of Rudolf Berger, lead- 
ing baritone of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
for the purpose of replacing his voice as a 
tenor. Mr. Saenger had heard him sing 
at Bayreuth and had pronounced him to 
be a tenor. He obtained leave of absence 
from the Opera and came to New York 
to study. He was so highly valued by the 
Berlin management that he came here un- 
der contract with them not to sing in 
public or even at a private house. The 
Berlin public was much interested in this 
experiment, for he was a favorite there, 
and when its success was demonstrated by 
his triumphant début as Lohengrin at the 
Royal Opera in August, 1909, his teacher, 





Oscar Saenger (Seated) and Rudolf Berger, Leading Baritone of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, Who Was Converted into a Tenor by Mr. Saenger 


\nother of Mr. Saenger’s § successful 
pupils is Mme. Josephine Jacoby, whose 
beautiful voice made a sensation during the 
five years that she was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Sara Anderson is another pupil of Mr 
Saenger. She is the charming soprano, 
who made her début at the age of twenty 
two at the Worcester Festival, where she 
won a triumph, and later was most suc 
cessful in opera in Germany and Australia 

\nother of Mr. Saenger’s pupils is Al 
len Hinckley, who went directly from the 
Saenger studio and was engaged as basso 
of the Hamburg Opera, where he remained 
for five years. He sang for two seasons 
at Bayreuth, in London, at Covent Gar 
den, and for three years at the Metropol 
itan. He is now singing a fifteen months’ 
engagement with the .Quinlan English 
Grand Opera Company, traveling through 
South Africa and Australia 


The Saenger Quartet of Bassos 


The Saenger quartet of 
pleted by Henri Scott, whose engagement 
at the Manhattan Opera House, and now 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
is a further proof of the pioneer work 
which this American teacher is doing for 
the American trained singer in the operatic 


bassos is com 


field Mr. Hammerstein considered Mr 
Scott’s voice one of the finest basses he 
had ever heard. 

It was Oscar Saenger who prepared 


Riccardo Martin for his début at the Met 
ropolitan, when he sang Faust in Boito’s 
“Mefistofele.” Mr. Martin is to-day re« 
ognized as our leading American operat 
tenor. 

Marie Rappold’s Début 


In 1905 Mr. er 
great prominence by the 
of one of his pupils at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, namely Marie Rappold. For 
seven years she had been a pupil of his 
and had had no previous professional ex- 
perience or musical training. She made a 
great hit as Sulamith in Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” She has since sung 
many roles. This was the first time that 
an American trained prima donna in the 
fullest sense of the word had made an 
American début on the stage of America’s 
great opera house with absolute success 
Since then she has sung many roles and 
has become very popular as a concert 
singer. 

One of the 


was brought into 
successful début 


Saeng 


sensations of the season 


as well as he, became famous throughout 
Germany. Since then Mr. Berger has ap- 
peared as Lohengrin, Dor José, The 
Prophet and Otello. This won unstinted 
praise from the most conservative critics 
for this feat of Mr. Saenger, which did 
much to gain him the reputation which he 
enjoys in Europe. 

\fter this a young man came before the 
musical world and made a sensation. This 
Orville Harrold. He was discovered 
singing in vaudeville by Oscar Hammer 
stein, who sent for Mr. Saenger, who un- 
dertook to train his voice \s a result 
Mir. Harrold made an overwhelming suc- 
cess when he made his début at a Sunday 


Was 


night concert in the Manhattan Opera 
t'ouse. He was then sent to accompany 
\lme. Tetrazzini on a concert tour, and 
after barely four months’ training made 


his début at the Manhattan, singing the 
role of Canio in “I Pagliacci.” He re- 
ceived an ovation and the critics were 
unanimous in his praise. At the close of 
the season Mr. Saenger took Mr. Harrold 
to his country home in Maine and taught 
him during the entire Summer, during 
which period eight roles were added to his 
repertoire During the season I9QII-1912 
Mr. Harrold made an enormous success, 
as is generally known, at Oscar Hammer 
stein’s new opera house in London. 

All over Germany a:iists who have been 
taught by Mr. Saenger are singing leading 
roles, and no less than fourteen of the 
artists who have sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the past few years 
have studied with him. The concert sing- 
ers who have gone out from the Saenger 
studio to success in a professional career 
are too many to enumerate. 

Many teachers come to Mr. Saenger to 
study his methods, while many students 
have come from Canada, South America 
and even from Europe 





Edyth Walker III] in Berlin 


BERLIN, Feb. 3.—Serious illness has com 
pelled Edyth Walker, the American Wag- 
nerian singer, to cancel her engagement for 
next Thursday night with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Miss Walker is suffering from 
a bronchial affection, and many appearances 
scheduled for her have been postponed 





Felix Weingartner introduced to the 
Russians his new Piano Quintet at a re 
cent concert in St. Petersbure 


ROSSINI'S “BARBER” 
REVIVED IN BOSTON 


Old Opera Finely Cast-—‘‘Manon”’ 
Has Its First Performance 
of the Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 4, 1912. 
THE exceptions in a week of familiar 
cases and operas at the Boston Opera 
llouse were a gala performance of Ros- 
sini's “Barber of Seville’ on the night of 
January 29 and the first performance this 
season of Massenet’s “Manon” on Friday, 
the 2d. “The Barber” 
Mme. ‘letrazzini 


Was given with 


as Rosina; Constantino, 
Rodolfo Fornari. 


Marcoux, an 


as Almaviva;: 
Vanni 
Luigi 


as the 
inimitable 
Tavecchia, as Doctor Bar- 
folo; Elvira Leveroni, as Bertha: E. 


Barber; 
Basilio ; 
Giac- 
cone, as /torello, and Arnoldo Conti con 
ducting. The performance was exceed 
ingly brilliant. It would have been diffi- 
<ult to have gathered three more eloquent 
characters than the Rosina, the Count and 
the Music-Master. Mr. Marcoux was al 
most unsurpassable. He sang with an 
amazing mixture of unction and vocal agil- 
ity. He had given evidence, in earlier 
performances, of a gift of humor in rep- 
resentation, but his performance was so 
diverting, so finished and original that it 
was a surprise for every one. The en 
trance of the Music-Master, the suggestion 
of the absent-minded pedagogue, who, how 
ever, was not without craft and even mal- 
ice, was masterly. He, with a_ baritone 
voice, sang his roulades with as much ease 
and certainty as Mme. Tetrazzini and Mr. 
Constantino in passages of coloratura, and 
to hear the tones of the Music-Master or 
to watch him for an instant, was to start 
laughing all over again. Mme. Tetrazzini 
was obliged to sing “The Last Rose of 
Summer” and repeat it in English after 
she had sung the stupid variations on the 
“Carnival of Venice” in the scene 
Mme. Tetrazzini made every note of. the 
witty, florid music significant with humor 
and beauty. Mr. Constantino tossed off 
his rapid passages with the lightness and 
the ease that few tenors, if any now before 
the American opera public, can achieve in 
like degree. The comedy itself was doubly 
pleasurable after the glooms that had set 
tled into the stalls at the opera house, 
through the days of “Toscas,” “Butterflys,” 


less n 


“Rigolettos,” ‘“Pelléas et Mélisandes” and 
the like. The house was packed. 
On Saturday afternoon Elizabeth Ams 


den, a girl with a future, sane Minnie in 
the “Girl of the Golden West.” She made 
a great deal of the part, showing now and 
again her inexperience on the stage, but 
also displaying her superbly dramatic voice 
and a romantic and interesting conception 
of the character. With her were Zenatello 
as Johnson, a part which he has made vivid 
and interesting in his own way, and Mr 
Polese, whose Rance kas grown since he 
first took the role. In the evening a very 
spirited performance of “Tosca” was given. 
Jean Riddez, who had not been looked upon 
as a Scarpia, took that role with very sur 
prising results. He succeeded admirably 
in enforcing the brutality of the character 
and of its music. He made the part tear 
ingly melodramatic, underscored every 
passage in the text which had already been 
once heavily underscored by the composer 
Mr. Riddez was also successful in finding 
the right tone quality to carry out and en 
force his ideas. Guiseppe Gaudenzi sang 
as Cavaradossi, having a rather small voice 
and a not wholly righteous manner of 
singing, but singing and acting with con 
tagious enthusiasm and conviction Mme 
Melis, the Tosca, repeated an impersona 
tion well known and popular here 

The performance of “Manon” displayed 
Zina Brozia in one of her most advan 
tageous roles and with Mme. Brozia, Ed 
mond Clément, as Des Grieux; Fornari as 
Lescaut; José Mardone as the Count; 
Jeska Swartz, Madaleine d’Olige; Bernice 
Fisher, Lucette de Lievin. The stage pic 
tures had been refurbished in some de 
tails. Mme. Brozia was in excellent vocal 
condition, singing with taste, expressiveness 
and brilliancy and costumed in a mannet 
to carry out carefully her conception of the 
role. Mr. Clément is always admirable as 
Des Grieux. The other parts well 
taken and the performance as a whole was 
so finished that it might have been the 
fifth, instead of the first performance ot 
this opera this season. 

On Wednesday evening Mme. Gay tool 
the part of Suzuki in “Madama Butterfly,” 
with Zenatello as the Pinkerton and Po 
lese as Sharpless. All were well applauded 

Out1n DOWNES. 


were 
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MORE FRENCH OPERA 
AT METROPOLITAN? 


Gatti-Casazza Doubtful on the 
Subject, but Says He’ll Ex- 
periment Next Season 





Although Giulio Gatti-Casazza has fre- 
quently been accused of a prejudice against 
French opera, which has been given an al- 
most negligible position in the répertoire 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, he de- 
nies the justice of the accusation emphati- 
cally, and, in an interview early this week 
with a representative of the New York 
Sun, intimated that he would make further 
experiments in this field another season. 

“How little ground there is for the 
charge that I am prejudiced in this way is 
proved,” said the general manager, “by 
the fact that in one season here I gave 
‘Manon,’ ‘Werther,’ ‘L’Attaque du Moulin’ 
and ‘Fra Diavolo,’ then ‘Romeo et Juliette.’ 
It was I who took from Paris to Italy both 
‘Pélleas et Mélisande’ and ‘Louise,’ so there 


could not even be the accusation that I felt 
any prejudice against the modern French 
composers in Italy. 

“It is a very dangerous matter to discuss 
the French operatic composers. Any man 
who does so is likely to get himself into a 
polemic before he realizes it. I am per- 
sonally of the belief that there are only two 
French operas which are enjoyed the world 
over. These are ‘Faust’ and ‘Carmen.’ It 
is not easy to find singers for the French 
operas nowadays. They are not numerous. 
There are perhaps a few in Paris, but to 
give the French works in a way to satisfy 
American audiences it is necessary to have 
artists of a very high type. 

“And where is the Carmen of the past 
ten years and more who has not been 
severely criticised by the press and the pub- 
lic? It is difficult to find a woman who can 
sing the rdle now in a way to satisfy as 
her predecessors did. I don’t know why 
this should be true. All I know is that it is 
a fact. There has not been for years a 
Carmen to delight the public as so many 
singers did in the past. 

“The répertoire of the French opera 
houses which so carefully foster the mu- 
sical art of their country is not made up 
of the compositions of the native com- 
posers. The Opéra Comique is especially 
looked upon as the shrine of French oper- 
atic art, and how many of the operas of 
Puccini, to name no other Italian com- 
poser, are sung there every season? There 
are many representations of his works. 
And the Paris Opéra? One need only 
look at the extent to which the operas of 
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Wagner figure in the répertoire to realize 
that they are just as important to the in- 
stitution as the works of the French com- 
posers. 

“As for ‘Manon,’ I have looked over the 
books and realized that the opera never 
drew the public here. The other French 
operas have nearly always met with the 
same fate. But there will be some new 
works in this field at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next Winter.” 





TRIUMPHS AS “ MARGUERITE” 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander Wins Suc- 
cess with Boston Cecilia Society 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander scored a 
great success as Marguerite in the per- 
formance of Berlioz’s “Faust” by the Ce- 
cilia Society of Boston, under the direction 
of Dr. Arthur Mees. Mme. Hudson-Alex- 
ander took the place of Alice Nielsen, 
who had become 
ill, and she sang 
the part at short 
notice without an 
orchestra _rehear- 
sal and was cred- 
ited with giving 
an excellent per- 


formance. Philip 
Hale said in the 
Boston Herald: 


“In some respects 
she proved to be 
the most pleasing 
of the soloists, for 
she not only sang 
well but she 
showed much 
beauty of voice.” 

The same artist 
appeared in “Judas 
Maccabaeus” with the Oratorio Society of 
New Haven, Conn., winning high praise 
for her facility in the florid passages and 
for her grasp of Handel’s style. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s recent engage- 
ments include an appearance in oratorio at 
Pittsburgh, in which she repeated her suc- 
cess of the preceding year, and a recital 
at Winsted, Conn. 





Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander 





Harold Bauer and Pepito Arriola in 
New Orleans Recitals 


New Orteans, Feb. 3.—The second re- 
cital of Harold Bauer, pianist, was held at 
the Tulane Theater, under the manage- 
ment of J. V. Dugan. Mr. Bauer’s playing 
was magnificent from every point of view, 
and the hour and a half spent in listening 
to him seemed as a very few minutes. He 
met with an enthusiastic reception through- 
out the afternoon, and after his last num- 
ber, was given a real ovation. Many enter- 
tainments were given in honor of the dis- 
tinguished visitor, who seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy his stay of a few days here. 
Pepito Arriola, the boy marvel of the piano, 
gave two memorable recitals this week to 
audiences composed of genuine music-lov- 
ers. As long as the little master’s hands re- 
mained at the piano, the most profound at- 
tention was given him, and the moment he 
lifted them after the final notes a storm of 
applause of the most spontaneous nature 
followed. The local press was lavish in its 
praises of the little genius. 





Caslova, Violinist, to Tour 


Country 


Marie 


Marie Caslova, the young American vio- 
linist and pupil of Carl Flesch, will make 
an American tour under the direction of 
Mark Lagen, beginning in January, 1913. 
Miss Caslova is a native of St. Louis, who 
went abroad to study at the advice of Al- 
fred Robyn and Ernest R. Kroeger. 





Three Orchestral Managers Sit Together 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Three managers of 
large orchestras sat together at the Theo- 
dore Thomas concert last week. They were 
Loudon Charlton, representing the Philhar- 
monic of New York, Frederic Wessels, of 
the Thomas Orchestra, and Charles A. 
Ellis, of the Boston Symphony. 
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HAMMERSTEIN WARS 
WITH COVENT GARDEN 


Defies Prosecution for Use of 
Certain Operas—Cuts Seat- 
Prices Also 


Lonpon, Feb. 5.—That Covent Garden 
has decided to wage active war on Oscar 
Hammerstein, and that the American im- 
presario not only welcomes this show of 
open hostility, but means to retaliate with 
all the resources at his command, is evi- 
denced in the happenings of the last week. 
The first show of active opposition on the 
part of Covent Garden was in the form 
of a public letter given to the papers, in 
which “any other management” was warned 
that lawsuits would follow the unauthor- 
ized production of any of the German and 
Italian operas of which it claims the ex- 
clusive right. A recourse to “that process 
of law known as injunction” is threatened. 
The letter follows: 

“We have’ read many criticisms on our 
statement as to the exclusive operatic 
rights possessed by Covent Garden, and 
can only say that if any other management 
attempts to produce any of the following 
operas in London between April 1 and the 
end of July next, or for a longer period 
in some instances, they will then learn that 
there is such a thing as proprietorship of 
performing rights in operas, and also be- 
come familiar with the process of the law 


known as an injunction.” 

Hammerstein has already given a pro- 
duction of Charpentier’s “Louise,” one of 
the operas to which Covent Garden claims 
the exclusive right, while the others in- 
clude “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
“Carmen,” “Aida,” “La Bohéme,” “K6nigs- 
kinder,” “Falstaff,” “Manon Lescaut,” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

When “Our Oscar” read this communi- 
cation he snapped his fingers and declared 
that he would call the “bluff” and immedi- 
ately start rehearsals of one of the operas 
for which it threatens prosecution. “Aida” 
will probably be the opera given. And to 
show that he was not to be outdone in 
the art of letter writing he dictated this 
reply through the newspapers: 





“Dear Sir.—Your letter which appeared in the 
press of this day is directly addressed to me, there 
being nobody else but myself conducting grand 
opera in London at present. You enumerate a 
number of operas to which you claim the Covent 
Garden syndicate possesses the sole producing 
rights and that you will, in the case of non-compli- 
ance with your edict, teach me ‘to become familiar 
with the process of law known as an injunction.’ 

“Thank you! I will at once place one of the 
operas you claim to own exclusively on my reper- 
toire, advertise its production and await that pro- 
cess of law you desire me to become familiar 
with. 

“Now, my esteemed sir, allow me to make you 
familiar, not with a process of law but with one 
of etiquette and high minded proceding. If I 
occupied your place as the representative of 
Covent Garden—a world-famed institution, upheld 
by the nobility of your land—I would in a case 
like this hold out my hand to a newcomer in the 
field of grand opera, who has devoted himself 
disinterestedly to the sublime purpose of the pro- 
fession, and offer him all and every courtesy at 
my command. 

“The conduct of grand opera is not the occu- 
pation of a shopkeeper jealous of competition. And 
then the principal effort of a director of grand 
opera is not the production of certain operas that 
he owns exclusively, but how to present them ex- 
clusively better than his competitor. 

“Do you fear that I may be able to present them 
better than you? My bow to you. 

“OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN.” 


Then, without waiting for any sign of 
an answer to his communication, Mr. 
Hammerstein immediately announced a 
tremendous cut in prices at his London 


EUGEN HAILE’S 


** TEUFELSLIED ”’ 
(Devils Song) 


Sung by Alexander Heinemann, Ludwig Hess, 
Marcus Kellermann, Cecil Fanning, Heinrich 
Meyn, Theodore Van Yorx. 


For Sale at All Music Stores 








Large, light, unfurnished room, suit- 
able for studio; fireplace, electric light- 
ing, use of ’phone. Breakfast if de- 
sired. Near Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street. Address “Studio,” care of “Mu- 
sical America,” 505 Fifth Avenue. 


Opera House. The new scale puts the 
price of seats, the same as prices in the 
theatres, and ranges from $2.50 for the 
stalls to twenty-five cents in the gallery. 

“I have taken this step,” he said, “owing 
to representations from high places and 
from all quarters. I have made my calcu- 
lations carefully and have come to the con- 
clusion that with adequate support from 
the nublic the London Opera House can be 
just about made to pay its way at these 
prices.” 

He declared that this step must not be 
taken as a show of weakness, and said 
he was unterrified by the menacing atti- 
tude of Covent Garden. It. is intimated 
that Hammerstein was influenced in re- 
ducing his scale of prices by an editorial 
in Lord Northcliff’s Evening News, 
which advocated popular-priced opera and 
predicted the ultimate success of the Lon- 
don Opera House if this change in price 
were made. In his fight to gain a foothold 
in London, Hammerstein probably will 
now have the support of Lord Northcliff’s 
papers. 

Hammerstein’s effort to secure subscrip- 
tions for the coming season are also bear- 
ing fruit, and many persons, headed by the 
Duke of Argyl and Lord Howard de Wal- 
den, have already subscribed. 

Since the publication of the Hammer- 
stein letter and the announcement of his 
reduction in prices nothing has been heard 
from Covent Garden, save a_ statement 
made by Neil Forsyth, managing director, 
in which he says that Covent Garden has 
no desire to hamper Mr. Hammerstein, and 
that the claims it has made to the rights 
of certain operas apply only to the Covent 
Garden season, from April until July. 

“Traviata” was given a production by 
Hammerstein on February 2, and the opera 
was heard by a large audience. The per- 
formance was marked by the fine singing 
of Orville Harrold and Victoria Fer, who 
were assisted in an able manner by Vilmos 
Beck and Louise Merlin. 





Kathleen Parlow in First Philadelphia 
Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8.—Kathleen Par 
low received added and convincing proof 
of her popularity with local music lovers 
last Monday, when she was greeted by a 
large audience at her first public recital in 
Philadelphia. Presenting a program of 
judicious length and varied musical at- 
tractiveness, this slender young violinist 
from the Canadian shores gave new evi- 
dence of her remarkable ability, displaying 
not only commanding technic, but the 
warmth and temperament of a thorough 
and whole-souled artist. She began with 
Tartini’s “Trille du Diable,” which she 
rippled through with astonishing facility 
and sparkling brilliancy, while the remark 
able strength and authority of her playing 
were exhibited in the Saint-Saéns B Minor 
Concerto, while in several shorter numbers 
and encore selections she further exerted 
the charms of poetry, grace and musi- 
cianly comprehension. She was ably as- 
sisted at the piano by George Falkenstein 
an accompanist well worthy of supporting 
so distinguished an artist. L. 





Urlus Arrives for 
“Tristan und Isolde” 


Jacques Boston’s 


Jacques Urlus, the German tenor, who 
came to America to appear with Mme. Lil- 
lian Nordica in productions of “Tristan 
und Isolde” at the Boston Opera House, 
arrived in New York on Tuesday aboard 
the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, Mr. Urlus 
is the tenor of the Stadt Theater ‘n Leip- 
sic and is one of the best known Wagnerian 
tenors in Germany. This will be his first 
appearance in America. He will sine only 
in the Boston performances. 
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MUNICIPAL MUSIC FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES IS THE PLEA OF HENRY 





Train Our Children to Understand 
the Best Compositions and 
Private Musical Ventures Will 
Enjoy Liberal Support, Contends 
Organizer of New York ‘‘World’s”’ 
Concerts—How the Public Has 
Shown Its Hungerfor Symphonic 
Music 


‘st. DO not believe in municipal music— 

except that which is for the purpose 
of education,” said Prof. Henry T. Fleck. 
This may sound strange, coming from the 
man who organized the series of free or- 
chestra concerts which are being given 
throughout New York City. These 
certs are municipal in so far as they are 
given in auditoriums owned by the city, 
but the necessary funds have been supplied 
hy the New York World. 

“Tl do not believe in municipal ownership 
of musical enterprises, but I do believe in 
municipal endeavor along the lines of ed- 
ucating the people to appreciate good mu- 
sic,” continued Prof. Fleck. 

This dictum delivered 
luncheon table in a little 


con- 


over the 
German 


was 
res- 
taurant. 

“It would be foolish and unnecessary for 
a municipality to go into music as a busi- 


ness,” he declared when the conversation 


turned to the report that the city of Bos- 
ton was to conduct its own opera house. 
“In the first place a city government could 
not manage an art institute as it would a 
secondly the 


And musical or- 


subway. 





Prof. Henry T. Fleck, Who Organized 
the Series of Public School Concerts 
in New York 


ganizations would have plenty of public 
support if the city educated its children to 
become lovers of music. I agree with the 
Jesuit principle, “Give me the child and 
you may take the man.” 

“To make the younger generation appre- 
cilators of good music you should not be- 
gin with opera. Nothing good is attained 
without work, and the child must gain an 
inderstanding of symphonic music as a 
foundation. With that he can enjoy opera 
thoroughly, but the rule will not work the 
‘ther way. The case is similar to my work 
at the Normal College, where we insist 
upon a pupil’s taking the solid food of 
musical theory along with the dessert, 
which is represented by the particular 
ranch of music that she wishes to follow.” 

Here the speaker paused to close the lid 
t his seidel, in accordance with the Ger- 
man idea that it is bad form to leave the 
glass uncovered. 

“Here is a chance for the city of New 
York to carry on what promises to be a 
great cultural movement. Many of the 
hildren in the metropolis are foreigners 
who can not make use of lectures or 
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T. FLECK 





By Courtesy of the New York World 


Crowds Assembling for the Free Concert Given by Mme. Schumann-Heink at the Normal College in New York 


books in English, yet they can understand 
music, as its language is universal. 

“The possibilities of such a movement 
can better be estimated when our system 
of concert giving is understood. Every 
day we give two concerts in a school au- 
ditorium in one of the centers of New 
York life, making the rounds of all the 
localities four times in a season. I send 
to the teachers of the schools advance éx- 
planations of the program that we are to 
play, so that they can prepare the students 
for an intelligent hearing of the music. In 
the afternoon we give a concert for the 
pupils, and in the evening there is a dif- 
ferent program for the elders, which also 
attracts many of the students. 

Prof. Fleck did some figuring on the 
menu card. Then he announced: 

“In the past week about 25,000 different 
people have heard our concerts. And when 
that is kept up week after week it is not 
unreasonable to suppose chat the result 
will be the creating of several thousand 
lovers of the best music. 

“Some of the musical business men have 
objected that we are cheapening the con- 
cert business and injuring the organized 
activities. That is ridiculous! A young 
pianist, Albert Von Doenhoff, has been 
playing Chopin’s F Minor Concerto at all 
our concerts of the past week, and every 
where the work has been received with en 
thusiasm. Now don’t you suppose that 
many of these 25,000 newly-created music 
lovers are going to flock to Carnegie Hall 
the next time the concerto is played by one 
of the great pianists? In other words the 
good results of our campaign will rebound 
upon the musical organizations and place 
them eventually above the need of munici- 
pal support or private subsidy. 

“If the Chopin composition had _ been 
played the same number of times by one of 
the regular organizations the audience on 
each oceasion would be about sixty per 
cent repeaters, in the shape of subscribers, 
along with a number of critics and mu- 
sicians who came in on passes. That would 
leave about thirty per cent of new auditors 
and many of these would be confirmed 
music lovers. Some people might dub that 
education, but I would not. 

“T will agree, however, that cheap-priced 
concerts are a bad thing. The Mills-hotel- 
for-the-poor idea will not work out in 
music, because it savors too much of the 
bread line. People do not want to have 
music thrown at them like a soup bone to 
a dog, nor do they care to have settlement 
workers exhort them to be converted to 
the cause of classical music. 

“On the other hand, every one will be 
glad to go to a concert in a school audi- 
torium belonging to the city, because he 
feels that it is his own by virtue of his 
being a citizen. It will be all the more 
attractive in that the music is brought 
right to his neighborhood, and he need not 
undergo a long trip to a concert hall or 
opera house.” 

So quickly has Prof. Fleck’s plan taken 
hold of the public that there is already a 
large army of enthusiasts who follow the 
orchestra from place to place and hear the 


same program every night. There are 
three elderly women who have never 
missed a concert and there is one man 


from the Bronx who is on hand whether 
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the concert is in Flatbush, Staten Island, or 
Harlem. 

Prof. Fleck was amused at the statement 
of a writer in a musical sheet that New 
York has no place outside of Carnegie 
Hall where a big concert could be given. 
“IT would like to take that gentleman 
around,” he remarked, “and show him the 
city’s twenty-one school auditoriums, many 
of which are as large as Carnegie Hall and 
more handsome. 

“We have the concert halls, all right, but 
at the end of this season the gift of Mr. 
Pulitzer, which made this series possible, 
will have been exhausted. I then intend 
to put it up to the city as to whether or 
not these educational concerts shall be con- 
tinued in the future. 

“There is an appropriation for 
other kind of educational work—libraries, 
art galleries, and lectures. The system of 
lectures alone costs the city about $100,000. 
lor the sum which it takes to maintain the 
mere executive staff of the lecture work 
we could carry on our whole musical cam- 
paign. 

“IT do not wish for a moment to belittle 
the educational effect of lectures, but I do 
maintain that our orchestral concerts do a 
great deal more good for a given expend- 
iture of money. ‘There are only a certain 
number of subjects on which lectures ean 
be delivered, but the musical works are 
endless, and each successive hearing makes 
a composition the more appreciated.” 

Prof, Fleck’s lips were compressed with 
conviction when he summed up the whole 
question by saying: “If New York City 
adopts as its own this movement for the 
musical education of the young it will be 
doing a service to the country at large. 
For it will give an impetus to the spread 
of culture which will affect the whole fu 
ture of American music.” i ou. 


Fina! Week of Orchestral Concerts 


every 


The closing week of concerts of the New 
York City Orchestra, under the direction 
of Henry T. Fleck, opened on Monday 
afternoon, February 5, at Wadleigh High 
School, New York City. The program, 
which was repeated on the other after- 
noons, contained Massenet’s overture 
“Pheédre,” Luigini’s “Egyptian Suite” and 
the “Cortege” from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” for the orchestra, while on Monday 
and Thursday afternoons the soloist was 
Carrie Hirschman, pianist, in Poldini’s 


“Marche Mignonne,” Mendelssohn’s “Wed-_ 


Box,’ 
“Lucia 


ding March,” Liadow’s “Music 
Leschetizky’s arrangement of the 


Sextet” and a Hungarian Rhapsody of 
Liszt. 

The Monday evening concert at Wad 
leigh High School was given before an 


audience that filled every seat in the large 
auditorium, and in spite of the cold 
weather a thousand or more people who 
were unable to gain admittance stood on 
the steps of the building throughout the 


concert. As soloists appeared Albert Von 
Doenhoft, pianist; Edith Chapman Goold, 
soprano; Edouard Dethier, violinist, and 


Signors Prati and Alessandroni, tenor and 
baritone. After a splendid performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture by the 
orchestra Mrs. Goold sang Van der Stuck- 
en’s “OQ Come with Me in the Summer 
Night” with much beauty of voice and fine 
interpretation; her enunciation was excel- 
lent and she was obliged to add an extra. 

Mr. Von Doenhoff, who has been soloist 
throughout the entire series, was heard in 
the F Minor Concerto of Chopin. His 
performance was a noteworthy one in 
every detail, one that was finished in regard 


to nuances and subtle expressive portrayal 
of the music. There was fine ensemble be- 
tween the soloist and the orchestra and at 
the close of each movement Mr. Von Doen- 
hoff was enthusiastically applauded. After 
the concerto he played the “Butterfly” 
tude at a rapid tempo, winning the audi- 
ence’s hearty approval for it; he was called 
out again and again when he finished and 
consented to another encore, giving the 
taxing “Staccato” Etude of Rubinstein with 
fine technic and broad singing tone. Mr. 
Dethier, who appeared for the first time 
in these concerts, chose the Saint-Saéns 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, which 
he played in fine style, exhibiting a technic 
of considerable facility and a nice sense 
of tone quality. He was compelled to play 
another number, which he did with equal 
Mr. Prati sang the familiar aria 
from “Martha,” arousing much applause, 
adding the “La Donna é@ Mobile” from 
“Rigoletto” to the satisfaction of his hear- 
Mr. Alessandroni also made a good 
impression in a Verdi aria and the two 
singers and Mrs. Goold joined in a trio 
from Verdi's “Attila” with good effect. 

The orchestra played the “Dance of the 
Hours” from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” with 
much rhythmic precision and Conductor 
Fleck, who has made these concerts one 
of the greatest successes in many years, 
was applauded heartily. The orchestra 
played in Morris High School on Tues- 
day, in Jamaica High School on Wednes- 
day, in Eastern District on Thursday 
afternoon, in Brooklyn Training School 
on Thursday evening, and in Manual 
Training on Friday. 

The value of these concerts given by the 
New York World goes far beyond the au- 
diences that hear them. It is virtually 
an announcement to the public that good, 
high-class music must no longer be con 
sidered the luxury of the cultured, well-to 
do class, but is a vital factor in the uplift 
ing of the masses, 


Success. 


ers. 


MacDowell Chorus to Sing Parts of 
New Debussy Choral Symphony 


Debussy’s latest choral symphonic work, 
“Le Martyr de St. Sebastien,” will be rep- 
resented on the program Monday night of 
the MacDowell Chorus, Kurt Schindler, con- 
ductor. This mystery play of D’Annunzio 
was first given in Paris last May, but the 
fifth act, which is operatic in form, was 
omitted on that occasion. This particular 
portion will find a place in the MacDowell 
Chorus program, and Mr. Schindler has 
just received cable assurance from the pub 
lishers that this will be the first perform- 
ance in the world of the fifth act. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra will assist the 
chorus of 250, and Maggie Teyte, the Eng- 
lish soprano, and George Harris, Jr., will 
be the soloists. The chorus will sing in 
French. 


Edith 

BOSTON, This afternoon, in Jor 
dan Hall, Edith Thompson, pianist, gave a 
recital of much interest. The program 
comprised numbers by Bach, Gluck, Mac- 
Dowell, Brahms, Debussy, Chopin and 
-Liszt. Miss Thompson played with much 
warmth and color and showed considerable 
versatility of style. The audience was of 
good size. D. L. L.. 


Thompson’s Boston Recital 


eb. a 


Flat for 
com- 
first 


Suite in B 
dating from the 
had its 


Richard Strauss’s 
wind instruments, 


posers early days, recently 
Berlin performance. 
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HALL, N. Y., ON JAN. SO 








COMMENTS OF THE LEADING NEW YORK CRITICS: 


HENRY T. FINCH, in THE EVENING POST. 


“MacDowell’s noble “Sonata Tragica” held the place 
of honor on the programme. Temperamentally, Mme. 
Goodson is in absolute sympathy with our greatest com- 
poser and she not only conquered all the technical diff- 
culties of the sonata in a masterly way, but she went much 
deeper and found the very soul of his music, a capture which 
can be effected only by a true artist and which is so diff- 
cult that many otherwise excellent performers have failed 
to accomplish it.” 


RICHARD ALDRICH, in THE TIMES. 


‘“‘She played with a captivating grace and was obliged 
to repeat.” 


WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, in THE SUN. 


‘“‘Miss Goodson is an artist of high aims, whose keen 


musical intelligence manifests itself through the agency 
of a well rounded technic. To hear such a pianist is 
always a pleasure.” 


MAX SMITH, in THE PRESS. 


“The Mozart sonata Miss Goodson gave delightfully; 
with a crisp and delicate touch, with a fine sense for dy- 
namic contrast and expressive phrasing.” 


SYLVESTER RAWLING, in THE EVENING WORLD 


“Miss Goodson, aside from any consideration of tech- 
nical efficiency, or of brilliant playing, manages somehow 
to imbue the hard, unresponsive instrument with feel- 
ing and sentiment. The writer confesses that no piano 
recital this season has held his attention so unreservedly, 
or pleased him so much as: Miss Goodson’s of yester- 
day.” 








Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


My! but you have had a hot time lately! 
What with your good friend Slezak and 
then with the father of Albert Spalding! 

So far as Slezak is concerned he ought 
to send you a roomful of flowers, for he 
certainly must have taken to heart some 
of the criticism you hurled at him, for the 
im»orovement in his singing and general de- 
portment at his second recital was sa 
.marked as to excite universal comment. 
He did not seem the same man and cer- 
tainly not the same singer. 

Perhaps some of the conceit with which 
he had unconsciously become imbued had 
departed. Perhaps he saw light. At any 
rate he gave a very different demonstra- 
tion of his powers than at his first recital. 
He got a great reception! 

Do you know it is pretty hard for an 
artist, especially one who comes un from 
the ranks, as Slezak did, to keep a level 
head. There are the years of hard work 
and preliminary training, then the first suc- 


cesses, then the making of friends who pat 
him on the back and tell him he is a won- 
der. And especially if the critics are 
amiable, they also help to set a man loose 
from the moorings of common sense and 
send him out on the ocean while the sails 
of his self-esteem are filled with the soft 
breeze of flattery. 

All goes well, though the dark cloud of 
the rising storm, the rocks and breakers 
ahead are not seen. 

The future of an artist depends a great 
deal upon his being a man, as well as a 
singer, and being able to accept honest and 
fair criticism, as a good compass to 
steer by. 

x * x 

Besides the troubles inherent to his work 
the successful artist, especially if he be a 
tenor, is sure to be the target of all kinds 
of unscrupulous people, women as well as 
men, who try to use him or get something 
from him even by nefarious means. 

We had an instance of this lately when 
some of his own countrymen endeavored 
to blackmail Caruso, though he has finally 
run them to earth and will cause some of 
them to be sent to prison. 

With regard to young Mr. Spalding his 
improvement in the last two years has been 
so marked that I have every confidence that 
be will attain to the stature of the great 
violin virtuosi—in time. 

When you stated in one of your articles 
that he is not yet matured I think you hit 
the nail on the head. 

If he could break loose from the family 
apron strings and were not weighed down 
by his father’s money, I think he would be 
to-day further than he is, thouch I will 
be one of the first to admit that he has 
already made a most enviable reputation 
not only here but abroad. 

_To me Spalding seems to lack imagina- 
tion, yet he is an intellectual player. He 
lacks magnetism, which is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Mischa Elman, for 
instance. 

When I say that he is weighed down by 
his father’s money I mean in the sense that 
nearly all the great talents in the musical 
world, whether .they were composers, sing- 
ers, pianists or violinists, have had their 
artistic power, as well as their character, 
developed by the obstacles which they had 
to overcome, by the poverty of their earlier 
years, by the struggles they had to make, 
and certainly by the misery that most of 
them endured. 

There is only one composer of eminence 
that I remember who had things easy, and 
that was Mendelssohn. 

If young Mr. Spalding had had to’ fight 
his own way, without a millionaire father 
to grease the road for him, I think he 
would make music which would have a 
greater appeal. 


And here I would like to quote a sen- 
tence from an admirable review by Henry 
Meltzer on Wolf-Ferrari’s work, in the 
course of which he quotes Wolf-Ferrari as 
saying : 

“T see, with joy, that I have not been 
regarded merely as a professional musician, 
to be praised, recognized and catalogued— 
but as a man who has snoken to men.” 

Here are a few words that I think Mr. 
Spalding might ponder over—with profit. 

* * x 

Oscar Hammerstein is keeping himself 
well to the front not only in the English 
papers, but in the American papers. His 
final decision, backed by Lord Harms- 
worth’s great English newspapers, is to 
cut the prices of his new opera house in 
London in half, so as to attract the public. 

Thomas Beecham, who has given good 
opera himself in London, and at a loss, has 
been interviewed by a representative of 
the London Telegraph and has stated that 
the man giving grand opera in London 
must be prepared to lose half a million 
every season, because the public expects 
that the artists will have big mames and 
international reputations (which means that 
they are very costly), the productions must 
be magnificently put on, and then it is very 
difficult to know what the public does want. 
Mr. Beecham says that he put on a num- 
ber of works in which he thought the pub- 
lic would be interested—works by a noted 
English composer, as well as by well-known 
French composers, but they did not attract. 

Mr. Beecham also draws attention to an 
important fact, namely, that all over 
Europe the opera houses are subsidized, if 
not by their local towns, then by the gov- 
ernment or by the Emperor, as in Berlin. 
In London, however, the enterprise must 
stand on its own merits, in so far that so- 
ciety must be willing to contribute in the 
way of subscriptions, which, it seems, it 
has not yet been done in Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s case. 

Mr. John S. Runciman, the eminent Eng- 
lish critic of the London Saturday Review, 
gives as his reason for Mr. Hammerstein’s 
failure to secure sufficient support the fact 
that while his performanccs have been ex- 
cellent, his orchestra as good as any in 
London, the chorus the best they ever had, 
and the soloists, singers who will make 
great reputations, Mr. Hammerstein has 
not given operas which are of such a char- 
acter as to draw support. 

He states that Mr. Hammerstein must 
give the public something better than 
“Norma,” “Hérodiade,” “The Juggler of 
Notre Dame” and “Quo Vadis?” 

He believes that if Mr. Hammerstein will 


give good works instead of what he calls 


“poor works” the tide will turn. 

While the reasons given by this gentle- 
man may have considerable force they have 
omitted to state the main cause of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s trouble, which I have no 
hesitation in saying is the rooted objection 
of the nobility and the English upper middle 
class to change their habits, and where the 
“swells” don’t go the middle class won't 
go! 

For generations English society has been 
accustomed to go to Covent Garden, which 
has become a social meeting house. Our 
Metropolitan Opera House, so far as the 
highest society is concerned, or what is 
commonly called “the Four Hundred,” is 
sustained by their subscriptions, is largely 
maintained by the wealthy directors, but 
the general public goes to hear the music, 
so that it cannot be called a general meet- 
ing house for society in the English sense. 

Now, this is exactly what Covent Garden 
is. There the nobility and the gentry have 
been accustomed to go, not merely as part 
of the season’s functions, but to enjoy one 
another’s society. They all know one 
another, and to expect them in a season 
or two to suddenly uproot their old cus- 
toms, to break away from the seats that 
they have occupied season after season and 
go to another house, even if the attraction 
was greater in a musical way, is to ask 
something which is beyond and outside the 
English character, which is particularly 
conservative where anything social is con- 
cerned, and let me repeat—the crowd fol- 
lows the “swells.” 

With time and with the help of prom- 
inent society leaders, no doubt Mr. Ham- 
merstein will draw to himself a sufficient 
following to change his present deficit, 
which he claims to be five thousand a week, 
into a profit. But when Mr. Hammerstein 
expected society to at once rally to his 
standard because he put up a beautiful 
opera house and gave performances of high 


artistic excellence he did not calculate 
wisely. 
However, Mr. Hammerstein will con- 


tinue to be what he is, a disturbing factor, 
and as such will accomplish a great deal 
of good. He will stir up things at Covegt 
Garden, where things have grown old and 
somewhat musty. He will offer oppor- 
tunities to composers and certainly to sing- 
ers to exploit their abilities and talent, and 
finally he will furnish the press with any 
amount of news and “good copy.” 

As a disturbing factor he reminds me a 
good deal of Robert Lowe, the Australian, 


who had peculiar white hair and was al- 
ways causing trouble for William E. Glad- 
stone, the great English prime minister, in 
whose cabinet he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Before Robert Lowe died some of his 
friends composed an epitaph for him, 
which was as follows: 


“Here lies Robert Lowe, 
Where he’s gone to, I don’t know; 
If he has flown to realms above, 
There’s an end to peace and love; 
Should he have sought a lower level, 
The Lord have mercy on the devil!” 
8 2 

Glad was I to see favorable notice given 
to George W. Chadwick’s symphonic suite, 
which was heard for the first time at the 
concert of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra last week, and which was con- 
ducted by the composer in person. 

For years I have known of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s exceptional ability as a musician, 
and I have also known that his work never 
had proper recognition outside of his own 
city, Boston, simply because it wasn’t the 
fashion to produce works by an American. 

rhere are other men of ability as com- 
posers in this country besides Mr, Chad- 
wick, who are comparatively unknown, and 
when our orchestral conductors realize that 
we have a public willing to appreciate a 
native composer they will be more ready 
to produce his works. 

In this suite Mr. Chadwick showed not 
merely that he is a scholarly musician but 
that he has a gift of beautiful, poetic, 
tender melody. The orchestration of the 
work is also of the highest order. 

The suite was received, | am also glad to 
say, with strong marks of approval from a 
large and critical audience. 

* * * 

Among the many claims to our approval 
and good will which Mr. Stransky, the 
new conductor of the Philharmonic, has 
won is his disposition to give us short con- 
certs. He is evidently disposed to confine 
his programs to about two hours or very 
little over. 

His example in this regard can be fol- 
lowed with benefit by other conductors, 
who seem to have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, that there is a limitation to human 
endurance, even when it comes to listening 
to the music of the greatest composers 
rendered by orchestras and soloists of ex- 
cellence. 

One of the great laws of human life is 
the law of limit. There are mountains 
which are higher than others, but there 
are no mountains that are ten miles high! 
One man’s nose is bigger than another’s, 
but there is no nose (thank Heaven!) four 
feet long! You may breed mules from 
horses and jackasses, but you cannot breed 
mules from mules, 

Wherever you go in nature you will find 
the law of limit working inexorably, and 
this law of limit helps us in many other 
Ways too. 

Our eyes cannot see all there is to be 
seen. We may thank Heaven for that, as 
we may thank Heaven also, because we 
cannot hear all the sounds going on around 
us. Otherwise, the growing of plants, the 
buzzing of insects and all the noises of 
nature would appall us and our eardrums 
would give way. 

So, in the same sense, who has not been 
tired to death by seeing too many pictures, 
especially those who have been through the 
picture galleries and churches of Italy, for 
instance. 

And when it comes to music, how many 
people have left the auditorium, so tired 
out that they could not appreciate the last 
portion of the concert or opera at all and 
were glad to get home to bed. 

Now when you give people just enough 
(and is it not so with a good dinner?) and 
it is well presented by talent or ability, 
then the soul is uplifted, the mind is clear 
and music has played its proper purpose 
in taking us from all our cares and wor- 
ries into a higher, clearer and purer at- 
mosphere. 

x * * 

As you know, Maeterlinck, the author 
and mystic, who is responsible for the story 
and poetry of “Ariane,” for which Paul 
Dukas composed the music, and which has 
been just presented at the Metropolitan, 


furnished the newspaper men with consid- 
erable excitement by declaring that he 
would land in this country, when his wife 
came over here to appear with the Boston 
Opera Company, and that no one would 
recognize him, This put all the American 
reporters here and in Boston on edge, with 
the result that many of them lost sleep. 
But all to no purpose, for the good Mr. 
Maeterlinck never materialized. 

Another distinguished composer, evi- 
dently fired with a desire to get press 
notices, arrived here the other day in the 
person of Bruno Nichstadten, the com- 
poser of the opera, “The Rose Maid,” which 
is to be produced in Baltimore next month. 

This gentleman landed in a salmon-col- 
ored costume, such as is supposed to belong 
to an aviator, with a small hat of the same 
color surmounted with a penguin’s wing. 

After the ship left Cherbourg the com- 
poser appeared in the dress at dinner. 
When Captain Preng recovered his breath 
he said to him: 

“The balloon is not going up to-night, 
my boy, so go to your room and take off 
your clothes.” 

Curious, is it not, that the avidity of the 
public for sensation is causing even our 
serious composers and writers to do ex- 
traordinary things? 

* * * 

Talking about getting press notices you 
remember | told you last week that when 
somebody said that the three greatest self- 
advertisers are Oscar Hammerstein, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Mme, Schumann-Heink 
| exclaimed : 

“You have left out the greatest of them 
all; that is, Mary Garden!” 

I see she comes up smiling, with a re- 
cent declaration made in Philadelphia, to 
the effect that she is about to wear the 
old-time Grecian costume for both street 
and house, because she has found it so 
comfortable, and that she is not going to 
wear corsets any more! 

This will set all the women in the coun- 
try thinking. Whether they will follow her 
example remains to be seen. Probably 
most of them will not, for they have not 
Mary’s figure! 

However, all the artists must take off 
their hats as advertisers to the donkey in 
“Pagliacci.” He is a perennial source of 
“news” and shares with Miss Farrar’s 
poodle in “Le Donne Curiose” and the 
canary in “Versiegelt” the honor of dis- 
tinguished positions on the front page of 
our metropolitan dailies. 

The last time the donkey made himself 
renowned was when “Pagliacci” was 
moved over to Brooklyn and the donkey 
had to cross the bridge, which he refused 
to do. It was suggested that they harness 
up Pini-Corsi (by the bye, one of the clev- 
erest comedians that ever appeared on the 
Metropolitan stage to the car, but Pini- 
Corsi refused. He said he was perfectly 
willing to be a Buffo, but not a buffoon! 

* * * 

Let us all bow before the critic of the 
Denver Times, who wrote of a recent con- 
cert there: 

“Graceful forms clad in delicate blues 
and pinks and greens and sun-kissed shades 
swept regally to their boxes, their tiny, 
satin-clad feet, with jeweled toes, scarcely 
large enough to carry the gliding figures 
along !” 

Even Saint John—I mean Brenon in the 
Daily Telegraph—could not do better than 
that! At least so thinks 


Your — Mepusto. 





Metropolitan Opera Company to Make 
Two Weeks’ Tour 
A two-weeks’ trip will be taken by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, following 
the close of its New York season, on April 
13. The cities to be visited by the company 
are: Boston, for four performances on 
April 15, 16 and 17; Philadelphia, two per- 
formances, on April 18 and 19; Baltimore, 
for one performance, on April 20, and then 
a week in Atlanta,;Ga. The operas to be 
sung by the company on its tour have not 
been decided upon, but the assurance is 
given that Caruso will be with the com- 
pany until the end of the trip. He has an 
engagement for Monte Carlo in the Spring, 
and it was thought at first that he would 
have to shorten his season here. 
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Many also of all Standard Operas. 
Portraits SINGers. 


Do You Love Opera? 


N ATTENDING OPERA what one wants is the Story in few words. 
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Operas, 6 Ballets, and D’Annunzio’s Mystery 
dom of St. Sebastian. It gives the stories of Jewels of the Madonna, La 
Foret Bleue, Lobetanz, Mona, Le Donne Curiose and other recent operas; 
Opera Stories contains portraits of famous 
The book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed by 
Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Hinshaw made 
an excellent im- 
ression as the 

erald. His 
voice is power- 
ful and well 
under control 
and he sings the 
high part of his 
réle with ease, 
his enunciation 
being clear and 
distinct.—N. Y 
Staats Zeitung. 


Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s Herald 
was excellent.— 
Phila. Press. 


Wm. Hinshaw 
was the most 
convincing Her- 
ald ever seen on 
the Metropoli- 
tan  stage.—wN. 
. Evening 
Post. 


William Hin- 
shaw sang un- 
usually well in 
the Herald, his 
enunciation be- 


ing especially 
ood.—N.  Y., 
imes. 
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whose interpretation of the 


“HERALD” 


has been termed ‘“‘best in years’”’ 
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ance.—N., World. ; 
Mr. Hinshaw as the Herrufer des Konigs 
satisfactory.—Brooklyn Times. 


was 


William Hinshaw as the Herald gave of the best with his 
rich voice.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
William Hinshaw as the Herald was more than adequate; in 
fact, he gave the rédle an attention that lent it great distinction.— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 


Herald of Mr. Hinshaw was a splendid piece of 


Philadelphia Star. 
It is safe to say that the part of the Herald has never been sung with 
more beauty of tone, freedom and effect than on Saturday afternoon by 
William Hinshaw. 
Hinshaw 


N. Y. Sun. 


-Musical Leader. : 
delivered the proclamations of the 


Herald 


Hinshaw’s smooth-toned and easy delivery of the 
Herald music was a decided feature of the perform- 








most 


work.— 


admirably. 


Hinshaw 


had more of an 
oppor t unity 
than heretofore 
as the Herald, 
and he made the 
most of it with 


a quiet dignity 
and = authority. 
His voice had 
beauty and 
freedom in the 
upper tones, 


and solidity and 


richness in the 
lower.—N.  Y. 
Evening Mail. 
Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s voice 
was clear and 
strong, his in- 
tonation invari- 
ably _ correct, 
his diction ex- 
cellent. In ad- 
dition he _ pos- 


sesses a hearing 
bearing 
that fit admira- 


mosphere. — N. 
Y. Tribune 
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Charles DALMORES 


The Eminent French Tenor 


Makes deep impression by his extraordinary impersonation of Tristan 


Mr. Dalmores was the first Tristan in years witli the brains to conceive the art and 
the voice to sing-it. To hear that wonderful duet with soprano and tenor both on the key 
was a joy that we had sometimes doubted for our own experience, judging from the past. 


With Dalmores, fine as the second act was, the last surpassed it in imagination and dra- 
matic force; in fact, that final scene reached the psychological moment which was electric, 


- Evening Post. 


Charles Dalmores, the French tenor, was a fine Tristan. , 3 
study of W agner roles, and especially his Tristan is one which stamps him as an artist of 
He is an heroic figure and his declamatory style in the first act and his 


unusual merit. 


singing of the love music in the second act were of the highest type of musicianship.— 
Chicago Examiner. 


of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 





He has made an exhaustive 





























Paul Dufault and Mrs. Cumming in 
Brooklyn Recital 


A large audience attended the joint re- 
cital of Mrs. Shanna Cumming and Paul 
Dufault in Brooklyn, on Wednesday of 
last week, and roundly encored every 
number. Their work in several duets was 
most interesting and showed genuine 
musicianship. In her solo work, however, 
Mrs. Cumming displayed remarkable pian- 
istic ability at the possible expense of not 
showing her voice to the best advantage, in 
the manner in which she played her own 
accompaniments. Not content with that, 
she essayed the third role of composer, in 
the “Song in the Heart of a Bride,” with 
which she ended her last group. The 


_success of :M. Dufault was instantaneous. 


His straightforwardness of style, his per- 
fect enunciation and resonant voice gave 
unalloyed pleasure, both in the American 
songs, which made up his last group, and 
in his French songs. The American songs 
were by Loepke, Kernochan, Macfarlane 
and Franklin Riker. N. de V. 





Lillia Snelling Star of Musicale 


Lillia Snelling, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, made a fine impression 
with her songs at the monthly musicale of 
Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, from whom Miss 
Snelling received her training. The con- 
tralto offered a Bolero by Arditi, as well 
as a number of French and German songs, 
which she sang with great power. She also 
appeared in some interesting duets with 
Russell Bliss. In addition Mr. Bliss sang 
with distinction “The Pilgrim’s Song,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and a group of Strauss 
songs. Several of Mrs. Morrill’s pupils 
contributed to the program, among them 
Winifred Mason in a group of Franz 
songs; Lillian Palmer in a Handel selec- 
tion and a duet with Mrs. St. John Duval, 
and Florence Chapman with an aria from 
“Pagliacci’ and a duet with Lawrence 
Paetzold. 





Hector MacCarthy’s New March Dedi- 
cated to Duke of Connaught 


A march, written by Hector MacCarthy, 
the young New York composer, during the 
recent visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught to this country, has received 
official recognition by the Duke, who has 
given permission to Mr. MacCarthy to 
dedicate the work to him. Another of 
Mr. MacCarthy’s compositions has been 
dedicated to Earl Grey of Canada, with 
that official’s consent. Mr. MacCarthy also 
numbers among his achievements the com- 
pletion of two light operas. He is a 
Canadian by birth, but has made his 
home in New York for several years, and 
has met with much success in the music 
world. 


Ornstein Plays to College Audience 


Mount Horyoke, Mass., Jan. 31.—Leo 
Ornstein, the young Russian pianist, was 
heard here in a recital at the college last 
evening for the first time. He evinced 
many superlative qualities in his playing, 
displaying a highly capable technic and in- 
terpretative gifts. He has a strong per- 
sonality and recalled the first appearance of 
Gabrilowitsch when he was still a young 
man. <A curious incident of the concert 
was the sudden going-out of the lights 
during Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice,” but 
the young artist continued playing without 
hesitation. He was warmly applauded and 
after each group added a number of en- 
cores. 


Bel Canto Club Musicale 


The Bel Canto Club of New York, of 
which Beatrice Goldie is president, was 
entertained on Saturday, January 27, at 
the home of Mrs. William Croxton, No. 
440 Riverside Drive, New York. Before 
an audience of about 100 guests an attrac- 
tive musical program was given by Lucia 





Nola, soprano; Myra Armstrong, con- 
tralto; Mrs. May Gooderson, dramatic 
reader, and Miss Goldberg, pianist. Mme. 


Goldie gave an interesting talk concern- 
ing the objects of the club and the re- 
markable success that has attended it since 
its organization in October. Preparations 
are now being made for a musicale and 
reception to be given on February 24 in 
the Myrtle Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
for which some 500 invitations will be sent 
out to presidents of various clubs. 








Engagements for Avery Belvor 


Avery Belvor, the baritone, has been 
booked to sing for the New York Theater 
Club on February 14, and will appear on 
February 15. with Luisa Tetrazzini in 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Belvor sang on Sun- 
day, February 4, with the New York 
Liederkranz with other artists and was 
very enthusiastically received. 


ors. 





SOPRANO 


WALTER R. 


BOSTON PIANIST’S RECITAL 


Exacting Program Played in Pleasing 
Manner by Corinne Harmon 


Boston, Feb. 5.—A piano recital of much 
interest was given on January 29 by Co- 
rinne Harmon, before an appreciative audi- 
ence. The well-arranged program was as 
follows: 


“Sarabande” and “Rigaudon,’” Rameau-Godow- 
sky; ‘‘Pastorale Variee,” Mozart; ‘‘Fasching- 
schwank aus Wien,” Schumann; ‘‘Waldesrauschen,”’ 
Liszt; Ballade “Edward,” Brahms; “Arabesque,”’ 
Debussy; Ballade, Debussy; Three Etudes, op. 10, 
Nos, 12, 3 and 8, Chopin. 


Miss Harmon is an artist of good musical 
understanding, and plays with an ease that 
is delightful. In her opening number, 
“Sarabande,” Rameau-Godowsky, she played 
with a steadiness and beauty of tone which 
at once impressed her audience and assured 
them of good interpretations to follow. 
She played her Mozart number, “Pastoraile 
Variee,” with the exactness and dainty 
grace demanded in Mozart music. The 
several movements of the Schumann num- 
ber were delivered in good style, showing 
that Miss Harmon possesses technical facil- 
ity and is distinctly musical in taste. The 
Debussy “Arabesque” and the Chopin 
Etudes were given an excellent reading. 
The Ballade, “Edward,” Brahms, and the 
Debussy Ballade were given with clarity 
and finish, and called forth hearty applause. 

A 





New Song by American Singer 


George E. Shea, the American singer, 
who is giving vocal instruction in Paris, 
is the composer of a song which has re- 
cently been issued, “The Jester’s Drinking 
Song.” The original English words are 
by Ada Weigel Powers and the French 
translation is by Mr. Shea. 





Lillian Lawrence, the New York so- 
prano, sang the name part in the recent 
Cremona premiére of Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West,” conducted by Arturo Vigna. 


TSinsheimer Quartet 


Next Concert: Wednesday Ev’g, Feb. 14, 1912, at 
Rumford Hall, 50 East 41st St., N. Y. 


Program: Beethoven, Quartet in C minor; Brahms, Quartet in A 
minor; Wolf-Ferrari, Quintet for Piano and Strings (First Time). 


Assisting Artist: Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, Pianist 
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New York Representative, J. A. COULTER 
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SONGS 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner 
For Low Voice: “Song of Life,” ‘‘Canticle of 
Love,” “Invocation to Eros,” “That One 
Refrain,” “Leave me not Yet, O Love,” “‘Rose 
of the World,” “‘Love, My Queen.” : 
Mr. Kiirsteiner will receive pupils in Piano 
and Theory at his studio, 
THE BELNORD, 86th St. & B’way,New York. 











Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 
Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 

Telephone, 4881 Lenox. 


“A Perfect Vocal Ensemble” 
fhe Frank Crorton 
@uartet 


Address: FRANK CROXTON 
430 West 44th Street, New York 





SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: “A Dutch 
Lullaby,’’ and ALMA GLUCK ‘Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Com poser—Accompanist 


Other Songs: ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,” “Ishtar.” 
Address: No. 24 West 128th St., New York 





Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 


St. Bartholomew’s Church 
NEW YORK 


Management: 
ANDERSON, & West 38th Stree’ 
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TWO AMERICAN WORKS 
- BY THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Arne Oldberg’s “Festival Overture” and 
Chadwick’s Symphonic Suite on Pro- 
gram—Bachaus the Soloist 





Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra concert last Friday had three 
especially interesting periods for a large 
audience. The first was when Arne Old- 
berg, a local composer, had to appear and 
bow three times to quell the tumult aroused 
by the performance of his “Festival Over- 
ture’; the second when George W. Chad- 
wick’s Symphonic Suite again added glory 
to the American composer, and the third 
when Wilhelm Bachaus, the soloist of the 
day, who played the familiar Grieg piano 
concerto, responded to the great enthusiasm 
that his playing aroused. Both the Amer- 
ican composers have been represented on 


the Thomas programs before with happy 
results, but have hardly achieved such dis- 
tinction as on this occasion. 

The Festival Overture was composed by 
Arne Oldberg for the North Shore Spring 
Festival in Evanston, where he is a 
member of the faculty of the school of 
music of the Northwestern University, but 
it has been retouched since that time and 
was performed with a spirit and spon- 
taneity that made it additionally effective. 
This composer has plenty of originality 
and a gift for fascinating instrumental 
combinations. A _ certain freedom and 
freshness characterized his work. The 
melodies are well defined and are singu- 
larly appealing, while all tne harmonic 
weaving is modern in its pattern. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Symphonic Suite, which 
was heard here for the first time, was 
awarded first prize in the competition of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in 1910. It indicates a worthy effort to 
advance American popular music to higher 
levels without destroying its snap and 
vitality. The suite is admirably orches- 
trated, but seems somewhat light to be 
called symphonic. 

Wilhelm Bachaus is a sound musician, 
whose technic is comprehensive, accurate 
and flexible. His interpretation of the 
beautiful Grieg piano concerto was marked 
by warmth, poetic fancv and a sympathy 
that fascinated his auditors. His pianis 


simo is fine and feathery, his fortissimo 
brave and strong, with all the intermediates 
well shaded. His octave playing is excel- 
lent and the tricky passages in chromatic 
thirds yielded to his flexible fingers with- 
out indication of their dazzling difficulties. 
He took artistic liberties with the tempos, 
but this never bothered Director Stock or 
the players. The audience approved Mr. 
Bachaus’s work most heartily, recalling 
him time and again, until he returned and 
played “La Campanella.” in me ae 


MUSICALE OF MODERN MUSIC 





Sung by Edmond Warnery and Played 
by Walter Spry in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—A charming matinée 
musicale of recent date in Music Hall was 
given by Edmond Warnery, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Company, and Walter 
Spry, pianist, of this city. The program 
was distinctly modern. Mr. Warnery’s 
first group comprised Chaminade’s “L’An- 
neau d’argent,” Godard’s “L’Amour,” 
Holmes’s “Noel d’Irlande” and his sec- 
ond group was composed entirely of De- 
bussy songs, “Romance,” ‘“Mandoline,” 
“Les Cloches” and “Recitative et aria 
d’Azael,”’ from “L’Enfant  Prodigue.” 
These were given con amore and with 
authority, inasmuch as Mr. Warnery was 
for a considerable period associated with 


Debussy before assuming the role of Pel-, 


léas in “Pelléas et Mélisande.” The beauty 
of his enunciation, the elegance of his 
style and his fine phrasing made each of 
his songs cameo-like in its clearness and 
contour. The applause that followed the 
Debussy group was so insistent that he re 
turned to the stage and sang Charles 
Wakefield-Cadman’s “Song of Joy” in 
most spirited and uplifting fashion, Mr. 
Spry furnishing an accompaniment worthy 
of Cadman himself. The last group of 
songs was confined to Saint-Saéns selec 
tions. 

Walter Spry opened the piano part of 
the program with Saint-Saéns’s transcrip 
tion to the “Surprise” Symphony of 
Haydn. Subsequently he gave Dohnanyi’'s 
Rhapsody, op. 11, No. 2, and Liszt’s “Ma- 
zurka Brilliante,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
l'eau,” MacDowell’s “To a Water Lily” 
and Moszkowski’s “Air de Ballet,” op. 36, 
No. 5, his work being crystalline in clear 
ness and very finished. For an encore he 
played Saint-Saéns’s “Song Without 
Words.” <a. 


STRANSKY PLAYS NEW 
MUSIC BY STAHLBERG 





Symphonic Sketches by Violinist of the 
Orchestra Feature of Philharmonic 
Concert 


The only element of novelty at last Sun- 
day afternoon’s Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall was the performance for 
the first time here of two symphonic 
sketches by Fritz Stahlberg, one of the 
first violinists of the orchestra. Mr. Stahl- 


berg’s name does 
not ring altogether 
strange. Some 
three years ago a 
lengthy tone poem 
of his purporting 
to glorify Lincoln 
was played in New 
York and a year 
or so previous to 
that another and 
perhaps even 
longer one entitled 
“Uebers Welten- 
meer” was done by 
the Volpe Orches- 
tra. Neither cre- 
ated impressions 
sufficiently pleas- 
ant to assure them 
further presentations. The two sketches 
heard last Sunday and which form part 
of a set of five entitled “In the Highlands” 
are very different matters. They are short, 
direct and charming and make no preten- 
sions to profundity They are spontaneous 
and idyllic miniatures, prettily melodious, 
daintily and transparently scored, and the 
composer stops when he has said his little 
sav. The first, an andante tranquillo, is 
the better of the two, though the other, a 
sort of rustic march, is fetching. The 
“highlands” of the title are, it appears, 
those of Bavaria, and in the theme of the 
first sketch may be discerned an interval 
suggesting a yodel, though the music makes 
no pretense of possessing programmatic 
qualities 

Mr. Stahlberg conducted his own music 
and the large audience showed that it liked 
it. For the rest the program was devoted 
to repetitions, and Mr. Stransky led the or 
chestra through Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail” overture, Smetana’s “Moldau” 








Fritz Stahliberg 


and the “New World” Symphony. The 
soloist was Mr. Bonci, who sang “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” and the narrative from 
“La Bohéme” in a manner that won him 
recalls without number. mm F. F. 





INDIANAPOLIS CONCERTS 





Boston Orchestra, Kneisel Quartet and 
Danish Pianist Win Honors 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 3.—The most notable 
concert that has been given this season 
here was that of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, which was one of the series under 
the direction of Ona 8B. Talbot, at the 
Shubert Murat Theater. The auditorium 
was entirely filled, there being many pres- 
ent from all over the State, this being the 
first time for years that this famous or- 
ganization has visited the city. The pro- 
gram was Wagnerian throughout. 

On Thursday night, the Kneisel Quar- 
tet made its first appearance in this city 
for three years and the audience was one 
of the most demonstrative that ever 
greeted this organization here. 

The closing artist recital of the Indian- 
apolis Matinée Musicale was given Wednes- 
day afternoon at the Propleum by Marie 
Schada, the Danish pianist, assisted by 
Mrs. George Raymond Eckert, soprano, 
who is an active member of the Musicale. 
Miss Schada won her audience from her 
very first number and all her work showed 
decided individuality. Mrs. Eckert sang 
the one vocal number, the “Madama But- 
terfly” aria “One Fine Day,’ with fine 
style and depth of feeling. Mr. Eckert 
was the accompanist for the soloist. 


M. L. T. 


Metropolitan Forces Present 
in Brooklyn 


“Siegfried” 


Brooklyn audiences 
\Ime. Louise Homer, 
stance it was only as [irda in Saturday’s 
“Siegfried” performance of the Metropoli 
tan forces in the Academy. Mr. Ruysdael, 
as the Dragon Fafner was inspiring. Carl 
Burrian, as the hero, and Putnam Griswold, 
as Der lVanderer, imparted noble concep- 
tions to their roles and the intimacy of the 
\cademy auditorium made their well-poised 
singing the more enjoyable. Berta Morena, 
Lenora Sparkes, Otto Goritz and Albert 
Reiss, also contributed to a_ satisfactory 
performance under the baton of Mr 
Hertz. N. pe V. 
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said of this work: ‘‘The 
MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA is:a creation to which the sadly- 


abused adjective ‘monumental’ can be applied without a trace 
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ST. PAUL REVELS IN OPERA SEASON 


Snyder, the Manager, 


Declares This Her Final Attempt to Win Local Support—Chicago 


Singers Acclaimed 


St, Paut, Minn., Feb. 1.—The climax 
of St. Paul’s musical and social season was 
at its apex in the season of grand opera 
which concentrated the interest of a wide 
territory within the walls of the Audi- 
torium of Minnesota’s capital city. 

The preliminary concert comprised oper- 
atic arias and excerpts in which the or- 
chestra, Mmes. de Cisneros, Frease-Green, 
Wittkowska, Zeppilli, Ezener and Giaconia 
and Messrs. Bassi, Costa, Scott, Guarda- 
Crabbé and Venturini each had a 
part, Cleofonte Campanini conducting. 

In response to the accumulated requests 
of seasons past and present, “Tristan und 
Isolde” received its first production in St. 
Paul on the opening night. It was a large 
and brilliant audience which expressed its 
appreciation of a remarkably satisfactory 
performance of Wagner’s wonderful music- 


bassi, 


drama. 
Mme. Saltzman-Stevens made an effec- 
tive appeal in an exquisite embodiment of 


the aueenly /solde, whose feminine charm 


was emphasized by a remarkable power of 
restraint in a genuinely artistic interpre- 
tation. Charles Dalmorés personated Tris- 
tan. Mme. Gerville-Réache as Brangaene 
made an excellent impression, as did Clar- 
ence Whitehill, the faithful Kurwenal. 
Henri Scott and Armand Crabbé were sat- 
isfactorily cast as King Mark and Melot. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Campanini, was 
superb. 

An incident pointing to Mme. Stevens’s 
controlling poise occurred in the second 
act during tiie beautiful “love duet.” In 
the overhanging twilight of apostrophized 
night which encompassed the enraptured 
lovers, there came a matter-of-fact crash 
from behind the scenes and a disconcert- 
ing shift in the moonlight which brought 
Dalmorés to his feet. A stage hand had 
fallen twenty feet behind the scenes, car- 


rying with him a set of calcium lights, 
which for a moment threatened danger. 
Mme. Stevens. who was singing, gave an 


imperceptible glance into the wings and, 
4seeing that there were plenty to look after 
the consequences, gently laid her hand upon 


Dalmorés’s arm and proceeded without a 
tremor to voice /solde’s tender passion 
and calm the rising fears of rather a tense 
moment. Although Mme. Stevens pleaded 
modestly that she be not exploited as a 
heroine, it is said that but for her self- 
control and Campanini’s strone hand over 
the orchestra a panic might have ensued. 


With the production of “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” the second opera of the sea- 
son, one took willing transport through 
time and space to foreign France in me- 
dieval times. It was a delightful hour 
spent under the ingratiating charm of Mas- 
senet’s colorful, flowing phrases and Mary 
Garden’s rare dramatic art. As Jean, the 
pathetic, simple-minded, juggler, Miss Gar- 
den was singularly lovable and evoked an 
applause which was overwhelming in vol- 
ume and spontaneity. Hector Dufranne 
as Boniface, Gustave Huberdeau as the 
Prior, with Edmond Warnery. Henri Scott, 
Constantin Nicolay and Armand Crabbé 
as the artist monks, were effectively pic- 
turesque and vocally adequate. 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” by Wolf- 
Ferrari, was the third offering of the sea- 
son and fulfilled great expectations in the 
originality of its themes and _ orchestra- 
tion, its continuity of action and as a 
brilliant spectacle. Carolina White may be 
quoted as admitting that Maliella is her 
favorite role and she portrayed the char- 
acter with a spirit which comports well 
with the statement. Amedeo Bassi was 
admirable as Gennaro and Mario Sam- 
marco equally satisfying as RafaelJe. Louise 
Berat made use of an exceedingly musical 
vocal organ in the limited opportunity of- 
fered in the part of Carmela. Rosina Galli, 
whose illness and enforced confinement 
seriously curtailed the ballet divertisement 
announced for a preceding matinée, was 
eladly welcomed as Grazia, as were Daddi, 
Venturini, Jenny Dufau, Mabel Riegelman 
and Marta Wittkowska in minor parts. 

“Die Walkiire” was the fourth opera to 
be presented in the St. Paul season and 
drew a large attendance. 

A genuine ovation was accorded Mme. 
Fremstad at the close of the second act. 
It was a demonstration of Minnesota in 
recognition of its very own Fremstad, born 
and reared in the State and risen to a 
nobility of artistic stature which has 
brought her Briinnhilde well within the 
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ranks of the Briinnhildes of the 
world. 

Mme, Osborn-Hannah sang Sieglinde to 
Guardabassi’s Siegmund, with Marta Witt- 
kowska as Fricka, Clarence Whitehill as 
Wotan and Henri Scott in the part of 
Hunding. With Alfred Szendrei as direc- 
tor, the performance was conceded an ad- 
mirable one. Although it was close to six 
o'clock when the final curtain was lowered, 
the audience gave no evidence of relaxed 
attention until the last note had sounded, 
the last echo heard. 

The season closed with a performance of 
Victor Herbert's “Natoma.” From _ or- 
chestra pit to the remotest corners of the 
topmost balcony was one mass of people 
drawn by the English text, the California 
setting, the American composer and a cast 
in which Mary Garden took the title role. 
Campanini directed. To these two—Cam- 
panini and Miss Garden—the honors were 
readily accorded, Miss Garden’s interpre- 
tation of the Indian maiden revealing an 
art as broad and comprehensive in scope 
as it was subtle in characterization. Her 
exquisite English made of the text, which 
was acknowledged the weakest feature of 
the work, a worthy object lesson in pure 
enunciation. Carolina White graced the 
part of Barbara, with George Hamlin, that 
excellent singer, as Lieutenant Paul Mer- 
rill. Huberdeau, Dufranne, Sammarco and 
Crabbé were admirably cast in the respec- 
tive parts of Don Francisco, Father Pe- 
ralta, Alvarado and Pico. Rosina Galli’s 
scarf dance provided a charming episode— 
a near-feature of the second act. 

With the close of the operatic season 
comes the financial statement of Mrs. F. H. 
Snyder, the capable local manager, whose 
praises are emphatically acclaimed by ar- 
tists and public, by Impresario Dippel and 
Managers Hirsch and Ulrich, whose pres- 
ence in the city has shown their interest in 
the event. 

“Natoma” drew the largest house of the 
season, with receipts amounting to $8,829. 
the third in popularity from the box office 
standpoint in the history of opera in St. 
Paul. Caruso in “La Bohéme” and Farrar 
in “Mme. Butterfly” drew slightly larger 
audiences in 1910. Second in the record 
of the present season stands “Tristan und 
Isolde,” with “Die Walktire,” “Le Jong- 
leur” and “The Jewels” following in the 
order named. 

The total receipts for the season, includ- 
ing the Sunday concert and program ad- 
vertising, amount to $40,628, and the esti- 
mated expenses figure up to $46,768, $34,000 
of which was paid to the Chicago com- 
pany. It is expected that the deficit of 
about $6,000 will be met by a levy of 10 
per cent. on the guarantors after the ac- 
counts have been given over to C. W. Gor- 
don for auditing. 

Mrs. Snyder makes the statement that 
it is impossible to bring opera to St. Paul 
at a lower figure and announces her deter- 
mination to end the business so far as she 
is concerned unless there can be brought 
about a more cordial co-operation of local 
interests. She claims that the auditorium 
board has discriminated against her by 
charging inordinate rental in the matter 

of selling standing room and in various 
ways which have prevented her meeting 
the local expenses save by a levy upon the 
guarantors. 

Andreas Dippel and Bernard Ulrich say 
that the prospects are good for another 
season of grand opera in St. Paul if the 
people want it. Mr. Dippel has said that 
he considers Mrs. Snyder one of the most 
capable managers in the country and is 
ready to arrange with her at once for the 
1913 season. Should Mrs. Snyder fulfill 
her threat to retire from the managerial 
business, Mr. Dippel is ready to entertain 
the idea of a St. Paul season anyway with 
a guarantee or subscription a fixed condi 
tion. Mrs. W. S. Briccs. 
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KING TO BE PATRON OF 
LONDON ORCHESTRA HERE 


Extends Good Wishes to Nikisch and 
His Men for Success in America— 
Opening Programs Announced 





King George of England is to be a patron 
of the London Symphony Orchestra on its 
forthcoming tour of America, according to 
a letter received by Thomas R. Busby, man- 
aging director of the orchestra. The letter 
is as follows: 


“Privy Purse Office, Buckingham Palace. 

“Sir: In reply to your letter of the 2d 
inst., 1 am commanded by the King to say 
that His Majesty is graciously pleased to 
grant his patronage to the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the occasion of their 
visiting the United States of America and 
Canada next April. 

“The King hopes that the orchestra will 
have a successful tour. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“(Signed) WILLIAM CARINGTON.” 


Many requests have been made of How- 
ard Pew, the American manager ‘for 
Nikisch and his orchestra, to include 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony in 
one of the programs of the orchestra here. 
Mr. Pew received permission by cable to 
include the Tschaikowsky number, and it 
is on the first New York program. The 
programs for the American concerts were 
arranged after the management had con- 
sulted with prominent patrons of music 
throughout the country. The following 
programs will be given at the orchestra’s 
New York concerts: 


April 8.—Overture, ‘‘Leonora,’’ No. 3, Beetho- 
ven; Symphony in C Minor, No. 1, Brahms; Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Francesca da Rimini,’”’ Tschaikow- 
sky; Overture *“‘Tannhauser,” Wagner. 

April 10.—Overture, “Egmont,” Weber; Sym- 
phony No. 6, “The Pathetique,’’ Tschaikowsky; 
Vorspiel und Liebestod, ‘‘Tristan und _ Isolde,”’ 
Wagner; ‘‘Waldweben,” ‘“‘Siegfried,’”’ Wagner; 
Overture, ‘“‘Meistersinger,’’ Wagner. 





Kneisel Quartet at Peabody Conserva- 
tory 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The Kneisel Quar- 
tet gave its usual excellent concert at the 
Peabody Conservatory last Friday after- 
noon before a brilliant assemblage of rep- 
resentative music lovers. The program 
consisted of Schumann’s String Quartet in 
A Major, op. 41, No. 3; Tschaikowsky’s 
Piano Trio in A Minor and Haydn’s String 
Quartet in C Major. Each number was 
given an artistic interpretation, but there 
was special interest in the piano trio, with 
Harold Randolph at the piano. W. J. R. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Chicago Pianist Plays Schonberg and Korngold in London— 
Four Great Violinists on One Program in Berlin—Lack of 
Musical Curiosity the Most Singular Feature in London Opera 
Situation— Bantock’s “Atalanta in Calydon’’ Introduced— 
Berlin in Despair over Muck’s Departure. 








OR the last of his three London recitals 
Richard Buhlig, the Chicago pianist, 
arranged three “first performances in 
England.” It was an unusual program, 
radically so, beginning, as it did, with 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, Vienna’s boy 
composer, and winding up with Liszt—the 
Sonata in B minor at the end served to 
pin it down to the terra firma of the fa- 
miliar after somewhat venturesome voy- 
ages of discovery in ultra-modernity. 

The distance from Korngold to Liszt 
was spanned by Arnold Schénberg, who is 
credited with the last word in tonal ec- 
centricity, and Ferruccio Busoni, repre- 
sented by his Sonatina. It was young 
Korngold’s Sonata in E, op. 2, that was 
played, while Schonberg’s part of the pro- 
gram consisted of his three “Klavier- 
stiicke,” op. 11. As compared with Schén- 
berg’s riotous excesses in the domain of 
dissonance Max Reger’s tonal vagaries are 
hobble-skirted. 

Sergei Tarnowsky, a new Russian pianist 
who has made a descent upon London with 
an announced series of five recitals and 
succeeded in + aking a pleasant impression 
at the outset, dedicated his second pro- 
gram to his compatriot creators. The pro- 
lific Scriabine was first taken in hand and 
six preludes, two mazurkas, a Nocturne in 
F sharp minor, a waltz in F minor and 
three Etudes were disposed of; Rachmani- 
noff followed with three preludes from the 
op. 32, an Etude, a Melodie and “Poli- 
chinelle”’; then came Tschaikowsky, with a 
“Doumka,” two waltzes, a Romance in F; 
a “Theme Varié” and a ‘Marche Mili- 
taire.” Liapounoff’s “ 
illon” ended the list. 
|? requires a veritable battle of the giants 

such as the one that took place in 
Berlin the other day to bring home to us 
periodically the fact that one of the most 
firmly established traditions of the profes- 
sion, jealous rivalry, applies after all only 
to the pygmies in art. If the platform 
forces were four giants of the violinist’s 
art it seems scarcely gracious to refer to 
their audience as “giants of endurance,” as 
does one well-meaning but “one track- 
minded” chronicler of this almost unique 
event. 

The concert was a private affair held at 
the home of Carl Flesch, who now ranks 
among Germany’s foremost art fiddlers. 
Mischa Elman played Tschaikowsky’s Vio- 
lin Concerto; Fritz Kreisler joined him in 
a Bach Double Concerto; Eugéne Ysaye 
was heard in Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in D 
minor and the host contributed a sonata 
by Nardini. “Possibly not since Julius 
Klengel, Carl Davidoff, Leo Stern and Al- 
wyn Schroder appeared together in a con- 
cert in Leipsic some seven and twenty years 
ago,” observes a London writer, “have so 
many stars of the stringed world exhibited 
their brilliance in one room on the same 
evening.” 

* * * 

CONTRARY to an impression accepted 

in certain German quarters of late 
Dr. Karl Muck will not forfeit his Berlin 
pension by coming to Boston on a contract 
tor five years, or for any length of time, 
for that matter, for the Boston Symphony’s 
next conductor is a court official in Prus- 
sia and as such cannot be deprived of his 
pension rights. Trve, so long as he is 


3erceuse” and “Car- 


earning a large salary elsewhere his pen- 
sion is not paid, but at the moment that 
his other connections cease his pension as 
a Prussian court official falls due. 


loose in a truly bewildering riot of met- 
aphor to tell “the average music critic” 
just what he is. 

He is, for instance, a malignant growth, 
an intellectual cancer, an impertinent 
agent between the soul that gives and the 
soul that receives, a crier of stinking fish, 
a spoiled child who thrusts his food from 
him because he can’t unite his bootlace. 
Also, he is “like the hermit-crab—over- 
armed in front, utterly flabby and defense- 
less behind. He takes refuge in any 
chance-encountered shell; and, the indecent 
weakness of his body out of sight, makesa 
brave show with his hypertrophied claws. 
But get him to stand nude in the light of 
day and watch him squirm and wriggle into 
obscurity !” 
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who was with the Chicago Opera 


She is shown at Aden, Arabia, 
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In this respect the conductors and 
“chamber musicians” of the Berlin Court 
Opera are much better off than the sing- 
ers, who can claim no pension for the 
simple reason that they are not “court 
officials.” At the Prussian court theaters a 
three-class system obtains, which means 
that all who labor there in the interests of 
art under the direction of the General In- 
tendant are classified as “officials,” “em- 
ployees” and “art personnel.” And when 
Intendant von Hiilsen delivers his Christ 
mas greetings to his subordinates he does 
not fail to address them discriminately as 
“officials,” “employees” and “art person 
nel,” 

“Dr. Muck goes, and what is to become 
of the Berlin Royal Opera?” moans a 
prominent Berlin critic. “Dr. Richard 
Strauss hardly seems to be able to find 
time now to rush through a pair of the 
Opera orchestra’s symphony concerts; that 
he would be willing to share the duties at 
the conductor’s desk in performances of 
opera after Muck’s departure is quite in- 
conceivable. Where is a first-rank force 
to be found now? These first-rankers are 
few and far between, and even toward 
such as may be available the powers that 
be do not seem inclined to make advances.” 
The official ban on Felix Weingartner still 
rankles in the breasts of those who feel 
its effect more keenly than the special vic 
tim of the discipline. 

* * * 

USIC critics who happen to feel some- 
what uncertain as to their proper 
status in society need only consult a re 
cent issue of the Musical Standard to learn 
just where they belong, or, rather, to learn 
that they don’t belong anywhere in present- 
day civilization. The writer turns himself 


EAD men tell no tales, but opera im- 
presarios are not invariably dead 
men—they never are after having had an 
attack of Oscar Hammerstein “in their 
midst’”—and the tales they can tell when 
they unseal their lips are usually enlighten- 
ing as to the complexities of that peculiar 
organism, the artistic temperament. Neil 
Forsyth, the manager of the Covent Gar- 
den Royal Opera, held the close attention 
of his listeners at the annual dinner the 
other evening of the Old Neuenheimers 
Society in London, on which occasion he 
was the guest of honor. 

Dilating upon the extreme sensitiveness 
of artists, whom he took pains to classify 
as charming people, however, Mr. Forsyth 
recalled a feud between two great singers 
who were about to fight a duel in Covent 
Garden through jealousy of each other’s 
reputation. “Each one walked about the 
building mumbling, ‘I will kill him,’ and 
each asked me to be his second! One ex- 
citedly told me that his lamented mother- 
in-law would not rest in her deep grave if 
he delayed killing his rival! It was a try- 
ing business to stop the proposed blood- 
shed, but one morning I informed them 
that duelling was not allowed in this coun- 
trv, and that if they did not shake hands 
at once it would be my duty to take them 
over the road to Bow Street police station, 
where they would incur the full penalty 
of the law. This threat had the desired 
effect; they shook hands and kissed one 
another! 

“One famous singer was anxious to have 
a re-engagement, but as I could not assure 
him that a contract for the following sea- 
son would be forthcoming he tried to play 
a rather undignified trick. Just before the 


second act of the work in which he was 


taking the chief part he sent a message to 
me to the effect that he could not continue 
because he had a bad throat. He had sung 
well in the first act, and consequently | 
knew that he was trying to create a diffi- 
culty. Happily that night another artist 
who knew the role nappened to be in the 
house. So I sent an attendant to call him 
out of the stalls, and when he met me on 
the stage I asked him to dress at once for 
the part. 

“Then I went to the shamming star and, 
after expressing my regret at his very sud- 
den indisposition, assured him that I was 
most anxious to cause him no physical in- 
convenience, and had therefore arranged 
for Signor Blank to finish the perform- 
ance. ‘I am much better now, Mr. For- 
syth,’ was his reply, and he at once started 
to go on the stage. In the wings he saw 
the understudy ready dressed, and with 
the remark, ‘You won’t get a chance to- 
night,’ he sang for the rest of the evening 
without further trouble 

“Still, on the whole, singers are far less 
capricious and tiresome than is generally 
believed, and with that solitary exception 
I have never known one who refused to 
sing when he or she was really able to do 
so.” 

Later in the course of his speech Mr. 
Forsyth indirectly divulged the fact that 
Humperdinck’s “K6Gnigskinder” did not du- 
plicate at Covent Garden the box-office 
success it has won at the Metropolitan or 
even in the German cities where it has 
been sung. “Here in England the most 
singular feature is the lack of musical cu- 
riosity. Only lately we produced a new 
opera by a celebrated composer who had 
already written a work of world-wide 
popularity, and not half the house was 
sold for the first performance, a by no 
means unusual experience. 

“This increases the natural hesitation of 
a self-supporting management to commit 
itself to the large expense of new produc- 
tions, for we have no public authority to 
fall back upon even to share the loss. But 
when we are influenced by these considera- 
tions we are reproached with commer- 
cialism in art and when we lose our money 
we are told that we ought to have known 
that we should.” 

Covent Garden tried to get Caruso for 
the coming Summer season before Mr. 
Hammerstein made his recent attempt to 
sign him, but the tenor is determined to 
have an absolute vacation for three months 
after his Paris engagement in May. 

* * * 


ON the eve of St. Valentine’s Day Dr. 

Hans Richter will make a single guest 
appearance at the Vienna Court Opera, 
conducting “Die Meistersinger.” Despite 
strenuous endeavor on the part of Director 
Hans Gregor, Richter could not be induced 
to undertake more than the one perform- 
ance at this time. At present he is at Zell, 
where he has a small but beautiful res- 
idence. While in Vienna, on his way to 
Zell, he told friends that he felt great need 
for rest after so many years of exhausting 
labor, and that had not this necessity 
pressed heavily upon him he would never 
have left England. Any engagements for 
next Winter must depend entirely upon 
the restoring of his somewhat shattered 
nervous system. Covent Garden is hoping 
to have him back in April, nevertheless for 
the two “Ring” cycles that are to be a 
feature of its Spring season. 

The next Autumn Gregor has arranged 
a series of guest appearances at the Vienna 
house for Frieda Hempel before her en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan calls her 
hitherward. 3y singing there the Berlin 
coloratura soprano will be invading ter- 
ritory long sacred to the high-spirited 
Selma Kurz, but with her Winter secure 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Company 
and no husband or ex-husband near at 
hand to disturb her disillusioned peace of 
mind, Mme. Kurz need not lose any sleep 
over the success in her own particular 
haunts of her only rival on the Austro- 
German stage. 

+ . * 
OW it is a rehearsal orchestra that is 
to solve the problem of the unappre- 
ciated young British composer’s unappre- 
ciatedness. A London musician whose 
name is not divulged but who is said to 


[Continued on next page] 
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occupy “a very high post as musical di- 
rector’ is the author of this latest scheme. 
He believes that there is room in London 
for a rehearsal orchestra to enable young 
composers to hear their works and to con- 
duct them if so minded. It should be open 
to all, the works to be performed to be 
selected by a small committee and the 
Press to be invited to express opinions. In 
the absence of the composer the advocate 
of the rehearsal orchestra would volunteer 
his services to examine the score and con- 
duct, as he has the necessary time and in- 
clination. “Roughly,” he adds, “each re- 
hearsal would cost about from $225 to $250. 
Not much, surely, when the potential re- 
sults are considered.” Not at all! On the 
contrary, a mere bagatelle to the average 
young composer. 
* * * 


[| MPORTANT to the admirers of Gran- 
ville Bantock was the recent first per- 
formance of a new choral work of large 
dimensions by the composer of “Omar 
Khayyam.” Swinburne has supplied the in- 
spiration for the ‘novelty, though not by 
means of the work he wrote under the 
spell of Omar Khayyam-Fitzgerald. “Ata- 
lanta in Calydon,” designed for a_ choir 
of 200 voices, is the new work. 

Novel conditions attaching to tne 
premicre lent a special stimulus to the mu- 
sical public’s curiosity in regard to Mr. 
Bantock’s latest work. It was the com- 
poser’s wislr to demonstrate the affinity ex- 
isting between sound and color, for it has 
frequently been asserted, in connection 
with the relationship of color and music, 
that certain tonal effects suggest particular 
hues, as the Daily Telegraph points out. 
Thus, an analogy has been drawn between 
the sound of the trumpet and scarlet; the 
flute has been said to suggest pale blue or 
some other such cool tint; the timbre of 
the clarinet has been compared to violet, 
and so forth. Upon these lines various 
demonstrations have been made from time 
to time, and something of the same kind 
apparently was attempted by Mr. Bantock 
in the special directions he issued with re- 
gard to the lighting of the concert room 
during the performance of “Atalanta in 
Calydon.” 

* * * 


ER best season since the year she spent 

at the Manhattan is taking Pauline 
Donalda north through England into Scot- 
land and then across the Continent as far 
as Budapest. The Montreal soprano is de- 
voting her voice almost exclusively to con- 


cert work now and the engagements booked 
for her this month include a Gewandhaus 
Concert at Leipsic under Arthur Nikisch’s 
baton, two appearances in Prague and con- 
certs im Berlin, Vienna and Munich, as 
well. 
* *k * 

SIR HERBERT TREE’S revival of “Or- 

pheus in the Under-world” at His 
Majesty’s Theater, London, promises to 
give the latter-day Offenbach vogue almost 
as powerful a stimulus as has the favorite 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” which the English 
metropolitans never tire of hearing. Since 
the opening nights several changes have 
been made in the production. Chief among 
these has been the re-casting of the role 
of Eurydice, first assumed by a new Amer- 
ican soprano, Eleanor Perry, who since 
dropping out of the company has instituted 
suit against the manager for breach of 
contract. 

It appeared, however, that Miss Perry’s 
valuable assets of voice and personality 
found the humors of Offenbach a less con- 
genial element than more serious lyrico- 
dramatic work would be to her. Her suc- 
cessor in the part is Sir Herbert’s daugh- 
ter, Viola Tree, whose principal oppor- 
tunity since deserting the dramatic stage 
to prepare for a career in grand opera was 
as the Eurydice according to Gluck in 
Marie Brema’s revival last year of “Or- 
pheus” in the vernacular. As the Offen- 
bachian Eurydice she has made her most 
pronounced success since she left a Milan 
maestro’s_ studio. 

* * * 

PPROM afar the shadow of the dreaded 

New York Customs is beginning to 
disturb the dreams now being dreamed by 
the members of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra concerning their visit to this coun- 
try in April. Detailed information as to 
the value of every instrument in the or- 
chestra 3 been demanded by the minions 
of Uncle Sam’s tariff law. As some of the 
players own very valuable instruments it 
is computed that the total collection be- 
longing to the 100 musicians is worth some 
$25 000. 


xk * * 
ESS interesting than novel is an ex- 
periment contemplated for the next 
Bristol Festival. The musical director 


purposes to give Wagner’s “Ring” in its 
entirety in concert form, prompted thereto 
by the alleged success of: a concert per- 
formance of “Die Walkiire” at the last 
festival in Bristol. To give the complete 
Tetralogy on the concert platform is a bold 
undertaking and even more asinine than 
daring. 3. a 





EXCEPTIONAL PIANO 
RECITAL IN BOSTON 


Musicianship of Richard Platt Disclosed 
in Well-Selected Program—Enthusi- 
asm for Schumann Sonata 





Boston, Feb. 4.—Richard Platt, pianist, 
played in Steinert Hall last Tuesday before 
an audience He had prepared 
an interesting program and had the cour- 
age, for his piéce de résistance, to attack 
the Schumann F Sharp Minor Sonata, a 


of good size. 


sonata which is certainly one of the finest 
products for the piano of Schumann’s pe- 
riod, and which is, as well, exceedingly 
taxing for the pianist. Of this work Mr. 
Platt—and what musician would not be?— 
is an admirer. The other 
ag were the Beethoven Rondo in G, op. 


1, No. 2; the Overture from Bach’s 29th 
i cantata, arranged by Saint-Saens; 
Schuett’s “Carnival Mignon,” op. 48; Cho- 
pin’s A Flat Ballade; two Liszt pieces, “Au 
bord d’une source,” and the Tarantelle 
from “Venezia e Napoli.” 

Mr. Platt has always been a musician of 
exceptional sincerity and enthusiasm. He 
has been his own severe critic. His mu- 
sicianship and his style as a pianist have 
become the riper and the more interesting 
since he settled in Boston, seven or eight 
years ago. He played the Beethoven Rondo 
with especial charm, with the requisite sim- 
plicity of manner and with a clear, singing 
tone. He was equally fortunate with the 
Bach Overture, a piece of splendidly vital 
music in a very different vein. Schuett’s 
“Carnival Mignon” found itself in rathér 


enthusiastic 


disparaging company, although it gave 
pleasure to many of those present by its 
grace and its unpretentious character, 
whether it is or is not modeled after 
another carnival by a bigger name. The 
Schumann Sonata was the great test of the 
pianist. In some places conditions of the 
moment marred its clear and convincing 
exposition, while as a whole, especially in 
the romantic introduction, in the recapitula- 
tion of the first movement, and the brilliant, 
capricious scherzo, the music was inter- 
preted with authority, understanding and 
individuality. It is always a laudable thing 
to place such a work, which is in some re- 
spects really stupendous, and involves far 
greater demands upon the pianist than 
many more pretentious compositions on a 
recital program, and it should be said that 
the pianist, even when he fell somewhat 
short of his own purposes, was greater 
than when he fulfilled them entirely in 
other and less transcendant moments. The 
familiar A Flat Ballade and the two pieces 
of Liszt were played ad Ja virtuoso and 
brought the recital to a popular conclusion. 
The audience applauded frequently and 
warmly in the course of the concert. 


O. D. 





Characteristic Clément Recital in Boston 


-Edmond Clément gave 
a characteristic recital at Jordan Hall 
Thursday afternoon, singing with his 
wonted good taste and clever management 
of his voice. He sang the poetic “Aquarel- 
les” of Debussy quite as well as the sweet, 
nonsensically amorous little songs by Bem- 
berg, Weckerlin, Massenet,  Barbirolli. 
There was a large audience and so much 
applause that Mr. Clément had to lengthen 
his program considerably. O. D. 


Boston, Feb. 4. 
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DIRECTED OPERA 
300 MILES AWAY 


Montreal Impresario’s Unique Ex- 
perience—-First Performance of 
‘‘Mme. Chrysantheme”’ 


MonTREAL, Feb. 5.—No opera company 
ever worked under a more remarkable art- 
istic direction than that which has guided 
the efforts of the singers and players of 
the Montreal Opera during the past 
week’s visit to Quebec, which included the 
company’s first performance of “Madame 
Chrysantheme.” Rehearsals and perform- 
ances alike were superintended by two men. 
One of them, the deputy-director, was a 
multi-millionaire, the third richest man in 
Canada, and the nephew of a British peer. 
The other, the regular director of the com- 
pany, was at the end of a long-distance 
telephone, three hundred miles away, lying 
on his back in bed with three broken ribs. 
The results of this combined attention were 
so good that the opera-loving people of 
Quebec packed the Auditorium Theater at 
every performance, and the returns from 
this week, even allowing for traveling ex- 
penses, will be greater than those of any 
week in Montreal except that in which the 
Duke of Connaught was present. 


Quebec is one of the best opera towns 
on the continent, having a much more aris- 
tocratic French population even than Mon- 
treal. The Montreal Opera lost heavily on 
its visit there last year, owing to difficulties 
with the authorities of the Catholic Church, 
who objected to the performance of “Tos- 
ca” and other works, and put the whole se- 
ries under the ban; but this year Arch- 
bishop Begin was consulted in advance as 
to the répertoire and placed no obstacles in 
the way. 

On the last day of the regular Montreal 
season Director Jeannotte was driving 
home in a taxi when he was run down by 
a street car, with the result of three frac- 
tured ribs and a severe shock. Colonel 
Frank Meighen, president of the opera 


syndicate, at once took up the reins of 
management and decided to take the com- 
pany to Quebec in place of Mr. Jeannotte. 
Although he is an amateur in music and 
in business is the president of the largest 
milling company in Canada and director 
of a score of banks, trust companies, rail- 
ways and power concerns, he was by far 
the best qualified man available for the 
purpose, for he has attended every per- 
formance and almost every rehearsal since 
the company was organized, and acquired 
a knowledge of every detail of the pro- 
ductions. A few days later, when Mr. 
Jeannotte was strong enough, the telephone 
connection was installed and the invalided 
director was able to take up some of his 
duties, but Colonel Meighen was the real 
“boss” of the week’s performances. 


For this week, which was to have been 
spent in Ottawa, the company is back in 
Montreal. The week has been shorn of 
much of its glory by the cancellation of 
the Duke of Connaught’s visit, all public 
functions of the royal party having been 
called off owing to the Court mourning for 
the Duke of Fife for one month; but the 
week’s program consists of revivals of the 
most popular bills and the house is already 
practically sold out. “Madame Chrysan- 
théme” will be given its first Montreal per- 
formance on Saturday, the closing night of 
the season, and Director Jeannotte will 
thus be enabled to say that every single one 
of his promises of new operas has been 
fulfilled. “Le Chemineau,” which made a 
tremendous hit with Nicoletti in the title 
role and Dereyne for soprano, will be re- 
peated, as will also “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” and “Louise.” These more modern 
works, but especially “Louise,” have given 
an entirely new measure of the capacity of 
M. Hasselmans, the new French conductor, 
who is a very youn* man, thoroughly in 
sympathy with the work of the most ad- 
vanced Opéra Comique composers, and has 
given to these works a dramatic unity and 
a poetic significance which were lacking in 
his conducting of such antiquities as “Ma 
non” and “Faust.” 

Forecasts are already rife as to the plans 
for next season. It is tolerably well as- 
sured that Hasselmans will be re-engaged 
and that the French side of the company 
will have an even greater preponderance 
over the Italian than it has had this season. 
The French performances have drawn 
much larger houses than the Italian, as the 
advocates of French opera are assiduously 
pointing out; but that is partly accounted 
for by the mvch greater drawing power 








Herald. 


was last week. 


Mme. de Cisneros, as Brangaene, 
formance. 


Sig. Campanini alone, 


Adolf Brune, Jnter-Ocean. 


turesque portrayal of Ortrud, 


of a rehearsal, and proved to be 
pealed both to the eye and ear. 


she makes it trenchant 


Mme. 
brilliancy and color to match her looks. 


of the contralto rdles. 
ance last night. 
Moore, Daily Journal. 





Great Triumph of M™: Eleonora 
de Cisneros in Brangaene 


Mme. de Cisneros was appealing as the exponent of Brangaene. She is most 
attractive to the eye—and this is no small advantage- 
that is warm as to tone and skillfully handled—Felix Borowski, Chicago Daily 


In all other rdles excepting that of Brangaene, the opera was presented as it 
Eleonora de Cisneros, also an American singer, made the role of 
the hand-maiden of the Isolde an imposing character. 

Though handicapped by insufficient rehearsals, de Cisneros sang the difficult 
music with considerable success and with musical insight. 
very grateful oper ratic role, th ough it is musically one of importance, 
figure and in action, as well as in vocal art, she encompassed its delineation with 
creditable ease.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Examiner. 


was another commanding figure in the per- 
Evidently she is familiar with 
proportioned inte rpret ition, even though deprived of the advantages of a rehearsal. 
It was her first significant opportunity since rejoining the company and IT LEFT HER 
HEARERS CONVINCED AS TO HER POSITION AMONG THE GREAT CONTRALTOS OF THE PRES- 
ENT.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Daily Tribune. 


The evening performance was that of 
was again nearly filled, and the assembly showed a great deal of enthusiasm. 
tne first act there were seven or eight recalls, one of which was responded to by 
and after the second act there were again half a dozen. 
Eleonora de Cisneros’s Brangaene may be counted among her best achievements.— 


Praise for Eleonora de Cisneros 


Much interest invested in the appearance of Eleonora de Cisneros, whose pic- 
after her return from artistic triumphs in 
found her artistic powers mellowing admirably. 
trying part of Brangaene was undertaken at short notice without even the formality 
all that was expected in attractiveness that ap- 
The high music is well adapted to her voice and 
and appealing—while its warmth 
handling makes it at all times forceful and attractive. 
the most imposing personages on the operatic stage, and her assumption of this 
role is in all points distinctly to her credit.—Charles E. 


de Cisneros was a superbly handsome Brangaene, and with a voice of 
Strictly speaking she has the quality of a 
mezzo-soprano rather than a contralto, though her range allows her to sing 
She gave a splendidly dignified and authoritative perform- 
Outside of these two artists the cast was unchanged.—Edward E. 


and is possessed of a voice 


It is by no means a 
and both in 


the role, for she gave it a beautifully 


Auditorium 
After 


“Tristan and Isolde.” The 


Australia, 
Her work in the difficult and 


and color and admirable 
Mme. de Cisneros is one of 


Nixon, The Daily News. 


most 











of the French casts, including the unique 
Edmond Clément, bely Dereyne, Cargue, 
Huberty, and finally the extremely popular 
Canadian from the Opéra Comique and 
Covent Garden, Beatrice La Palme. Mr. 
Jeannotte himself has stated that there will 
be performances of some of the earlier 
Wagner operas and other German works 
next season in French; and it would not 
be surprising if nearly the whole season 
were sung in that language. 





HONOR FOR MRS. LONGMAN 


Chicago Contralto Re-engaged for Fifth 
Year at Prominent Church 








Marie White Longman, Contralto 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Prudential Com- 
mittee of the North Shore Congregational 
Church last week voted to re-engage Mrs. 
Marie White Longman, the contralto, for 
another year, after she had served in 
that capacity for five years. The said 
committee reported: “We doubt if there 
is another singer in Chicago, or elsewhere, 
who can point to such a record, or whose 
work has been as satisfactory as her con- 
duct and singing have been to the mem- 
bers and attendants of this churcna.” 

i) a8 


NEW FOOTE SUITE PLAYED 


Boston Composer's Work Novelty of 
Chicago Orchestra Program 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—The Thomas Orches- 
tra gave an admirable reading last week 
of George Schumann’s Overture “Liebes- 
fruhling,” 
several years ago under Mr. Stock’s baton, 
and impressed the audience anew with its 
beauty of melody, easily mastering all 
of its complications. Another striking se- 
lection was Rachmaninoff’s symphonic 
poem, “Toteninsel,”’ which was first played 
here under the direction of the composer. 
With due justice to that distinguished in- 
dividual, Director Stock’s interpretation had 
more beauty, more elasticity and power of 
weird fascination, and he gave the impres- 
sionistic effects with sartioting strength 
and freedom. 

The novelty ot the program was the 
first representation of a Suite for String 
Orchestra, by Arthur Foote. There is 
nothing great about it, but it is agreeable. 
The opening movement has grace of ex- 
pression with a joyous flow of melody. 
The pizzicato selection was not only dainty, 
but dazzling, but the fugue was not so 


agreeable and appeared only as a matter 
of form, giving proportion to the com- 
position. 


The most interesting feature of the after- 
noon was the appearance of the concert 
meister, Hans Letz, as soloist. This young 
musician, who is as modest as his work is 
meritorious, selected Bruch’s “Scottish Fan- 
tasie”’ as a medium for exposition. His 
playing was highly approved and he was 
recalled a number of times and until he 
returned and played Hubay’s — 


E. N. 


which was first presented here 


MR. YAN HOOSE WITH 
POHLIG'S ORCHESTRA 


Cordial Reception for Tenor at 
Philadelphia Concerts—A 
Russian Symphony 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.--The feature of 
the program presented by Mr. Pohlig at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s fifteenth pair 
of concerts, last Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, apart from the appearance 
of Ellison Van Hoose, as soloist, was the 
playing of Balakirew’s Symphony in C 
Major, a work distinctly of the modern 
Russian school and Slavic in all its charac- 
teristics. The tremendous difficulties of 
the composition found no faltering on the 
part of Mr. Pohlig and his highly skilled 
musicians, who gave it a glowing interpre- 
tation that left none of its beauties undis- 
closed. It is such music, in fact, as makes 
one feel that the Russian note may well be 
permitted to dominate, and to wish, also, 
that its great composer were more prolific. 
In addition to the symphony, Mr. Pohlig 
attractive overtures—the 
of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Serlioz’s “Benvenuto 


presented two 
“Fingal’s Cave” 
at the opening, and 
Cellini” at the close. 

Mr. Van Hoose’s program number was 
the aria, “Adieu, donc,” from Massenet’s 
“Heérodiade,” which displayed to advan- 
tage the sympathetic qué ility of his voice 
and the dramatic style of his singing, while 
as an encore, after several recalls, he sang 
with expression Verdi's “Celeste Aida.” 
Mr. Van Hoose was received with marked 
cordiality, his former appearances here in 
concert, and, early in the season, as Man- 
rico in “Trovatore,” with the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company, having won him 
considerable popularity. 

On Wednesday evening, the orchestra 
gave the fourth of its series of popular 
concerts, playing a well arranged program 
to the delight of a good-sized audience. 
The numbers included Handel’s Largo, for 
strings, harp and organ, which was given 
by request; the Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music; 
“Reverie” from Raff's “Forest” Sym- 
phony; Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish” 
Caprice, and the “Caprice Italien” of 
Tschaikowsky. The soloists were Irancis 
Lapitino, harpist of the orchestra, who 
played brilliantly Godefroid’s “Fantasia di 
Bravura,” and Edith L. Gastel, a local so 
prano, whose creditable rendering of the 
“Una voce poco fa” aria, from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville”’ won her a cordial ex- 
pression of admiration, both she and Mr. 
Lapitino responding with extra numbers. 


A. L. T. 





Gisela Weber Trio in Boston 
Boston, Feb. 3.—The Gisela Weber Trio, 
Gisela Weber, violinist; Leo Schultz, cel- 
list; Cecile Behrens, pianist, played in Jor- 
dan Hall on the evening of the 3oth. This 


was the program: Trio, for piano and 
strings, Smetana; Sonata, for piano and 
violin, César Franck; trio, “Fairy Story 


Waltzes,” Schuett. The performances of 
the original and stirring composition of 
Smetana and of the lighter work of 
Schuett were characterized by unity of in- 
tention and understanding among the per- 
formers, enthusiasm and musicianly finish. 
The first work opened the program im- 
pressively and the Schuett Trio provided 
exactly the requisite fillip to the ears which 
had just enough of more serious music. 
The performance of Franck’s sonata was 
one that’ redounded to the high credit of 
both violinist and pianist. Miss Weber 
played with authority and with a clear, 
vibrant tone that carried well. Mme. Behr- 
ens, who had no inconsiderable work to 
fulfil as the pianist, acquitted herself ex- 
cellently of her task, and there was fine 
balance of tone between the two perform- 
ers. i. be de 
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} Buffalo Express (Nov. 5, 1911)—“Mme. Villani, 
by virtue of the youthful quality and freshness of 
her voice, and by her girlish aspect, attained more 
nearly the ideal Minnie.” 

Buffalo News (Nov. 5, 1911)—“To Miss Villani 
must be given first place among the principals of 
the afternoon, her extremely fine voice and clever 
acting being worthy of high praise. The fervor 
of her impersonation of the leading role grew in 
intensity as the opera progressed and to her co- 
operation is due the moving effect of the second 
and third acts, where her work was of especially 
charming quality.” 

Scranton Tribune-Republican (Nov. 17, 1911)— 
“Luisa Villani as the irrepressible Minnie pos- 
sesses the charm of a Carmen, a rich and telling 
voice and a large amount of histrionic ability. 
She acted the part with great energy and sincer- 
ity, and her singing was of splendid power and 
expressiveness, betraying just enough of an Ital- 
ian accent to make her performance charming. 
She rose to a great power in the poker game 
scene and was loudly applauded.” 

Scranton Truth (Nov. 17, 1911)—“She has a 
fine, rich soprano, which lent itself admirably to 
the dramatic lines she sings. Her work was one 
of the delightful features of the evening.” 

Scranton Times (Nov. 17, 1911)—‘“‘Luisa Villani, 
who sang the role of Minnie, is one of the most 
capable of the young prima donnas, and she thor- 
oughly captivated her audience. She has a won- 
derful voice, and in the exacting role she was all 
that could be desired.” 

Pittsburgh Dispatch (Nov. 10, 1911)—“A great 
triumph was scored by Mme. Luisa Villani as 
‘The Girl.” A rarely beautiful woman, distinctly 
Latin in type, and gifted with a splendid voice, re- 
markable in both range and purity, she was thor- 
oughly in the spirit of her work, and, further- 
more, proved herself to be an actress of rare 
dramatic ability, as well as a singer of unusual 
power.” 

Allentown Morning Call (Nov. 21, 1911)—“The 
feature musically and dramatically was the work 
of Mme. Villani, whose soprano voice, of won- 
derful clarity. purity and power never weakened 
or wavered in her impassioned scenes and in 
which every other singer and every other element 





STANDARD, Dec. 5, 1911. 


In Liszt’s pianoforte concerto in E flat Tina 
Lerner won for herself a remarkable demonstration 
of approval from the audience to which she was 
compelled to respond with an extra piece, and fully 
she deserved the ovation. 















GLOBE, Dec. 14, Ig1r. 


She proved herself once more to be a true artist 
with a strong sense of the beauty and the meaning 
of music. In the Liszt group she placed the brilliance 
of her execution beyond all doubt. Certainly she is 
a pianist whose visits to London will always be wel- 
come. 


















MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, Jan. 12, 1912. 


She is so favored by nature that she can maintain 
the most unquestionable purity of execution in pas- 
sages of the most dazzling brilliance and is able to 
combine their piquancy with the utmost quietness 
and repose of style. 















PERSONAL ADDRESS: 


TINA LERNER 


RECENT EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN ENCLAND 


Soloist London Symphony Orchestra, (Re-engagement) Dec. 4, 1911 


London Recital, Dec. 13, 1911 


Third American Tour 1912-13 


LUISA VILLANI 


| Says the Pittsburgh Dispatch: ‘‘A rarely beautiful woman... . Gifted with a splendid voice, remarkable in both range and purity.”’ 
OPINIONS OF CRITICS IN LEADING AMERICAN CITIES: 


became secondary. All the body of harmony was 
but the background for the limning of a voice en- 
chantingly sweet and a dramatic personality that 
gripped the audience from the first day in the 
‘Polka’s’ main room to the climax of the drama 
in the shade of the giant redwoods.” 

Baltimore Sun (Nov. 23, 1911)—‘The heroine 
was uncommonly well impersonated by Luisa 








Luisa Villani as ‘‘Minnie’”’ 


Villani, whose conception of the part was strong, 
intense and vigorous. She has a voice of great 
power and splendid quality, well controlled, while 
she sings with ease and admirable intonation. 
Her love for Johnson was a feature that entered 
into her voice, making it at times thrilling with 
the passion of feminine love and at times with 
terrible earnestness. She was a true artist in her 
entire conception and in interpretation of her 
role.” 





TIMES, Dec. 5, 1911. 


Miss Lerner’s playing was remarkably brilliant 
and assured, and in the finale she was particularly 
successful; she never allowed the rhythm to flag 
when the piano part was in command of the situa- 
tion, and she secured so fine a climax that the apa- 
thetic audience was roused and called her back to 
play again. 


STANDARD, Dec. 16, 1911. 


Her playing was charged with poetry and grace. 
Technically it was delightfully clear and free from 
mannerisms. Her performances captivated the ear 
as much as they did the heart. 


Soloist, Manchester Hallé Concerts (Re-engagement) Jan. 11, 1912 


MANCHESTER COURIER, Jan. 12, 1912. 


Only one word will fitly describe her technic; 
it is consummate. It will compare favorably with 
that of any pianist now before the public. Indeed, 
her octave passages and her legato runs are more 
nearly perfect than we have had from any player 
for some years. 





Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


A Noteworthy Triumph as ‘‘Minnie’’ 
in Henry W. Savage's Production of 
Puccini's ‘‘Girl Of The Golden West” 


Richmond Times-Dispatch (Nov. 28, 1911)— 
“Luisa Villani, as ‘The Girl,’ sang so brilliantly 
and played with so much fire that her walk and 
accent passed almost unnoticed—her voice 1s 
clear, ringing and smooth, and she uses it with 
the utmost prodigality.” 

Knoxville Journal and Tribune (Dec. 2, 1911)— 
“Mme. Villani, one of the most beautiful and 
gifted of American grand opera singers, truly 
was well cast. Not of more than ordinary stature, 
her size is forgotten in her masterful singing of 
the role of the bandit’s sweetheart. Her voice 
is soft and full and she is an actress of such note 
as to have last night had the most favorable com- 
ment of many critics. Her facial expression was 
splendid, so different from that of those great 
singers who never have been able to combine 
acting with their singing.” 

Savannah Morning News (Dec. 8, 1911)— 
“Mme. Luisa Villani sang ‘The Girl’ brilliantly. 
Her rich, clear and ringing voice and her dra- 
matic ability and force fit her for the part and 
she was applauded again and again.” 

Atlanta Journal (Dec. 10, 1911)—‘Mme. Luisa 
Villani as ‘The Girl’ had a sweet and powerful 
voice, full and adequate in the higher register.” 

Atlanta Constitution (Dec. 10, 1911)—“‘As soon 
as she began to sing the recollection of her work 
in ‘Madam Butterfly’ last year was recalled. As 
vivid as her beauty, her voice is, and with an in- 
describable timbre which suggests more than 
anything else, perhaps, the intenseness, the rich- 
ness of the happier moments in one’s life. Woo- 
ing and lovely in the last act, she was superb in 
her great scene, the finale of the second.” 

Macon Telegraph (Dec. 12, 1911)—“‘Mme. Luisa 
Villani, as ‘The Girl,’ dominates the opera. With 
brilliancy of beauty, the soul of song, the witchery 
of woman, invested with an imagination that 
makes the role of ‘The Girl’ as her own, Mme. 
Villani, undoubtedly a favorite of the artistic 
gods, proved a veritable golden girl. Her voice 
is a dramatic soprano, filled with a permeating 
warmth that adds the beauty of softness to her 
brilliant tones, being exquisite, whether in the 
low tones or in the high ones. She sings easily 
and naturally, her lovely high notes belonging to 
the kind that generally fill only dreams. Com- 


147 WEST 4th STREET, NEW YORK 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, Dec. 5, 1911. 


The soloist of the evening was Tina Lerner, a 
pianist whose praises were rightly sung on the occa- 
sion of a previous visit to London. Her choice fell 
on Liszt’s E flat Concerto. She played it with fine 
impulse and élan and with complete technical mas- 
tery so that a work usually spoken of in these days 
as hackneyed went its way right brilliantly. 


DAILY MAIL, Dec. 14, 1911. 


She exhibited truly extraordinary technical 
powers. 


MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS, Jan. 12, 1912. 


Her technic is in the highest degree finished, 
and her delicacy of touch and command of tone 
gradation are unsurpassable. She has strong poetic 
feeling and the two Liszt pieces revealed an impul- 
sive temperament which was, however, admirably 
controlled. 
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Eames-Gogorza and George Hamlin Re- 
citals in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 6—Emma Eames 
and Emilio de Gogorza offered a program 
of songs and duets before an audience that 
entirely filled the Auburn Auditorium last 
Tuesday. There was great enthusiasm 
after Gogorza’s masterly singing of “Largo 
al Factotum,” from the “Barber of Seville,” 
and after Mme. Eames’s singing of “Un 
bel di vedremo,” from “Madama Butter- 
fly.’ The two artists were generous with 
their encores. 

George Hamlin, tenor, gave a recital on 
February 2 consisting chiefly of German 
songs, which gave great pleasure. His 
artistry was warmly annreciated and he 
was recalled many times.  & 4 





Lotus Quartet in Pleasing Worcester 
Concert 


Boston, Feb. 5.—The Lotus Quartet gave 
a pleasing concert in Worcester on Feb- 
ruary 2 before an appreciative audience. 
The members of the quartet have been 
singing together for some time, and the 
result is purity of tone, a unity of accent, 
finished phrasing and good harmonization. 
Some of the concerts recently given have 
included appearances at the Old Belfry 
Club, Lexington; Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Beverly ; Cocheto Club, Braintree; Old 
South Church and Piedmont Club, Worces- 
ter, and Harvard. Some of the engage- 
ments for the present month are Pitts- 
field, N. H.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Bridge- 
water, Mass., and Brockton, Mass. A. E. 





Father’s Illness Takes Timothée Adam- 
owski to Warsaw 


30STON, Feb. 4.—Timothée Adamowski, 
ths distinguished violinist of the Adamow- 
ski Trio, sailed for Europe a week ago to 
visit his father, who is said to be dying in 
Warsaw. The elder Mr. Adamowski is in 
his eighty-sixth year and has been in ill 
health for some time. Mr. Adamowski is 
expected to return by February 19, as the 
trio has many important engagements for 
the balance of the season. uO hk. ka 





Berlin’s Approval for Emily Gresser, 
American Violinist 


BERLIN, Feb. 3.—Emily Gresser, the young 
violinist, pupil of Sam Franko, the New 
York conductor, appeared as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, last Monday 
evening, and won strong evidence of ap- 
proval. 


CINCINNATI DEEPLY 
STIRRED BY ZIMBALIST 


Violinist Makes Initial Appearance 
There as Orchestra Soloist—Two 
Novelties on Program 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 6.—The program by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, at the 
concerts of last week, gave an opportunity 
to hear two new works, the Sibelius Sym- 
phony, No. 2, in D Major, and the Glazou- 
now Concerto in A, in the performance ot 
which Efrem Zimbalist made his initial 
bow to Cincinnati. 

The symphony was well played. It re- 
veals originality and was decidedly inter- 
esting. 

in Efrem Zimbalist the orchestra pre- 
sented a soloist of splendid attainments. 
His playing was free from any manner- 
isms and was characterized by sincerity 
and sureness. He displayed a marvelous 
technic and a beautiful tone. Rarely is an 
artist accorded such an ovation as Zim- 
balist received at the conclusion of the 
concerto. The audience was wildly en- 
thusiastic, and, which is most gratifying to 
the artist, he was roundly and insistently 
applauded by every man in the orchestra. 
The concert ended with the familiar 
“Marche Slav,” splendidly played. 

On Tuesday evening, as frequently hap- 
pens, the writer was forced to decide 
whether to attend the first of the series 
of the Adler-Hahn-Lawson concerts or a 
College of Music faculty concert, or hear 
the first part of one and then dodge in 
next door for the latter half of the other. 
But the series given by Clarence Adler, 
pianist; Adolf Hahn, violinist, and Corinne 
Moore Lawson, soprano, present a new 
factor in the musical life of the city, so 
thither I went and stayed. The first half 
of the program was given over to Grieg, 
Messrs. Hahn and Adler playing the beau- 
tiful G Major Sonata. This was followed 
by a group of songs well interpreced by 
Mrs. Lawson, who was accompanied by 
Ada Zeller, an accompanist, whose work is 
always enjoyable. In the second part of 
the program Mrs. Lawson sang _ several 
modern songs, and Messrs. Adler and 
Hahn, with the assistance of Max Froeh- 
lich, ‘cellist, introduced a trio by Louis 
Diemer, the French pianist, a» composer 
new to Cincinnatians. The trio is a grace- 
ful composition, and was splendidly played. 

The faculty concert at the College of 
Music was enjoyed by an audience which 
almost filled the Odeon. The program 
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opened with a quintet for Piano and 
Strings, by Mrs. Beach, played by the Col 
lege Quartet and Adele Westfield Che 
second number, another novelty, was a 
Theme and Variations for String Quartet, 
by Paul Miersch, brother of Johannes 
Miersch, first violin of the quartet. The 
program closed with the Beethoven Quar- 
tet in C Major. P. HE. &. 


ARIANI IN OPERA CONCERT 


Pianist and Metropolitan Stars Enter- 


tain Sunday Night Audience 

Soloists at last Sunday evening’s Metro- 
politan concert were Marie Rappold and 
Inga Oerner, sopranos; Dmitri Smirnoff, 
tenor; Dinh Gilly, baritone, and Adriano 
\riani, the Italian pianist. The audience 
was not as large as it has been at the pre- 
vious events of the kind this season, but it 
gave every evidence of being pleased with 
what was offered it. Mme. Rappold was 
heard in “More Regal in His Low Estate,” 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” and 
three English songs—La Forge’s “Expec- 
tancy,” Speaks’s “lo You” and _ Dick's 
“Spring Ils Here.” The American soprano 
was in good voice and sang with smooth 
ness, freshness of tone and charm of ex- 
pression, her higher tones especially pleas 
ing by their clarit: Her English enuncia 
tion made it possible to understand every 
line of the texts she sang without enforced 
effort. Mme. Oerner gave “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” with sincerity and en- 
joyed an encouraging = reception. Mr. 
Gilly’s “Vision lugitive,” from “térodi- 
ade,” and another French aria were deliv- 
ered with virile, resonant tones while Mr. 
Smirnoff, in several Russian songs of Gret- 
chaninow, Rachmaninoff and lvanhofl, 
proved himself able to eliminate many ol 
the faults of voice production with which 
he has been so often charged. 

Mr. Ariani played Tschaikowsky’s LB [lat 
Minor Concerto, Chopin’s / Major Lal 
lade, Liszt’s “Campanella” and for an en 
core the Second Rhapsody. Mr. Ariani was 
more or less hampered in the Concerto by 
an accompaniment not altogether a model 
of smoothness. His technical equipment 
was in general fully equal to the enormous 
demands of Tschaikowsky’s work and there 
was brilliancy and fire in his playing. lle 
did the Liszt Rhapsody with some uncon 
ventional modifications of tempo, but it 
won him many recalls as did also the Cho 
pin Ballade and the “Campanella.” 


The orchestral numbers, which Adolph 
Rothmeyer conducted, were the *Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream” Overture, Saint 


Saéns’s “Suite Algerienne” and the ballet 
music from “Samson and Delilah.” 


mm 2. 2. 


Raymond Simonds Engaged for King’s 
Chapel Quartet 


Boston, Feb. 6. Raymond Simonds, the 
tenor, has been engaged to sing at the 
King’s Chapel. The other members of the 
quartet are Alice Bates Rice, soprano; Ber- 
tha Cushing Child, contralto, and [arl 
Cartright, bass. Mr. Simonds has filled 
many important engagements in and around 
Boston and will be a valuable addition to 
the King’s Chapel quartet. ha 





FOLK-SONGS DISCUSSED 
AND SUNG INST. PAUL 


Local Soprano Assists Mr. Surette— 
Orchestra Gives Popular Program 
with Mr. Seagle as Soloist 
St. Paut, Feb. 3.—Thomas Whitney 
Surette spoke to an audience of over five 
hundred on “Italian Folk Songs and 
at the last meeting of the Schu- 
bert Club in Junior Pioneer Hall. Mr. 
Surette’s lecture was delightfully enter- 
taining and in- 
structive, and was 


Dances” 





charmingly — illus- 
trated by Mary 
Frances Cum- 
mings in a varied 


selection of appro- 
priate songs and 
by Hedwig Schein, 
whose dancing of 
the “Tarantella” 
added another de- 
lightful feature to 
the occasion. 

The thirteenth 
popular concert by 
the St. Paul Sym- 

















Mary Frances phony Orchestra, 

Cummings W. H. Rothwell 

conductor, was 

played Sunday afternoon, with Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, assisting. 

The orchestral numbers were happily 


chosen, with the Hungarian March from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” as_ the 
opening number. “The Sorcerer’s Appren 
tice,” by Dukas, a favorite number in the 
orchestra’s répertoire, was pronounced 
“fine” by members of the visiting Chicago 
Opera Company, who were hearing the or- 
chestra for the first time. In Wagner's 
“Traume” the spell of the master fell upon 
orchestra and audience, and a remarkably 
sympathetic performance resulted. Gla 
zounow’s “Marionettes” from the suite 
“Scénes de Ballet” made a great “hit” and 
had to be repeated. Tschaikowsky’s “Waltz 
of the Flowers” from the Nutcracker 
Suite’ was exceedingly graceful. in the 
hands of Conductor Rothwell, who is not 
above a sincere appreciation of the dance 
forms and makes a charming feature of 
the waltz as the usual closing number of 
the popular programs. 

Oscar Seagle’s opening number, an aria 
from “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” with 
the orchestra lost something of its effective- 
ness through the miscarrying of rehearsal 
plans and a consequent noticeable lack of 
intimacy in the relation of singer to orches 
tra. Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive’ from 
“Heérodiade,” with Mrs. Robinson at the 
piano, went better, and in the group of 
songs after the intermission the artist easily 
demonstrated his position as a leading con 
cert baritone. Grieg’s “Eros” and Brahms’s 
seventh gypsy song were splendid, and an 
old French chanson of the sixteenth cen 
tury charmed the audience into an acstas) 
which resulted in a repetition of the num 


ber. PF. L. C. B. 


The first performance in France ot 
Hlumperdinck’s “Konigskinder” will take 


place at Cannes this Winter. 
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ZINA 


BROZIA‘’S 


Success with the Boston Opera Company 


ZINA BROZIA 
PERFECT MIMI 


Boston Post, Jan. 4, 1912. 

Mme. Brozia gave a very meritorious 
performance as Mimi, while other tried 
and true singers collaborated as efficientl) 
as usual. There is one, just one, of the 
popular operas of Puccini which demands, 
primarily, singers who know how to sing, 
the music of which is essentially melodic 
and songful. This is ‘“‘La Bohéme.’’ Mme. 
Brozia sang this music with feeling and 
abandon, and with sustained melodic 
fervor whenever the opportunity served; 
with justice to the splendid curve of Puc- 
cini’s phrases, and with much credit to 
herself as a singer and an artist. She 
costumed the part in an appropriately 
simple and almost frowsy manner; she 
acted with unaffected ease and with a 
detail happily appropriate to the character. 


Boston Herald, Jan. 4, 1912 


Mme. Brozia took the part of Mimi for 
the first time last night and gave much 
pleasure to a large audience. When the 
part is more familiar to her, when she 
has fully entered into the skin of the 
grisette, as the French saying is, she 
may be still more effective. This first 
performance was highly creditable to her. 

Certainly no more charming Mimi to 
the eye has been seen in Boston, and 
Mme. Brozia’s grisette is a far more in- 
teresting impersonation than her Mar- 
guerite or Thais. Acting these parts she 
did not leave the well-worn grooves of 
routine. Taking the part of Mimi she 
thought for herself or was more intelli- 
gently coached. , 

For her impersonation is carefully con- 
ceived and distinguished in the perform- 
ance, itself by simplicity and plausible 
spontaneity. She dressed the part in the 
first two acts in a manner different from 
that to which we have been accustomed. 
She did not overdress it, and the brilliant 
color was a relief. Her Mimi was, in turn, 
ingenuous and girlish, then unaffectedly 
desperately in love, then pathetic without 
an attempt at incongruous heroics. Her 
voice is well suited to the part and never 
has she sung here so freely and effective- 
ly. Her tones have a refreshingly pure 
quality. 


Boston Record, Dec. 14, 1911. 

Zina Brozia gave us a new Marguerite, 
rather a wise little flirt in the first scenes, 
but with a depth of real understanding 
anchored in a character stirred only by 
immortal peril and to eternally prophetic 
vision. There is art in it. Two fine op- 
portunities she improved—at the death of 


Valentine and in prison. Musically and 
dramatically Mlle. Brozia sustained inter- 
est and commanded praise. 


ZINA BROZIA MAKES 
A GHARMING MIMI 


Boston Journal, Jan. 4, 1912. 





The French soprano was most admira- 
ble in the third act, in the eloquent fare- 
well scene between Mimi and Rodolfo, 
where much of the music lies within her 
best register. Her acting was interesting 
throughout. 


Boston Transcript, Jan. 4, 1912. 
Miss Brozia, who was singing Mimi for 
the first time at the Boston Opera House 
last evening, assisted the atmosphere of 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


poverty with a gown of flame-colored 
changeable silk, and the performance 
with a vocal excellence not hitherto sup- 
posed of her. Her Mimi cannot have the 


physical slightness which adds somehow 
to the pathos of the part, but she invests 
the scene with a sense of being in the 
midst of the realities of ‘‘the life in 
Bohemia.”’ 


Boston Advertiser, Jan. 4, 1912. 

Zina Brozia was the Mimi. It is a rdéle 
she has sung at the Opera Comique in 
Paris, where Puccini holds fine sway. In 
Boston it was a novelty. Her Mimi dif- 
fers radically from the locally accustomed 
version. It is no delicate, shrinking, faint- 
ing flower. One finds it difficult, at times, 
to feel that she ‘thas something the mat- 
ter with her lungs.”’ She is robust, full- 
lived, gay, tripping, sprightly, coquettish 
in acts one and two. It is not a pathetic 
Mimi. So much for the dramatic side. Of 
the voice, Mme. Brozia has proved hersell! 
here in other roles. Her tones are dra- 
matic rather than lyric, and it is in the 
fortissimo passages that she excels. Her 
best effort was with Dereyne, Constantino 
and Polese in the finale of act three, 
though she sang the ‘‘Mi chiamano Mimi”’ 
of the first act pleasingly. 


Boston Journal, Jan. 4, 1912. 

It was a real Parisian Mimi that sang 
in Puccini’s always delightful ‘‘Bohéme” 
at the Boston Opera House last night. 
Zina Brozia took her place last night in 
the long line of prima donnas who have 
impersonated the heroine of this Latin 


Quarter lyric drama, following the Ameri- 
can Nielsen and Farrar, the Italian Labia 
and Ferrabini and the Russian Lipkowska, 
to mention a few of the most notable 
Mimis with whom soston has become 
acquainted. 


Boston Traveler, Jan. 4, 1912. 


It was the first time that Zina Brozia 
had attempted Mimi, a part to which her 
voice is well adapted. As always, she 
was costumed beautifully and her pretti- 
ness added greatly to the charm of the 
performance. Both in her gayer and more 


serious moments her interpretation of the 
engaging sweetheart of Rodolfo was satis- 
factory, and especially in the moments of 
least dramatic stress her singing was 
pure and compellingly sweet. 


Boston Globe, Jan. 4, 1912. 


As a singer Miss Brozia has not before 
been so entertaining or imaginative. Her 
voice is not large, but one of good quality. 
She not only phrased Puccini’s music with 


intelligence, but made it interpretative of 
the emotional thought by well-chosen 
accentuation and color. 


Boston Globe, Jan. 4, 1912. 


Miss Brozia took her part of Mimi in 
“La Bohéme” last night for the first time 
in Boston—it is said, for the first time 
anywhere. She sang and acted with 
greater spontaneity, expressiveness and 


imagination than at any previous appear- 
ance here. She suggested the character 
with sympathy, versatility and emotional 
appeal. 

Her impersonation approached the well- 
defined and significant profile of a dra- 
matic portrait. 


Boston Globe, Jan. 4, 1912. 


Her part of the dialogue with Marcella 
was expressive, and the scene with Ro- 
dolfo, whom she had just overheard com- 
Plaining of her, was piteous. There was 
illusion and the throb of the heart in it. 


Boston Globe, Jan. 4, 1912. 
Miss Brozia made the transition to 
pathos in the third act with moving 
appeal. 


MISS BROZIA SEEN 
AGAIN AS THAIS 


She Sings with Increased 
Emotional Appeal 


Boston Globe, Dec. 17, 1911. 


Miss Brozia made her performance more 
impressive both in voice and action. Her 
singing more nearly approached justice to 
the music, her acting increased in greater 
degree the illusion of the character, and 
she was the more fortunate in her choice 
of attitudes and posturings. 

During the soliloquy, when in her cham- 
ber Thais ponders the warning of the 
monk upon death and the judgment, con- 
sults her mirror and prays for unperish- 
able beauty, Miss Brozia disclosed a 
greater ability in legitimate song than at 
any previous moment in her several ap- 
pearances here. 

There was an appeal, an emotional 
vitality, a sensible evidence of purpose 
which was but vaguely present at her 
first essay of the part. Her singing in 
this scene at first had lyric charm and 
gathered directness and force through 
her musings upen the things of earth, 
her addresses to Venus, her temptation 
of the monk and final submission. Here 
was the suggestion of the woman who 
would keep the taste of life forever upon 
her lips, and to whom the thought of 
death and the dissolution of her beauty 
was unutterably abhorrent, monstrous, 
appalling. 

This was clearer yesterday in the en- 
treaties to the monk for pity at his final 
pronouncement of doom., The abject ter- 
ror of the creature fawning upon her 
knees in supplication at his feet was 
likely and moving, even as the intensity, 
color and poignant accent of her petitions 
aspirate and impetuous with fear. It 
showed possibilities such as Miss Brozia 
has not revealed before, and was wel- 
come after the large trust which has been 
placed in her. 


Boston American, Dec. 17, 1911. 


Be these things as they may, the Thais 
of yesterday was more interesting in 
many ways than before. For one thing 
Zina Brozia sang better. Mademoiselle 
Prozia yesterday was a very efficient 
Thais from a vocal standpoint. Her voice 
was adequate in all but a very few places 
and in some things were exquisite in qual- 
ity and finish. The light music of the 
terrace scene she sang charmingly. In 
the temptation scene she acted more 
truthfully and forcefully than ever before 
and worked up to the climax of repent- 
ance in very dramatic fashion. 


Boston Advertiser, Dec. 7, 1911. 


In the next scene the amatory music 
which Thais sings regarding the ivory 
statue of the god of love was very sweetly 
interpreteds by Mme. Brozia. 


Boston Herald, Dec. 7, 1911. 


Mme. Brozia has an agreeable voice, 
pure in quality, flexible, and well suited 
to simplicity of expression. The voice is 
not a large one, but it*carries easily even 
in light parlando passages. Mme. Brozia 
sang freely and with much taste. 


— ++ o—____ 


Mme, ZINA BROZIA 
SANG EFFECTIVELY 


Boston Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1911. 


Zina Brozia, as Thais, caught some of 
Athanael’s tremolo at first, as well as his 
religion, but proved effective throughout. 
She was dramatic enough in the second 
act, and showed appealing sweetness in 
the third. But more effective than her 
singing was her acting, which was very 
intelligent and always suited to the occa- 
sion. 


Boston American, Dec. 7, 1911. 


She has a lyric soprano voice of good 
volume and much sweetness. 


Mme. Zina Brozia as Mar- 
guerite Repeats Former 
Success in the Part 


Boston Herald, Jan. 9, 1912. 


The interesting and vocally charming 
Marguerite of Mme. Brozia has so recently 
been reviewed at length in The Herald 
that it calls for no extended comment. 
The singer was in the vein last evening, 
noticeably more at ease in the part than 
upon her first appearance, and the attrac- 
tiveness of her singing was enhanced by 
her avoidance of forcing tone, a habit 
which is at times inclined to mar the 


natural beauty of her voice, in itself 
resonant and emotionally colored. 


Boston Globe, Jan. 9, 1912. 


Miss Brozia gave a performance as Mar- 
guerite which, generally speaking, was 
more fully endowed with intelligence and 
imagination than the previous one. Her 
contemplation of the jewels and the sing- 


ing of the air possessed more spontaneity 
than before and afforded pleasure. Her 
singing has improved noticeably since 
her début ir Boston, particularly as her 
Mimi indicated. 


Boston Globe, Dec. 14, 1911. 


Mme. Brozia made her first appearance 
here as Marguerite, and enjoyed some 
good moments in her impersonation of the 
part. Her entrance in the scene of the 
fair was delightful for its natural sim- 
plicity. There is no great reason why 
Marguerite should walk solemn-faced to 
church. Last night she was seen to greet 
her acquaintances among the young 
women: with girlish eagerness; nor was 
she struck dumb at the sight of Faust, as 


though he were the first man upon whom 
her eyes had ever rested. Her reply to 
his addresses was pleasantly delivered 
and the exit agreeably - naive. 

She was an ingratiating vision at her 
entrance in the garden, and sang of the 
ancient king with demure abstraction, 
broken now and then by curious reflec- 
— upon the stranger who had accosted 
1er. 


Mme. Brozia sang the music with 
agreeable voice and the jewel song with 
no little skill. 


Boston Advertiser, Dec, 14, 1911. 


Zina Brozia gave us a new Marguerite, 
rather a wise little flirt, in the first scenes, 
but with a depth of real understanding 
anchored in a character stirred only by 
immortal peril and to eternally prophetic 
vision. There is art in it. Two fine op- 
portunities she improved—at the death of 
Valentine and in prison. Musically and 
dramatically Mlle. Brozia sustained inter- 
est and commanded praise. 


Boston Journal, Dec. 18, 1911. 
When ‘“Thais’’ was performed for the 
second time at the Boston Opera House, 
Saturday afternoon, several improvements 
were noticeable. One was that Mme. 


Brozia acted with more assurance and 
finesse. 


Boston American, Dec. 14, 1911. 
It is a pure lyric soprano, very pleasing 
to hear, and was very effective in the 
spinning song. It has enough dramatic 


quality so that it was satisfying in the 
church scene and beautiful and thrilling 
in the prison music. 
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HORSEBACK RIDING AS TRAINING FOR MUSIC CRITICISM 


How Richard Aldrich, of the New 
York “Times,” Keeps Himself 
in Condition to Teach the Musi- 
cal Idea How to Shoot—All- 
Around Newspaper Man, Author 
and Farmer as Well as Critic 


O keep in training for active work the 
musical writer should have some ath- 
letic hobby which takes him away from the 
music world, according to Richard Aldrich, 
the musical editor of the New York Times. 
Mr. Aldrich’s 
horseback riding. In the musical season he 
has to content himself with the bridle paths 
of Central Park. 
Put as soon as the opera house and con- 


own particular hobby is 


cert halls are closed in the Spring Mr. Ald- 
sarrytown, N. Y., 
there to remain until the beginning of the 
musical season in the Fall. Here the Times 
critic leads the simplest life, riding over 


rich goes to his farm at 


the country roads or inspecting his dairy in 
the routine of shipping milk to New York. 


And while in the country Mr. Aldrich keeps 
the brain active by writing books and 
articles on various musical subjects. 

From his youth Richard Aldrich intended 
to become a newspaper man. But like 
many children of a musical family he began 
to study the piano while a boy. And as an 
undergraduate at Harvard he studied mu- 
sic with John K. Paine, the organist and 
composer. 

As there were many pianists in Harvard 
he was not a member of the college orches- 
tra. But he used to play trios and quartets 
with some of his student friends, among 
whom was James Loeb, the founder of the 
Institute of Musical Art. Later young Ald- 
rich studied the violin and the ’cello. 

In the year that he entered Harvard the 
soston Symphony Orchestra was founded 
and Mr. Aldrich used to make frequent pil- 
grimages to Boston to hear the concerts. 
Also the young entnusiast took every op- 
portunity to hear grand opera as presented 
in Boston by the Mapleson Opera Com- 
pany. 





Richard Aldrich, Music Critic of the New York “Times,” on His Farm in Barry- 
town, N. Y. ; 


While at Harvard the only journalistic 
activity of the future critic was in writing 
musical notes for the college daily paper, 
the Crimson. But after his graduation he 
obtained a position on the staff of the 
Journal of Providence, R. I|., his native city. 

Beginning as a general reporter Mr. Ald- 
rich was allowed to follow his inclination, 
which led to musical affairs. Also he cov- 
ered such drama as appeared in Provi- 
dence, which was considerably superior to 
the theatrical fare which is now served to 
the Rhode Island metropolis. 

The duties of a reporter often led Mr. 
Aldrich to the State Legislature. And 
there his abilities were noticed by one of 
the members, who later became United 
States Senator Dixon. He took the news- 
paperman with him to Washington, where 
Mr. Aldrich acted as the Senator’s secre- 
tary for more than a year. 


New York next called Mr. Aldrich, and 
through the interest of H. E. Krehbiel he 
obtained a place with the New York Trib- 
une. In addition to his general work he 
was supposed to help Mr. Krehbiel in the 
music department. With the Tribune he 
became telegraph editor, assistant day ed 
itor and assistant literary editor. 

In 1902 Richard Aldrich joined the staff 
of the New York Times, as its music critic, 
a position which he has since held with 
marked distinction. During his vacations 
he has also written book reviews for the 
Saturday literary supplement of the Times. 

As a contributor to the magazines Mr. 
\ldrich has been a prolific writer on mu- 
sical topics. He is also the author of va- 
rious books, including a “Guide to Par- 
sifal” and a “Guide to the Nibelung’s 
Ring.” And in addition he is the translator 
of Lilli Lehman’s book, “How to Sing.” 





Kneisel Quartet Scores Artistic Success 


in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—If the quarter cen- 
tury of F. Wight Neumann’s dominance 
here in concert affairs had not been pro- 
ductive of many good fashions, certainly 
the final success of the Kneisel Quartet 
would be sufficient cause for recognition of 
his artistic service. The second concert 
of this artistic organization attracted a 
crowded house last Sunday afternoon. The 
program advanced three complete selec- 
tions, a novelty by Alexander Kopylow—a 
Russian composer; that perfect composi- 
tion, the C Major Quartet of Mozart, and 
the beautiful and familiar work of Schu- 
mann in A Major. The playing of the 
Kneisel group is ever correct, always re- 
fined and of late vears has experienced a 


sympathetic drift. As for 
the reading of Schumann and Mozart, 
their interpretation at the hands of this 
excellent body are too familiar to require 
repetition at this time. The novelty of 
Kopylow was also played brilliantly. 


sensitive and 





No Sunday Recital for Cecile Ayres, 


Pianist 


The date of the first American appear 
ance of Cecile Ayres, the Philadelphia pian 
ist, who has been studying abroad for sev 
eral years and has given successful re 
citals in Berlin and other European cities, 
has been changed. Miss Ayres, who re 
turned to the United States last week, was 
to have given a recital in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on March 3, which falls on Sun- 
day, but the engagement was canceled by 


her father for religious reasons. There- 
fore Miss Ayres’s New York début will 
be made on a week day, some time after 
March 3. 


“Judas Maccabzeus” Sung by Jamestown 
Choral Society 

Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Handel’s 
oratorio, “Judas Maccabeus” was pre- 
sented recently by the Jamestown Choral 
Society, with Samuel Thorstenberg as di- 
rector, assisted by the Choral Society Or- 
chestra and the New York Oratorio Quar 
tet, composed of Mabel Strock, soprano; 
ime. Stilwell-Hagar, contralto; Horatio 
Rench, tenor, and Wilmot Goodwin, bass. 
In a large measure the production was a 
personal triumph for Director Thorsten- 
herg, so well trained did he have his chorus 


of singers. As this was the first appear- 
ance of the Choral Society in this class of 
work, the success was all the more credit- 
able. Mabel Strock captivated the audience 
from the outset with her pure soprano, and 
much praise was due Miss Strock and 
Mme. Stilwell-Hagar for their work in 
their duets. Mr. Goodwin as Simon, the 
High Priest, scored particularly in his sec- 
ond number, “I Feel the Deity Within.” 
Mr. Rench as Judas was suffering from a 
cold which marred his work to a certain 
extent. 


Milwaukee Sunday Night “Pop” Concert 
Experiment Fails 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 28.—Tht attempt of the 
municipality to extend the weekly “pop” 
concerts in the Auditorium on Sunday aft- 
ernoons to include Sunday evenings proved 
a failure last Sunday. The attendance in 
the evening was 885, a third of the number 
in the audience in the afternoon. The cost 
of the evening concert was $165 and the 
receipts only $&8&. The afternoon concerts 
entail an expenditure which makes neces- 
sary an attendance of 3,200 at ten cents 
each. Yesterday afternon’s “pop” brought 
out 2,155 people. The series is not con- 
ducted to make money, but to provide en- 
tertainment of a high class to people who 
cannot afford to pay large prices. The 
municipality pays the deficit. M. N. S. 





Mme. Charbonnel Entertains Returning 
Composer in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 3—Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel entertained last Tuesday after- 
noon with a tea, in honor of Kate Van- 
nah, composer, who has recently returned 
from England. Mme. Charbonnel and 
Miss Vannah were assisted in receiving by 
Katherine Ricker of Boston, who, during 
the afternoon, sang several of Miss Van- 
nah’s songs, including “Good Bye, Sweet 
Day,” “Gray Rocks,” “Lullaby” and “I 
Know a Place Where All Will Rest.” Miss 
Vannah and Mrs. Joyce also sang a duet. 
Miss Ricker has a pleasing contralto voice 
of wide range, which she used with rare 
skill. G. F. H. 


Jane Noria’s European Season 


Paris, Jan. 17.—Mme. Jane Noria, the 
American soprano, is devoting her time to 
concert-giving in Europe this season. She 
has sung several times in Paris of late and 
the beauty of her voice and her fine inter- 
pretations have received unlimited praise. 
At a recent concert at the Salle Gaveau 
Mme. Noria was acclaimed for her singing 
of several excerpts from De Lara’s new 
opera, “Lolia,” the composer in particular 
expressing the warmest admiration of her 
work. 


Henry L. Gideon Lectures on Opera in 
New Haven 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 30.—Under the 
auspices of the Boston Opera Company, 
Henry L. Gideon lectured here on Janu- 
ary 15 on “Aida,” and on January 29 on 
“Rigoletto.” These lectures were ar 
ranged for those who were interested in 
the local opera performances. Mr. Gideon 
not only outlined the stories of the operas, 
but illustrated them by playing selections 
and themes on the piano. 
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The famous instrument which lessens the 


work of teachers and pupils 


HAS PIANO TOUCH AND ACTION 


A Trial Will Convince 
For Catalog Address 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 


42 West 76th Street, New York 





CONCERT 


London Studio: 10 Redcliffe Gardens 





BENTTA LE MAR 


SOPRANO 
Berlin Management: HERMANN WOLFF, Flotwell str. I. 


ORATORIO 


London S. W., England 











INSTRUMENTS, 


INDWORTRH 


a Connected with a School for Operatic and Dramatic Art 


Branches of Instruction:—VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN, STRINGED 
PERCUSSORS, THEORY CLASSES, 





Kapellmeister Otto Schwarz 


Complete Preparation of Operatic Roles 


References from leading opera singers, such as: 


Francis Florence 


BERLIN W. 62. 


Maclennan, 


Madame Matzenauer, Putnam Griswold, 


Easton, Frances Rose, and others. 
Telephone, Luetzow 7007, Luetzow Platz 12. 


MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 


MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME, EMERICH: 


CHARLES DALMORES, dramatic Tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Co. and the Lohengrin of Bayrouth festival. 
PUTNAM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

MARGARETHE MATZENAUER, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 
Opera, Munich. 

FRANCIS MACLENNAN, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 


atic Tenor. 


TRULY SHATTUCK.* ; , 

CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritone 

of the Chicago Opera Company. 

ADAMO DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Mezzo -Soprano, Covent Garden, 
London, now at the Metropolitan. 

HANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas. 

FRANZ EGENIEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Royal Opera 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


lhe names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emertch. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


INSTRUMENTS, WIND 
MUSICAL SCIENCES, SCHOOL 


FOR CONDUCTING AND ORCHESTRA, CHAMBER MUSIC, TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


TEACHERS AND OPERA. 


Board of Directors: PRCF XAV"=R SCHARWENKA. 


-S 


PROF. PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. 


BERLIN, W, Nicolsburger Platz 1 


Tel. Wm. 
No. 2067 


CHARWENKA 


Berlin W., Genthinerstrasse Ii. Branch Institute: W. Uhlandstrasse 14. 


Instruction in all branches given in the English language. 
students may be matriculated, however, at any time. 


Term commences September ist; 
Hours for matriculation: 11-12:30 and 


5-6. Prospectus and Annual Report may be obtained free of charge by applying to the 
office of the main conservatory, or the branch institute, Uhlandstr. 14. 


Kapelimeister, ROBERT ROBITSCHEK. 
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gx Professor 
Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin. 
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212 W. 59th St., New York 
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From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St., New York 
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Violinist 
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The Max Jacobs Quartet 


Studio: 15 W. Sist St., New York 
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ARTHUR FRAZER 
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Recitals 
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ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR—-COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
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Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


*® Serenade,” '* The Bird,” '' The Rain Drop,” ‘A 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmer 
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6424 Washington Avenue 
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THE BREAK IN THE WAGNER-LISZT LETTERS 





EADERS of the Wagner-Liszt corre- 
spondence wonder why thére is a vir- 
tual suspension of letters in the long period 
from 1861 to 1872. Ashton Ellis, with the 
new and more complete edition of this cor- 
respondence in hand, explains in the Lon- 
don Musical Times how the break came. 
Wagner wrote Liszt a letter full of “gal- 
lows-humor” (he himself begins by calling 
it “humoristic-realistic’) which the New 
York Evening Post reprints as follows: 


“Or does one reproach me with not liv- 
ing more shabbily? My Franz, when you 
come to see the second act of ‘Tristan,’ 
you'll agree that I require a lot of money. 
I’m a great spendthrift; but indeed I get 
something to show for it—You know that. 
I ask you to remember it. And never be- 
lieve I take quarrels with Dingelstedt, 
Duke, or whoever it be, in real earnest. 
All I want of the world is mere money; 
I’ve everything else. For that paroxysm 
of conceit you’re answerable yourself, 
through your rejoicing over the first act 
of ‘Tristan’; when you come to know the 
second, you'll forgive me also if my cry 
to-day is nothing else but ‘Money, money!’ 
—never mind how or from where. My Tris- 
tan will pay it all back!—If I go quite 
crazy, I shall telegraph to you still with my 
last napoleon! 

“Adieu! Happy New Year! 


“Send Dante and Mass [Liszt’s ‘Graner’]. 
3ut above all—money! Honorarium for— 
Lord knows what! Tell Dingelstedt he’s 
every inch an ass; and the Grand Duke, 
his snuff-box is pawned—strict truth! He 
should be got to redeem it.—But don’t you 
ever write me seriously or pathetically 
without. My word, didn’t I say the other 
day you all were bores? Has it borne no 
fruit at all, then? 

“Improvement for the New Year! That'll 
be a fine tale! Oh, oh! 

“Good night! Thy R. W.” 

It is strange that Tiszt did not see the 
“gallows-humor” of this letter. Mr. Ellis 
thinks that the Princess Wittgenstein, who 
did not like Wagner and wanted Liszt all 
to herself, was behind it, and made him 
send in reply the following curt note. in- 
dicating that for once he had lost his tem- 
per: 

“Not to be exposed any more to the dan- 
ger of boring you with ‘pathetic, serious’ 
phrases, I am returning the first act of 
‘Tristan’ to Hartel, and shall crave per- 
mission not to make acquaintance with the 
others until after their public issue. 

“As my ‘Dante’ symphony and Mass can- 
not count as bank-stock, it will be super- 
fluous to send them to Venice. I also re- 
gard it as no less superfluous for the fu- 
ture, to receive thence telegraphic cries for 
help and wounding letters. 

“In serious most loyal attachment to thee 
abides F. Liszt.” 





SPALDING SOLOIST WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Oberhoffer Gives Fine Reading of 
Brahms Second Symphony—Excel- 
lent Work by Violinist 


MINNEAPOLIs, Jan. 29.—Brahms’s Second 
Symphony was the chief attraction for 
musical lovers at last Friday’s concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, at 
which Albert Spalding, the violinist, was 
soloist. The symphony scored a _ great 
only second to the demonstration 
accorded the young virtuoso who played 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor 
with rare artistry. Mr. Spalding had not 
been heard in Minneapolis for 
years and displayed a masterv, dignity and 
poise which many an older violinist cannot 
claim. Besides his technical powers Mr. 
Spalding has a youthful freshness which 
resulted in a close bond of sympathy be- 
tween him and his audience.. Especially 
notable was his playing of Saint-Saéns’s 
Rondo Capriccioso with orchestra. 

The program opened with Busoni’s ar- 


success, 


several 


rangement of Mozart's Overture, “Magic 
Flute,” which was played with sonority 
and finish. The Brahms Symphony proved 


one of the most beautiful works of the 
season. The concert closed with Schu- 
mann’s Overture, “Liebesfruehling,” a 
work which has all the melodiousness of 
Mendelssohn and the freshness of Mozart 
in spite of its orchestral demands. 
Sunday’s Popular Symphony Concert 
was one of the most successful of the 
season. Alma Johnson-Porteous, a Min- 
neapolis contralto, was the soloist. Chief 
interest centered in the exquisite arrange- 
ment by Mr. Oberhoffer of Schumann’s 
“Childhood Scenes,” with the “Traumerei” 
added. The audience showed its appre- 
ciation by applauding long. Hamish Mac- 
Cunn’s Overture, “Land of the Mountain 
and Flood,” full of Scotch harmonies and 
turns, opened the program. A novelty was 
Carl Busch’s arrangement of MHandel’s 
Larghetto from the flute and piano sonata, 
which reminded of the more famous 
Largo. The “Dream Pantomime,” from 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” was 
well played, especially the choral with its 
demands upon brasses and horns. Mrs. 
Porteous sang “Plainte d’Ariane” by Co- 
quard, a work of much beauty and orig- 
inality. As an encore she gave [Ilgar’s 
“Where Corals Lie.” Her second number 
was “O Love, Come to My Aid,” from 
“Samson et Dalila,’ and as an encore she 


sang the old ballad, “Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms.” 

The orchestra left Sunday night for a 
tour of Wisconsin, where it will play en- 
gagements in Sheboygan, Neenah and Ap- 
pleton. The dates for the Eastern tour in 
March are announced as follows: March 
9, Chicago; March 10, open; March 11, 
Logansport, [nd.; March 12, Louisville, 
Ky.; March 13, Cincinnati, Ohio; March 
14, Columbus, Ohio; March 15, Cleveland, 
Ohio; March 16, Pittsburgh, Pa.; March 
17, Washington, D. C.; March 18, New 
York; March 19, Buffalo, N. Y.; March 
20, Fort Wayne, Ind.; March 21, Chicago, 
Ill.; March 22, Indianapolis, last symphony 
concert; March 23, open; March 24, Min- 
neapolis, last popular concert and end of 
home season. 

The Minneapolis String Quartet, at its 
second concert of the season, played the 
little heard Beethoven Septet, the quartet 
being augmented with horn, bassoon and 
clarinet players of the symphony orches- 
tra. The work received a masterly read- 
ing. The program opened with Smetana’s 
Quartet, “Aus Meinem Leben,” which was 
played with fire, finish and musicianly ap- 
preciation. A novelty was Halvorsen’s ar- 
rangement of the famous “Passacaglia” by 
Handel, played by Richard Czerwonky, 
first violin, and Karl Scheurer, viola. 


¥. H. &. 





Famous Bach Choir Reorganized 


3ETHLEHEM, Pa., Feb. 3.—Formal an- 
nouncement was made this week of the re- 
establishment of the Bach Choir, with head- 
quarters in Bethlehem, and proposed aux- 
iliary branches in nine large cities of the 
country. The first festival will be held 
on May 31 and June 1 at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, when the Mass in B Minor will be de- 
livered under the direction of Dr. S. Fred 
Wolle, founder of the Bethlehem Festivals, 
who resigned as head of the music de- 
partment of the University of California 
to resume this work in his native city. 
The financial success of the 1912 Festival 
has been assured by the offer of Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, to guarantee $2,500, or one-half 
of the estimated expenses of the Festival. 
Of the remainder, $1,500 has been sub- 
scribed to date by music lovers of the 
Bethlehems and other cities. Bach’s Mass 
is being rehearsed by a chorus of 150 sin- 
gers of Bethlehem, comprising many of the 
veterans of the Bach Festivals of 1900, 
I90I, 1903 and 1905. The former Oratorio 
Society of Bethlehem, of which T. Edgar 
Shields was conductor, voluntarily merged 
with the new choir. 





Fritz Kreisler was one of last month’s 
concert givers in Paris. 





COMPOSITIONS OF 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Orchestra—Suite for Orchestra, MSS.: No. 1, 
Seg: .dilla. 2. Intermezzo. 3. Jota Aragonesa. 
4. Valse Lente (Pastorale). 5. Finale (Bolero). 

Full score and orchestral parts may be 

obtained of the publisner. 
Pianoforte: 
PRONENEDS ©. 9-6 3) 's' eae da ees Price, 75 cents 
SEE; - on 6) dein ck te ce eoee Price, 75 cents 


Songs: No. 1. susie of Hungary (2 keys). 
2. Gypsy Lullaby. 3. Why I Love Thee (2 
keys). 4. Pastoral "Lullaby. 5. Serenade. 
6. L’ange Gardien. 7. Norse Maiden’s Lament. 


In One Volume, Price $1.00. 
Separately, Price 50 Cents Each. 
Published by H. W. Gray Co. (Novello & Co.), 
21 East 17th Street, New York, 
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A GAIN OF $70,000 
BY CHICAGO OPERA 


Increase in Receipts Over Last 
Season— Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Gratitude to Dippel 


Exact figures on the financial returns of 
the Chicago Opera season of ten weeks for 
IQII-12, as compared with those for the 
year preceding were given out last week 
by General Manager Dippel and show a 
gain of $70,168. Mr. Dippel’s figures fol- 
low: 

Total receipts ten weeks in Chi- 

Cee. 3008-8089... .... ceerese $452,530.25 
Three performances in Cleve- 

land, three in Milwaukee and 








one in Cincinnati............. 42,040.00 
ss CC eee sees . .$494,576.25 
Total receipts ten weeks in Chi- 

CRO, IDIO-IOTT.... .creccecees $400,407.50 
Performances in Milwaukee, 

ES <3. ehh Con baa as 64 9 24,000.00 

re ee oe CUE sg alec a sag $424,407.50 
Increase of season of IQII-I9I2 

ER ee 70,168.75 


“This statement,” says Mr. Dippel, 
“shows progress in patronage and receipts. 
Therefore before leaving- Chicago I want 
to express my thanks to the great opera- 
going public of Chicago for all its liberal 
and continued patronage which has made 
the season that has just closed the most 
successful in the musical annals of Chi- 
cago. 

“One feature of the last ten weeks 
stands out most prominently. Nearly all 
of the novelties have met with immediate 
success, the most notable being ‘Natoma,’ 
‘Cendrillon, ‘The Secret of Susanne,’ ‘Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame’ and finally ‘The 
Jewels of the Madonna.’ In reference to 
the last named opera, its instantaneous ap- 
proval by Chicago audiences made the 
deepest impression on the composer, Er- 
manno Wolf-Ferrari, whose fame in this 
country really began with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company’s production of his 
‘The Secret of Susanne.” Therefore I hope 
to retain all these operas in the regular 
repertoire for next season. 

“The gratitude felt by Wolf-Ferrari both 


for his ‘discovery’ by the company and the 


enthusiastic approval of his operas is 
shown in the following letter which I have 
just received from him: 

‘My Dear Drrecror: Before leaving 
America I deem it my duty to thank you 
for having been instrumental in so force- 
ful a manner in introducing me to this 
grand and glorious country. It has given 
me such magnificent and_ everlasting 
impressions that it will mark the turning 
point of my whole career. The highest 
praise I can bestow upon you is to express 
to you my gratitude for the manner in 
which you have succeeded in surrounding 
yourself for the production of my opera 
with so competent a personnel as Maestro 
Campanini, your artists, the staff on the 
stage and in the orchestra. Supported by 





SENATORS FORGET THE CARES OF STATE IN MUSIC THE TOLLEF DEN TRIO 











PROVES ITS WORTH 


Well-Chosen Program Excellently 
Played— Kellerman Scores 
as Soloist 





The Tollefsen Trio (Mme. Schnabel- 
Tollefsen, pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen, vio- 
linist, and Paul Kéfer, ’cellist), assisted 
by Marcus Kellerman, the basso, was heard 
in a recital at Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, on Tuesday evening of last week. 
The program consisted of Mozart’s E 
Major Trio, a Ballade by Arthur Foote, a 
“Romance” by S. Camille Engel, for violin 
and piano, and Boelmann’s Trio in G. This 
organization has earned the right to be 
classed among the foremost of its kind in 
the country and its work at this recital was 


on a consistently high level of excellence 
and commanded hearty applause. The 
placid and charming Mozart work was 
played with delicacy, finish and _ classic 
spirit, with much precision, smoothness 
and an excellent quality of tone. 

The Boelmann Trio, which has_ been 
heard here rarely, if ever, is an interesting 


—Photo by Harris & Ewing. 


United States Senator Robert L. Taylor, of Tennessee (on the Right), and His work: the five-four rhythm of the first 
Brother Senator, William O. Bradley, of Kentucky, Giving an Impromptu) ovement proved to be fascinating and 


Concert in Senator Bradley’s Office in Washington 


U NITED States Senator Robert L. 

lor, of Tennessee, known widely as 
“Fiddling Bob” Taylor, and who is said 
to have won his way to the governor’s 
chair largely by the aid of his violin, 
startled his friends some time ago by an- 
nouncing that he had given up playing. 
However, the Senator evidently reconsid- 
ered his decision because when the occu- 
pants of the Senate Building at Washing- 


Tay a 


the broadly sustained melody of the slow 
movement, with its fine coloring, was espe 
cially effective’ The Scherzo was done 
with elfin-like delicacy, while the finale, in 
which the composer employs the device of 
bringing back portions of the slow move- 
ment and Scherzo, made an effective clos- 


ton passed the office of Senator William 
OQ. Bradley, of Kentucky, the other day, 
they heard the soft strains of a violin and 
guitar. And there in the office were Sen- 
ators Taylor and Bradley, having an en- 


: ing movement. The audience 

joyable concert all to themselves. Later yon, bovine: ere i _ —o a 
. . . > y > a) a y ) 7 > > 

the two distinguished Southerners enter- no : oo e tree 


tained a number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives with sweet old melodies of the 
Southland. 


Mr. Kellerman was heard in Hans 
Hermann’s “Drei Wanderer,” Grieg’s “Im 
Kahne,” Koemennich’s “Vagantanliedchen,” 





such important factors 


and the warm- 
hearted enthusiasm of the Chicago public, 
the thorough artistic judgment of the press, 
and last, but not least, the most liberal as- 
sistance of the board of directors, 
give you great satisfaction to work here, 
and I wish to felicitate you most heartily 


on these excellent opportunities. 


‘The pleasant days which I spent in Chi- 
cago will never be forgotten by me and I 


shall always think of them with the great- 


est happiness. Please 


accept my sincere 
thanks for everything you have done. With 


kind regards, | am, yours most sincerely, 


nm 
4 


Wotr-FErRRARI.’’ 





Organists Make Plans for Next Na- 


tional Convention 


An interesting meeting of organists was 
held on Monday evening at the Musicians’ 
Club, under the auspices 
New York Council of the 
ciation of Organists, at which plans were 
convention 
to be held in the Ocean Grove Auditorium 


discussed for the next 


annual 


of the Greater 
National Asso- 


during the first week of August. — 
At the recent meeting of Executive Com 


it must 


Strauss’s “Sehnsucht,” A. Walter Kramer’s 
“The Relief,’ Henry Hadley’s “Give Me 
mittee, Frederick Schlieder was appointed Thy Hand,” Cadman’s “At Dawning,” 
chairman of the Program Committee, and Damrosch’s “Danny Deever,” and other 
as a result Monday evening’s meeting, songs by Haile and Watts. The dramatic 
which was attended by a liberal number of qualifications of this artist, as revealed in 
New York’s leading organists, decided to his delivery of these numbers, found the 
devote at least two days at the coming audience duly responsive. There were 
convention to discussing ways in which times when he seemed inclined to disre- 
organists, as a class, may stimulate real gard the small size of the hall in the vol- 
creative musical development in their own ume of tone he emitted. but at others— 
country on a par with that represented in notably in Grieg’s ever-enchanting “Im 


the work of organists in other countries Kahne,” he showed his command of a 
anime beautiful mezzo voce. Aside from this 
Galston Touring Russia song the ones of greatest musical value 


4 . nazugl : were those of Iladley and Kramer. The 
Gottfried Galston, the distinguished former is of simplicity and tenderness, 
pianist, who will visit America next sea- while the latter is a forceful and imagina- 
son, is now in Russia making his annual tive piece of writing. Mr. Kellerman took 
tour. From January 17 to 20 Mr. Galston advantage of its significant opportunities 


gives no less than. five | recitals in St. for emotional effect and sang it with dra 
Petersburg, and during February he will matic directness. Sigmund Herzog played 
play in six or seven of the important cities, the accompaniments tastefully. H. F. P. 


cutting short his usual stay, however, as 
he has a remarkable offer to visit South 
America before coming to the United Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, 
States, and is returning to Berlin to con- who made a modest New York début at 
sult his managers. It is believed that he Carnegie Hall in December, is about to 
will defer this South American trip until make his reappearance in London after a 
after he has played in the United States. globe-girdling tour. 
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WOLF-FERRARI FULL OF 
GRATITUDE AS HE SAILS 


Composer Warmly Thanks  Gatti- 
Casazza for Fine Production of His 
“Donne Curiose” at Metropolitan 


Just before Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, the 
German-Italian composer, sailed from New 
York for Europe on the Cedric, on Thurs- 
day of last week, he wrote the following 
letter to General Manager Gatti-Casazza, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, convey- 
ing his thanks for the production at that 
house of his opera, “Le Donne Curiose” : 
“Dear and Honored Directer: 

“Before leaving New York, and thus 
closing a period which will have been 
epoch-making in my life, I will write you 
again to express the feeling which now 
overwhelms me. 

“In looking back at the past few weeks, 
I see with joy and gratitude that I have 
not been regarded as a professional musi- 
cian who has been praised, recognized and 
catalogued, but as a man who has spoken to 
men, and who in this refreshing contact 
with his fellows has shared their joy. This 
is far greater, deeper satisfaction. But 
this could never have been attained but for 
a production ef my work so truly inspired 
by genius and love that it was possible for 
me not merely to present an ‘interpreta- 
tion’ of my opera, but my very opera itself 
as it has lived in my mind and as I wrote 
it. 

“Your marvelous Toscanini, with his soul 
of genius and his heart cf joy; the assist- 
ance of marvelous singers and musicians, a 
discriminating stage management and poetic 
material accessories have conjured up a 
production of my ‘Donne Curiose’ which 
could not be excelled, and which has moved 
and enchanted me. 

“To you, the dominant master and soul 
of all; to Toscanini, and to all the artists 
on the stage and in the orchestra I render 
thanks and love. 

“My greetings to the public of New York, 
so receptive of art and appreciative of 
music; and also to the press, which has 
the courage here to let natural impres- 
sions and poetry, and not reflection, serve 
as the basis for its judgment of music, 
which itself is, or should be, all impres- 
sions and poetry. 

“We live but once. Why should we not 
naturally beautify our lives? Why should 
we spoil it with lamentable music and 
opinions about music? Let us learn from 
children. 

“Auf wiedersehen, America! 

“With hearty greetings, 

“ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI.” 








DETROIT SINGERS FAREWELL 


Mrs. Granville Filer Gives Exacting 
Program Before Her Departure 


Detroit, Jan. 26.—Mrs. Granville Filer, 
one of the leading singers of Detroit, gave 
her farewell recital in this city last eve- 
ning. Mrs. Filer leaves in a few days for 
3oston, where she will make her home in 
the future. The hall was completely filled 
with Detroit music lovers and friends of 
the young singer. 

In the exacting program, including com- 
positions of Pergolesi, Weber, Schubert, 
Franz, Brahms and modern English com- 
posers, Mrs. Filer had ample opportunity 
to display her gifts. Her voice is a dra- 
matic soprano of fine range and power, 
which was heard to advantage. The audi- 
ence was lavish with its applause through- 
out the entire program. 

Henri Matheys, of the Detroit String 
Quartet, added to the interest of the eve- 
ning by giving several violin solos, in- 
cluding the Adagio from Bruch’s Second 
Concerto and smaller numbers. Mrs. Boris 
L. Ganatol was an efficient accompanist. 

The fifth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale brought out a program of 
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modern compositions. Mrs. Homer E. 
Safford and Mrs. E. Nelson Higgins gave 
a well-studied reading of two movements 
from the Sonata, op. 19, for Piano and 
Violin, by Emil Sjogren. Mrs. H. Cleland 
Allison, in her three numbers, showed her- 
self to be a singer of taste, and Ada Lil- 
lian Gordon earned much well-merited ap- 
plause in a group of piano solos. The 
program closed with Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” 
sung by Alice Laduc, with violin obbligato 
by Mrs. H. Y. McMullen. Mrs. L. G. 
Moore and Harriet Ingersoll were the ac- 
companists. 

Yvonne de Treville, the well-known col- 
oratura soprano, was soloist last week at 
a musicale given at the home of Mrs. R. 
A. Alger. Miss de Treville spent several 
days in Detroit, leaving Sunday evening 
for further engagements in the -_ . 


PHILHARMONIC IN BROOKLYN 








Miss Gerhardt Scores with Stransky’s 
Orchestra 


The announcement of Mme. Nordica as 
Sunday’s Philharmonic soloist in Brooklyn, 
where she is a reigning favorite, brought 
a decided outpouring of music lovers, and 
it is perhaps excusable that the audience 
received the announcement that a substi- 
tution was necessitated by Mme. Nordica’s 
illness with a show of disappointment. 
But when Elena Gerhardt, who took Mme. 
Nordica’s place, finished her Schumann 
songs, especially the “Der Nussbaum” and 
“Ich Grolle Nicht,” her hearers were 
roused to almost unwonted enthusiasm. 
Besides the two groups of songs with piano 
accompaniment, she sang three Wagner 
fragments with the orchestra, “Stehe 
Still,” “Traueme” and “Schmerzen.” It 
was her first hearing in Brooklyn and the 
sincerity of her dramatic intensity, coupled 
with the purity and suppleness of her voice, 
made a profound impression. 

The orchestral numbers brought Mr. 
Stransky forward to particularly grateful 
advantage. His temperamental fitness for 
interpreting the Dvorak “New World” 
Symphony was manifest with every strophe, 
while the Wagner excerpts, the “Meister- 
singer’ Prelude and the Prelude and 
Finale from “Tristan und Isolde,” gave 
him the opportunity he cherished for work- 
ing up some thrilling climaxes and strong 
contrasts. The love scene from Strauss’s 
“Feuersnot” showed the enigmatic Richard 
in a somewhat more acceptable mood than 
usually predominates in his excrescences. 


N. de V. 
A GIFTED VIOLINIST 


Ethel Cecilia Smith Heard to Advantage 
in New Jersey Concerts 








Ethel Cecilia Smith, the violinist, won a 
large share of the evening’s applause as a 
soloist at the concert of the Hope Lodge 
Glee Club, under the direction of Arthur 
D. Woodruff, at East Orange, N. J., on 
January 23. Miss Smith’s contributions to 
the program were Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and 
Polonaise, Bach’s Air on the G String, and 
a gavotte by Gossec. In the brilliant 
Vieuxtemps number the artist’s technical 
equipment easily overcame the difficulties 
of the score. Her tonal beauty and warmth 
of temperament completely charmed her 
listeners. Miss Smith was obliged to re- 
spond with three encores, Drdla’s “Souv- 
enir,’ Bains’s “Spring Song” and “The 
Swan” by Saint-Saéns. 

The same artist appeared with the Park 
Choral Society of Elizabeth, N. J., under 
the direction of Mrs. Lillian Andrews. Her 
numbers included Wieniawski’s “A la Zin- 
gara” Concerto, Wilhelm’s transcription 
of Schubert’s “Am Meer,” and Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreude.” In addition the _ soloist 
played two encores. 

On February 5 Miss Smith is to be the 
soloist with the Eintracht Orchestra of 
Newark, N. J., playing the Wieniawski 
Concerto. 





Police Prohibit German Opera 


Bertin, Feb. 1.—Because Otto Neitzel’s 
new opera “Barbarina” introduces the 
character of Frederick the Great it was 
ordered by the police that no future per- 
formances be given. Last night’s produc- 
tion was the first presentation of the opera. 
The name of Frederick the Great has been 
connected in a romantic affair with that 
of Barbarina, a dancer of his time. 
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CHARLOTTE BOERLAGE-REYERS 


Excerpts from the Press: 

Dresdener Neueste Nachrichten, Jan. 11, 1912.—‘*The soloists of the evening were 
Eugene Ysaye and Charlotte Boerlage-Reyers. An imposing stage presence is 
Charlotte Boerlage-Reyers. Her excellently trained soprano is, especially in the 
upper register, of fascinating beauty and victorious volume. Equal to such vocal 
means is her warm-blooded and intelligent interpretation.’’ 





Dresdener Nachrichten, Jan. 11, 1912.—‘‘On occasion of the Fourth Philharmonic 
Concert in the Gewerbehaus, with the Gewerbehaus Orchestra, the two soloists 
were the inimitable Eugen Ysaye and the dramatic soprano, Charlotte Boerlage- 
Reyers. In Mme. Boerlage-Reyers we became acquainted with a singer of magnifi- 
cent stage presence, whose soprano in the upper tones possesses a brilliant and 
dramatic penetrating power. With her renditions of Massenet’s Aria of Chiméne 
from ‘‘Le Cid’ ’and the sonnet of Taubert she gave conclusive proof of her superb 
style of singing, and her interpretation throughout was imbued with an abundance 
of feeling and passion. As the concert progressed her voice became more and more 
beautiful and voluminous, so that the increasing applause on the part of the 
audience was but natural. In the various encores, which were also enthusiastically 
received, Mme. Boerlage-Reyers displayed a gay and cheerful disposition.’’ 





Saechsische Dorfzeitung, Jan. 11, 1912.—‘*The Fourth Philharmonic Concert took 
place on Tuesday in the Gewerbehaus with the solo assistance of the famous violin- 
ist, Prof. Eugen Ysaye, and the soprano, Charlotte Boerlage-Reyers. Frau ‘Boer- 
lage-Reyers, with her rendition of the Chiméne Aria from Massanet’s ‘‘Le Cid,” 
gave proof of the excellent schooling of her voluptuous and prepossessing, splen- 
didly tempered voice. This impression was especially pronounced when the singer— 
who sang this aria in French—sang the words ‘‘Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux!’’ and 
the conclusion. With the four songs of Taubert, Reifner, Raabe and Berger, Mme. 
Boerlage-Reyers succeeded masterfully. But, above all, the Taubert sonnet, with 
its restless questions and its passionate climax at the end, as also Stieler’s ‘‘Im 
Sturme,”’ with its tonally painted and effective accompaniment, splendidly executed 
by Herr Pretzsch, produced a lasting effect. The unabated applause induced the 
singer courteously to concede two effective encores.’’ 





MANAGEMENT: Concert-Direction Hermann Wolff, BERLIN W. 35. 
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Calvé, Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gerville-Réache, Gluck, Homer, 
Journet, Martin, McCormack, Melba, Plangon, Sammarco, Schumann- 
Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini and Witherspoon, all of whom make 
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Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Write for the Victor Record catalog, with pictures of the world’s great- 
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Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celeste 
Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a model of elegance 
and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration even as 
echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 
students, giving to the latter just what most teachers cannot give—actua! 
voice ‘demonstrations.’”’—Henry T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music 
and How It Is Won.” 
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Mishkin Victor Red Seal Records 


enable you to study not only the wonderful voice of Caruso, but of Amato, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor’ tone. 
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CHADWICK SUITE IS 
TYPIGALLY AMERICAN 


New and Vital Work Played by 
New York Symphony, Com- 
poser Conducting 


An unusually absorbing concert was that 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
the Century Theater on Friday afternoon 
of last week. There was no soloist, unless 
one choses to make this designation col- 
lective and so accord it to the St. Cecilia 
Club which contributed several choral num- 
bers to the program. The main point of 
interest came at the last when the Amer- 
ican composer, George W.:* Chadwick con- 
ducted for its first hearing in New York 


his “Symphonic Suite” which captured the 
prize of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs several years ago. 

Mr. Chadwick’s work is in four move- 
ments. It is fashioned with masterly con- 
structive skill and refined musicianship and 
while, on the whole, conservative in its 
harmonic treatment and orchestral plan, 





it is vital, colorful and free from any 
suggestion of staleness. The composer’s 
invention has been singularly fecund in 
this Suite and the four movements bubble 
with a melodic substance that has nothing 
of the elusive or esoteric about it. Its 
thematic contours are bold and of clear cut 
physiognomy. The first division opens with 
a vigorous burst of ragtime and with this 
and a second melody of more lyrical char- 
acter the composer proceeds to juggle with 
much cleverness. The second movement 
is tender, poetic and somewhat languorous 
and at moments not unsuggestive of Dvorak. 
The third is divided into two parts, the 
first an intermezzo, the second a burlesque, 
jocular and unaffectedly tuneful and pep- 
pered with piquant instrumental effects. 
Very daintily has Mr. Chadwick availed 
himself of the xylophone for coloring pur- 
poses and further tang is added by crack- 
ling col legno effects. For a few measures 
the composer enjoys himself parodying the 
whole tone scale of Debussy. In the finale 
again he is buoyant, unaffected, good na- 
tured, unconstrained. The prevailing at- 
mosphere of Mr. Chadwick’s composition 
is characteristically American. It deserves 
many a repetition hereafter and the au- 
dience last week seemed heartily to enjoy 
it. The composer conducted with masterly 
control of his forces and the orchestral 
execution called for admiration. 

The other orchestral number of the af- 
ternoon was Schumann’s D Minor Sym- 
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combined with the ANGELUS. 


The KNABE 
PIANO 


Essentially an artistic instru- 
ment and sought by those 


s0. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action and its exquisite de- 


ign have made it univer- 
ap 


best piano.” know it. 
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and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


E hee highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


The EMERSON 
PIANO 


Known far and wide as the 
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There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. The wonderful Phras- 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of associa- 
tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 


Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 
musical possibilities of the ANGELUS and ie you liberal terms 
of pa t with or without the exchan i 
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and THE PEOPLE’S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Inc. 
Now Booking, Spring and Summer, 1912 


Eminent soloists including Alicia Wing, violin. 


Address : 226 EAST CAPITAL STREET 


Hans Kronold, “‘ ’cellist,’’ etc. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AMY HARE 


phony which Mr. Damrosch gave an ef- 
fective reading. The St. Cecilia Choir, 
under Victor Harris’s direction, sang with 
lovely tone, deft shading and perfect in- 
tonation and precision Brahms’ “Ave 
Maria,” Thuille’s “Rosenlied,”’ Hugo Wolf's 
setting of “Ye Spotted Snakes” from the 
“Midsummer Night's Dream,” Verdi's 
“Laude alla Vergine,” and MacDowell’s 





George W. Chadwick, Whose Symphonic 
Suite Was Played in New York Last 
Week 


“Summer Wind.” The latter is of great 
difficulty but Mr. Harris’s singers gave it 
with such smoothness and finish that the 
uninitiated would never have suspected it 
(he music itself has charm but it is not 
one of the most distinctive of its com- 
poser’s efforts. The Hugo Wolf number 
has a charmingly scored orchestral accom- 
paniment but is otherwise of no great ac- 
count. It and the remaining three numbers 
which had been heard here before were 
effectively disposed of. H. F. P. 
Critical comment on the new Chadwick 
Suite: 
Oo . I 
_ The salient characteristics of the entire compo- 
sition is the frankness of its melodic style. First 
of all Mr. Chadwick appears to have sought to 
make his music simple and tuneful. He has not 
indulged in the present fashionable craze for 
strange scales or weird chords. He has found in 
the elementary materials of music all that was 
necessary to his amiable purpose, namely to make 
people happy. This, of course, condemns Mr. 
Chadwick’s suite at once as being destitute of pro- 
fundity, atmosphere, psychology, metaphysics, path- 
ology, idealism, realism, or even snobbism, which 


is rampant in art. It is just old-fashioned music.— 
The Sun. 


There is an engaging quality of freshness and 
vigor in its themes, especially the first, and its 
development is ingenious, yet spontaneous, with 
taking rhythms and much that is effective in the 
orchestration.—The Times. +s ae ee 

A creation of many admirable qualities—far 
superior, indeed, to most of the symphonic music 
that is shipped here from Europe these days.—The 
Evening Post. 





Grand Rapids Audience Enthusiastic 
Over Bonci 


Detroit, Feb. 5.—Alessandro  Bonci, 
lyric tenor, proved to a Grand Rapids au- 
dience recently that he was also a robust 
and dramatic tenor. In the lyric numbers 
sonci is delightful, but in spite of his 
lyric excellence his dramatic and intense 
delivery of the aria “Ch’ Ella mi Creda,” 
from Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West,” 
created in his already appreciative audi- 
ence a rousing enthusiasm. The singer 
was assisted at the piano by Roberto E. 


Francini. E. H. 


WIN APPROVAL FOR 
A DINDY SONATA 


Frenchman’s Work Given Sterling 
Performance in Parlow- 
Consolo Recital 


The music of modern France held sway 
over New York’s musical domain on Jan- 
uary 31, when the C Major Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, op. 59, of Vincent D’In- 
dy, was played, for the first time in this 
city by Kathleen Parlow and Ernesto Con- 
solo, at the Hotel Astor, and Paul Dukas’s 
“Ariane et Barbe Bleue’ was given its 
first performance of the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The large audience at the Astor gave its 
undivided attention to the sterling per- 
formance of the French work. Peculiarly 
enough, no one has as yet defined D’Indy’s 
position in musical France at the present 
time. Places have been assigned to De- 
bussy, Charpentier, even to Dukas—places 
of leadership in various fields of endeavor, 
but no one seems able to determine ex- 
actly what D’Indy has contributed toward 
the musical development of the century. 
The present sonata is one of his truly rep- 
resentative works and is in four move- 
ments, of which the most satisfying was 
the second, with its sinister macabre dis- 
sonances, and- its rhythmic pulsations. 
There is also some pleasing melodic writing 
in the slow movement, melody, to be sure, 
of a Franckian type, while the second 
theme of the last movement is one of those 
bizarre bits of French color that fascinate 
without making much of an impression. 

It would require more space than is al- 
lotted the present writer to adequately ex- 
press how excellent a performance the dif- 
ficult work received at Miss Parlow’s and 
Mr. Consolo’s hands; the two artists, who 
have rehearsed the work for some time, 
really admire the music through constant 
association with it. They entered into it 
with great seriousness and steadfastness of 
purpose, receiving the audience’s enthusi- 
astic applause at the conclusion. 

Griegs C Minor Sonata, the last and 
finest of the three works he wrote for vio- 
lin and piano, won the audience completely 
after every movement. Nowhere has the 
great Norwegian composer shown himself 
so at home in the larger forms as in this 
work, which not only contains some of his 
biggest musical ideas, but also his ablest 
handling of his material for this combina- 
tion of instruments. The writer recalls no 
finer performance of the work in many 
years than the one given on this occasion, 
in which there was a perfect unity of con- 
ception in the playing of the two per- 
formers. There was the greatest applause 
at the close of the work and Miss Parlow 
and Mr. Consolo were compelled to bow 
again and again in response to the ovation. 

A performance of the “Kreutzer” Sonata 
of Beethoven, given with a strongly indi- 
vidual interpretation that infused new life 
into the classic work, which, if done too 
academically, is apt to grow a trifle tire- 
some, was the third number and again 
brought the players the audience’s marked 
approval. A. W. K. 








Dr. Ludwig Wiillner has begun a series 
of three song recitals in Berlin. 
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A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGEP 
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CRITICAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMEN VIOLINISTS 








On the general attitud of music critics 
towards women violinists, Maud Powell 
has interesting things to say in the New 
Music Review. 

“Why these cavillers confine their criti- 
cisms to fiddlers is more than I can under- 
stand,” she writes. “Is Mme. Carrefio a 
Rubinstein or Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler a 
Paderewski? Methinks not, Furthermore, 
Mme. Carrefio doesn’t try to be virile—she 
obeys the inner impulse. Mme Zeisler 
doesn’t try to be electric—she just is. 
Mme. Urso was the sincerest of artists— 
and never tried to ape ‘mere man.’ No one 
would have admitted sooner than she that 
she was not a Joachim; but she could play 
a downward scale without his flop in chang- 
ing positions and she could draw a steadier 
bow than he.” 

Speaking of contemporary violinists of 
her sex, the artist says: “What we women 
lack in art is that infinite and wonderful 
tenderness that speaks through the tone of 


Ysaye and Kreisler. We mother the whole 
race, our children, fathers, brothers and 
husbands—and with quick intuition the 
stranger at our door—-but the quality does 
not as yet express itself in art. This lack, 
however, is not in the fiddling tribe alone, 
and why should we bear the brunt of that 
everlasting and overworked criticism? It 
would be a lark if the men could occasion- 
ally read our innermost thoughts when 
they are chanticleering around. I certainly 
think we are more clearly aware of our 
shortcomings than they are. * * * They 
little know how much more it costs us in 
will power to achieve than it does them. 
And then the discomfort of our clothes, 
the time and trouble it takes te keep one- 
self looking respectable, etc., etc.” 

On all of which the editor of the journal 
mentioned adds that “there is at least one 
woman that can fiddle with the best of the 
men and at the same time express herself 
clearly and forcibly in writing.” 





NEWARK WOMEN IN CHORUS 





Lyric Club Gives Strong Program— 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander Soloist 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 25.—The twenty- 

fifth private concert of the Lyric Club was 

given last Wednesday under most success- 
ful conditions. Arthur D. Woodruff con- 
ducted and the club had the assistance of 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano; Elias 


Bronstein, ’cellist, and the New York Fes- 
tival Orchestra. The program was devoted 
exclusively to the works of modern French 
composers and was well varied and of 
pleasing contrast. 

This city may take just pride in this 
talented female choir. Its singing, under 
the able direction of Mr. Woodruff, has 
always been of the highest order and the 
club is so strongly organized and conducted 
that little or no trouble is experienced in 
maintaining the standard of artistic bal- 
ance which enables it to preserve and even 
improve upon the splendid performances 
of which last evening’s affair was one. 

De Fontenaille’s “Legend of Miana’”’ led 
the program and was sung in a finished 
manner. Mme. Alexander, who had an 
incidental solo part in this, then sang the 
soprano aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.”’ 
Her voice was colorful and of pleasing 
quality. Saint-Saéns’s “Now, Lovely 
Spring,” from “Samson et Dalilah;” “The 
Chorus of Nymphs,” by Ambroise Thomas, 
and Saint-Saéns’s “The Night,” sung by 
the club, then followed. The tone was 
always fine and the precision and phrasing 
made the singing highly enjoyable. The 
other numbers were Bemberg’s “Joan of 
Arc” and “Nymphs and Fauns.” 

Peside several solos in the foregoing 
numbers, Mme. Alexander also sang 
Widor’s “Dans la Plaine,” Debussy’s “Ro- 
mance” and Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit” charm- 
ingly. Mr. Bronstein’s playing was a 
source of much pleasure. He performed 
Fauré’s “Elégie”’ and Godard’s “Sur le 
Lac,” to which, owing to the insistent ap- 
plause, he added several pieces. Mr. 
Webbe’s accompanying was, as usual, com- 
mendable. es 





Metropolitan Production of “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci” in Brooklyn 


Opera goers in Brooklyn last week 
showed their appreciation of the good faith 
kept by the Metropolitan management by 
crowding the house to the legal limit at 
the ancient double-bill of “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci,” but presented with an admir- 
able cast. Caruso, Destinn, Martin, Gluck, 
Gilly and Amato were there, and only Tos- 
canini was missing, but he was well repre- 
sented in proxy by Mr. Sturani. The 
casts were in both good voice and good 
spirit. Amato’s Prologue and Caruso’s 
“Ridi Pagliaccio,” of course, brought a 
glad hand, and Gilly and Mme. Destinn re- 
ceived somewhat of an ovation following 
their duet in “Cavalleria.” Martin, too, 
was an excellent Turiddu, both vocally and 
histrionically. But the chorus work has 
been of such uniform excellence through- 
out the season that it is one of the strong- 





est of the impressions which one carries 
away from the performances. 
Clara Butt and her husband, Kennerley 


Rumford, have returned to England from 
their South African tour. 


LHEVINNE IN KANSAS CITY 





Shouts of “Bravo!” from Big Audience 
Reward Pianist’s Efforts 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—Josef 
Lhévinne was the artist whom the Fritschy- 
Campbell management presented to its 
patrons last Saturday. Mr. Lhévinne is a 
favorite with Kansas City audiences, as was 
shown by the large attendance and also by 
the tumultuous applause which was inter- 
mingled with the waving of handkerchiefs 
and cries of Bravo from his hearers. 

The program was long but Mr. Lhévinne 
responded with evident enjoyment to three 
encores at the close. 

The pianist opened with the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 101, followed by “Auf Flue- 
glen des Gesanges,’” Mendelssohn - Liszt; 
“El Contrabandista,” Schumann-Tausig ; 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” four selections by 
Chopin and the Liszt Fantasie “Robert le 
Diable.” The entire program was given in 
a masterly way, but the Chopin numbers 
were played with especial effectiveness. 

The Aborn Opera Company is playing a 
week’s engagement at the Shubert Theater 
in a revival of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” It 
is a splendid company and is drawing good 
houses. 

The mid-Winter concert of the Kansas 
City Musical Club was heard last Tuesday. 
An excellent program was given by mem- 
bers. The soloists were Mrs. Esther Dar- 
nell, contralto; Mrs. G. S. Hickman, so- 
prano, and S. Ellen Barnes, Pearl Weid- 
man and Helen Wadsworth, pianists. A 
quintet of violinists played two Spanish 
Dances by Moszkowski with fine effect. 


W. R. W. 





Althouse Soloist with Lowell 
Choral Society 


Paul 


29.—The first con- 
the Lowell Choral 


LoweLL, Mass., Jan. 
cert of the season by 


Society, under its new director, E. G. 
Hood, on January 23, presented the can- 
tata, “Hiawatha.” Paul Althouse, tenor; 


Stephen Townsend, baritone, and Josephine 
Knight, soprano, were the soloists, and 
the Boston Festival Orchestra assisted. 
The chorus, made up of local singers, sang 
well, reflecting the careful training of Mr. 
Hood. “Onaway Awake,” the solo in the 
first part of the cantata was delivered by 
Mr. Althouse in a gratifying manner. The 
solo showed his pleasing tenor voice to 


especial advantage. 3oth Miss Knight 
and Mr. Townsend sang their parts pleas- 
ingly. Wilfred Kershaw, the pianist of 


the society, also won favor. 





Anna Case Soloist with New Haven 
Choral Union 


New Haven, Conn.. Jan. 30—Anna 
Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was the assisting artist in the concert of 
the New Haven Choral Union on Janu- 
ary 27. Miss Case sang with purity and 
flexbility of voice the solo parts of Arthur 
Sullivan’s festival “Te Deum” and Schu- 
bert’s “Miriam’s Song of Triumph.” Be- 
tween the performance of the two works 
the soprano sang an aria from Gounod’s 
“Mireille.” As an encore Miss Case sang 
a composition by Kjerulf, the accompani- 
ment of which was played by David Stan- 
ley Smith, of the Yale Music School fac- 
ulty, whose Quartet in E Minor has re- 
cently been introduced by the Kneisel 


Quartet. We ae he 
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PHILHARMONIC TRIES 
ITS HAND AT REGER 


Variations Not So Formidable on 
Renewed Acquaintance— 
‘Bravos’ for Bonci 


The program presented by the New 
York Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall 
Thursday evening of last week offered the 
noble Overture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” Reger’s “Variations and Fugue on 
a Merry Theme,” Saint-Saéns’s symphonic 
poem, “Phaeton,” and the “Rakoczy” 
March. The soloist was Alessandro Bonci 
who sang “Il mio Tesoro” from “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Salut Demeure” from “Faust.” 

When the Reger Variations were first 
played here by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra two or three years ago they were 
regarded by some as among the most awe- 


inspiring manifestations of ultra-modern- 
ity. New York has not heard them since, 
but on their repetition last week they 
proved to be by no means so uncompro- 
misingly formidable. The modern musical 
world traverses long distances in three 
years, and whether or not one now con- 
siders this creation of Reger as a thing to 
conjure with it can no longer be regarded 
as standing overbearingly at the further- 
most outposts of harmonic audacity. Truth 
to tell, its intricate polyphony and the 
chord formations and progressions which 
result from this seem to have lost much 
of their power ‘to rasp the ear and startle 
the senses. Its orchestration has charm of 
color effect, but there are characteristic de- 
vices in it which frequent reiteration makes 
slightly monotonous. The architecture of 
the eleven variations, and especially of the 
pompous and very theatrically disposed 
fugue which winds up the proceedings is, of 
course, first-class carpentry and solid mas- 
onry. But leave aside considerations of 
color and form, and what remains? What 
is there in this music to feed the emotions, 
to nourish the spirit? Frankly and freely, 
there is nothing. And in the last analysis 
it is by the possession or lack of the prop- 
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erties of spiritual nutriment that music 
must stand or fall. 

This enormously difficult composition en- 
joyed a performance that was polished to 
a degree. There was a great outburst of 
applause at the close, in response to which 
Mr. Stransky made his players rise. Their 
work was fully as good in the “Iphigenia” 
music, in the _ pulse-stirring “Rakoczy” 
March, and in the Saint-Saéns tone poem. 
The latter, so filled with Gallic refinement 
and grace, so deftly scored, so amiable in 
its melodic lines ought—together with its 
composer’s other symphonic poems—to be 
heard much oftener. 

Mr. Bonci was in excellent voice and 
evoked cries of “bravo” and “bis” by his 
singing of the Mozart and Gounod. The 
choice of the latter for symphony concert 
purposes might well have been open to 
question, but if anything could have justi- 
fied it it was Mr. Bonci’s performance. 
The treacherous high C was sung in a full, 
manly and beautiful head tone, not a fal- 
setto makeshift. HF. F. 





MME. MACONDA’S SUCCESS 


Coloratura Soprano Kept Busy Filling 
Concert Engagements 


Charlotte Maconda, the American col- 
oratura soprano, has been busy this Winter 
appearing in both concert and recital. Her 
season virtually began last August, when 
she appeared at the Ocean Grove Audito- 
rium, scoring an emphatic success in the 
grand aria from 
Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and in a 
group of songs. 
Mme. Maconda 
enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one 
of the few Amer- 
ican sopranos who 





have studied the 

lost art of colora- 

tura singing and 

have _ established 

names for them- 

4d selves with it. 

‘ foes Her appearances 
tise #3 Pa this season have 
been in Newark, 


—Mishkin Photo N. J.; Battle 
Charlotte Maconda Creek, Mich., New 
York, Glenridge, 
N. J., and at a number of private musicales. 
She was one of the star attractions at last 
Sunday evening’s concert at the New York 
Hippodrome, where she sang the “Mad 
Scene” from Ambroise Thomas’s “Ham- 
let” and the Polonaise from the same com- 
poser’s “Mignon” with great success, also 
taking part in the Quartet from “Rigolet- 
to” with Marie Seville, Paul Morenzo and 
Alexander Heinemann. 





Josef Hofmann’s Final American Ap- 
pearance for Two Years 


It was announced last week that Josef 
Hofmann’s last American appearance for 
at least two years would-be his engagement 
with the Symphony Society of New York, 
as soloist, at its concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning of this week. Mr. Hofmann expects 
to leave for Russia at an early date and 
will remain abroad throughout next season. 


NORDICA A POTENT 
ST. LOUIS MAGNET 


Her Recital Draws Overflowing 
Audience—Three Symphony 
Concerts 





St. Louis, Jan. 27.—That St. Louis is 
loyal and substantial in its support of good 
music on Sunday afternoons was clearly 
demonstrated last Sunday when Mme. Lil- 
lian Nordica had a full house at the Shu- 
bert Theater and the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra turned several hundred away 
from the “Pop” concert at the Odeon. The 
Nordica concert was the first of the series 
arranged for Sunday afternoons by David 
Montagnon, the local manager. Mme. Nor- 
dica opened her part of the program with 
two Japanese songs of Cadman, followed 
by two songs by Schumann and closing the 
group with Rachmaninoff’s “Springtide.” 
Her next group opened with the delicate 
“Mandoline” of Debussy, and so pleasinglv 
was it given that she was forced to repeat 
it. Webber’s “En Avril” and Vidal’s “Ari- 
ette” followed. Only one aria was on the 
program, “Un bel di” from “Madama But- 


terfly,” which Mme. Nordica sang with in- 
tense feeling and much dramatic power. 
Her third group included Cadman’s “In the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” and Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking” closed the performance. 
Mme. Nordica was gracious with encores, 
among which were Nevin’s “Mighty Lak 


a Rose,” “The Year’s at the Spring” and 
the “Call of the Valkyries” from “Die 
Walkiire.” This last number was so 


roundly applauded that she repeated it. 
Assisting the diva was Myron W. Whit- 
ney, basso, who sang several groups in fin- 
ished fashion. He was also gracious with 
encores and was roundly applauded after 
his singing of the “Serenade” from Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” He sang a 
duet with Mme. Nordica, from “Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” which was given with such ex 
quisite execution that they were forced to 
repeat part of it. Romayne Simmons, the 
accompanist, performed his part of the 
program in a sympathetic manner. 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra had 
as its Sunday soloist, George Sheffield, the 
local tenor, and his reception was most 
hearty. His clear, pure voice was never 
heard to a better advantage. He sang 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway, Awake, Be- 
loved”; Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” 
and Ronald’s “Love, | Have Won You.” 
He could not have chosen numbers which 
better suited his style of singing. Mr. Zach 
and the orchestra were in a fine mood and 


played spiritedly. The “William - Tell’ 
Overture, “Tannhauser”’ March, and selec- 
tions from “Aida” were the principal or- 


chestral numbers. 

Mr. Zach chose as his symphony for the 
pair of concerts this week Brahms’s color- 
ful and exquisite Symphony No. 2 in D 
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Major. It is a familiar work here and was 
unusually well played. The second number 
was Converse’s symphonic poem, “Ormazd,” 
played from the original manuscript and 
given the first orchestral hearing. This 
work is a monumental piece and thoroughly 
descriptive. Mr. Converse has used all the 
combinations known to modern orchestral 
composition in the attainment of his ef- 
fects, which are at once charming and 
weird. One section of the poem is a bit 
reminiscent of Wagner, and the effect of 
the modern school in other parts is very 
apparent. With the exception of the be- 
ginning, the work is full of color and was 
finely given under Mr. Zach’s direction. 
The closing selection was the “Sakuntala” 
Overture, which the musicians gave in 
faultless style. 

The soloist for the concerts was Mme. 
Rosa Olitzka, the contralto, who was heard 
here last in Henry Russell’s Opera Com- 
pany as Ortrud. She has many friends 
here and they gave her a rousing recep- 


tion. She sang the aria, “Ah, Mon Fils,” 
from “T.e Pronhéte” and also one from 


“Le Cid,” taking an encore after each and 
giving Grieg’s “The Swan” and Hildach’s 
“Spring.” H. W. C. 





WASHINGTON CONCERTS 





Symphony Orchestra in Attractive Pro- 
gram—Liszt Pupil’s Recital 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 30.—The third 
concert of the season of the Washington 
Symphony Orchestra had for its large 
number Bizet’s Suite No.2, “L’Arlésienne.” 
This was beautifully interpreted, while the 
duet with the harp and flute in the minuet 
movement was both dainty and artistic. 
The other number by the orchestra was the 
Overture Fantasia, “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
Tschaikowsky. The assisting artist was 
Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, who played with the 
orchestra the Concerto, op. 33, of Saint- 
Saens. Mr. Wirtz displayed beautiful tone 
work and graceful bowing. 

Hermine Liders, a pupil of Liszt, gave a 
piano recital of an entire Liszt program. 
She was assisted bv Flora McGill, soprano, 
whose numbers were by the same com- 
poser. Frailein Luders offered some selec- 
tions which are not often heard in this 
city, among them being “The Legend of 
St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,’ the 
“Legend of St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves,” “Les Cloches de Geneve” and 
numbers from “Années de Pelerinage, It- 
alie.” While her interpretations were at 
times unusual, the artist displayed good 
technic and ability. Miss McGill sang “Die 
Loreley” and a group of songs charmingly. 


An organization which has recently 
established itself in the Capital City is the 
Piano Teachers’ Association, which has 


for its aim the raising of the standard of 
instruction. At a recent meeting an im- 
portant talk was given by Katherine Mac- 
Reynolds on establishing and accrediting 
musical instruction in the High Schools of 
the city. W. N. 
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THE POLICY OF “MUSICAL AMERICA.” 


From a number of communications which have been 
received regarding a certain editorial which recently 
yappeared in this paper concerning the distinguished 
composer, Brahms, it would appear that some of our 
readers cannot understand why the paper appears to 
take at one time a position favorable to the work of 
Brahms, and at another time an almost absolutely 
opposite position. 

In regard to the particular article in question, it 
should be said that the writer rather criticised the 
methods of Mr. Brahms’s friends in making propa- 
ganda for him, than the work of the composer. 

However, as the question has come up, it may be 
well to define the position of the paper in this, as well 
as in other matters, so that our readers may know 
precisely where it stands. 

When MusicaL AMERICA was projected, 
pose was, primarily,- to give the news, with such 
intelligent comment as might be acceptable. Then, to 
make the paper rather a forum for discussion of mat- 
ters of interest that might come up from time to time, 
than a mere reflection of the editor’s mind and judg- 
ment. It was never intended to lay down the law with 
regard to any particular school of composition, with 
regard to any particular method of teaching, and cer- 
tainly not with regard to any individual artist or com- 
poser. 

One can understand a paper having a “policy” as to 
free trade or tariff for revenue, or against large indus- 
trial combinations or for a national divorce law, but 
one cannot understand a “policy” with regard to Sir 
Edward Elgar, certainly not an adverse position. 
Such could only be the attitude of a purely commercial 
sheet, masquerading as an honest and independent 
paper. 

The staff of Musicat AMeERIcA, which is composed, 
here and abroad, of a number of earnest and competent 
men as well as women, has, therefore, a certain amount 
of freedom in the expression of opinion, and as musi- 
cians are divided with regard to the merits of Brahms’ 
compositions, it would naturally follow that the staff 
is somewhat divided on that question, as indeed it is. 

With this explanation it is clear why a writer over 
his signature or initials might some week take a posi- 
tion adverse to Mr. Brahms, while another writer at 
another time, also over his initials or name, might take 
a different view. 

So much for what may have appeared to some of 
our readers as inconsistency in our attitude. 

If, however, the paper does have a distinct policy on 
any subject, it is in its sincere endeavor to justify its 


the pur- 


title, to uphold everything which is American, whether 
that be an effort to encourage native composers or an 
endeavor to secure recognition for our music teachers 
and music schools; whether it be to uphold native sing- 
ers in the hard battle they unfortunately have to fight 
to secure adequate recognition, or whether it be to in- 
fluence public opinion to be more considerate and 
encouraging in the work of our home composers. 

Finally, the paper has honorably kept to its promise 
made at the start, that it would be run on artistic 
rather than on commercial lines, and therefore, that the 
members of the musical profession and members of the 
world of artists would receive fair treatment, whether 
they advertised in its columns or not. 

If there be some who might point out that there have 
appeared articles which were unfavorable to certain 
artists of distinction (notably recently to Mme. Tetraz- 
zini) let me say that the same readiness which opened 
our columns to such critical articles has been dis- 
played in admitting to our columns articles or letters 
to the editor in which Mme. Tetrazzini was warmly 
championed. 

If there is any reply which the editor would make to 
those who criticise the paper, it would be that it should 
not be judged by a single paragraph or by a single 
article, but by its general course, and by its courteous 
treatment of those who appeal to it for recognition, 
even when their ideas are absolutely opposed to those 


which the paper has expressed. 


—_ 








ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS A YEAR! 


The extraordinary statement, based on an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in this country, to the effect 
that over one hundred millions a year are paid out in 
the United States for musical tuition is made, in this 
issue, by Oscar Saenger, the noted voice specialist and 
trainer of operatic artists of the first rank. 

Mr. Saenger makes this statement in the course of a 
most able and interesting interview, in which he re- 
views the conditions surrounding the music teacher to- 
day, contrasts them with the conditions which sur- 
round him in the past, shows where he is to-day the 
superior of his European confrere, and gives varied 
reasons therefor. 

Then, after exploding the myth that it is necessary 
to go to Europe to study, because of the musical at- 
mosphere there, by asserting that the best musical 
atmosphere is where the best singing is—and that is 
right here in this country, Mr. Saenger takes up the 
question of the lack of social recognition of the music 
teacher, and ascribes it to past prejudice—the prejudice 
against all the professions. 

But he also believes that some of it is due to the 
fact that there are so many charlatans in the business, 
and that until the profession purges itself of its unde- 
sirable elements, as do the legal and medical profes- 
sions, it will continue to be handicapped and to suffer 
in the regard of the public. 


No one is more competent to speak upon the sub- 
ject than Mr. Saenger, for he has, in the common term, 
“made good”; that is, he has shown what his method 
is, what his ideas are, what his experience is—by pro- 
ducing on the operatic stage more talented singers 
than any other person in this country. 

Furthermore, what he says will appeal to intelligent 
persons as sound, not only in theory, but in the logical 
argument derived therefrom. 


In taking up the cause of the American teacher, and 
pleading for justice to him, Mr. Saenger has done a 
service to his calling which, we believe, will be recog- 
nized all over the country. 

It is with particular satisfaction that MusIcaL 
AMERICA, with Mr. Saenger in the lead, takes up the 
question of the proper social recognition of the Ameri- 
can music teacher as part of its purpose to 
the advance in musical culture of the country. 

That people which honors most its women and its 
teachers displays the highest civilization! 


SAN FRANCISCO’S INCUBUS 


As will have been seen from the report in last week’s 
issue of Musicat America, factionalism is again at- 
tempting to get in its deadly work in musical San 
Francisco, in the attacks upon the conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra by a local paper. 
To be sure, it is only one small faction against the 
whole city. Only, inasmuch as this faction commands 
an organ of publicity, it is capable of causing a certain 
amount of annoyance. 


record 





A city that can support two symphony orchestras 
can endure factions with some complacency; but a 
city that cannot support but one should find a-common 
ground of meeting on so important an issue, or, at 


least, a condition so satisfactory to the majority as 
to enable it to dispose of the opposition. 

Mr. Hadley is an orchestral conductor of experience. 
He is one of our highly gifted Americans, and has 
shown his worth as a conductor in the principal cities 
of America and Europe. He has been considered 
worthy to wield the baton over the Boston Symphony 
players. Inasmuch as he has the. manifest support of 


_the Musical Association of San Francisco, the daily 


press and the public, it is probable that he can rest 
secure in his opportunity to do continued good work 
in that city. Friends of American musical progress 
will be glad of all expressions which the supporters of 
the present régime may see fit to make in their de- 
termination not to let factionalism continue, as it has 
often done in the past, to wreck the musical hopes of 
the brave City of the Golden Gate. 








PERSONALITIES 











Tina Lerner, Pianist, as “Madama Butterfly” 


The unique spectacle of a noted concert pianist in 
the tragic role of Madama Butterfly is presented here- 
with. But Tina Lerner, the subject of the photographic 
reproduction, has not carried her characterization to 
the operatic stage. It was at a garden féte in London 
that the petite pianist appeared as the Puccini heroine. 
Miss Lerner returns to us next season for another 
concert tour. 


Damrosch—Walter Damrosch, the New York con- 
ductor, is said to be busily engaged on a new opera, 
the libretto of which is based on Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” 


Ruysdael—Basil Ruysdael, the eminent American 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera House, has received 
many compliments on his portrayal of the comic part 
of the Schiitzenkonig in the new opera, “Versiegelt,” by 
Blech. “That’s nothing,” he said, the other day, “I 
was in light opera under Colonel Savage for a number 
of years, doing comic roles!” 


Sammarco—Opera Singers in general carry a large 
amount of insurance on their lives and sometimes on 
their voices. Of the Chicago opera singers it is said 
that Mario Sammarco carries the largest life insurance 
—$200,000. Charles Dalmorés, the tenor, signed an 
application for a $100,000 endowment policy eleven 
years ago, and has contributed a fat share of his salary 
as leading tenor in annual payments. This is on his 
life. In addition, he holds a half dozen policies on his 
voice, one of them for $10,000. 


Treville—Yvonne de Treville, the soprano, was asked 
recently what was her favorite opera. ‘“ ‘Lakme,’ I 
think,” said she, “and I sing it as it was written. So I 
do the Queen of the Night in ‘The Magic Flute.’ I do 
love to be Mimi in ‘La Bohéme,’ and I like also to sing 
in ‘La Traviata’ and all the operas written for a 
coloratura soprano who can successfully emit the high 
notes.” 


Bauer—‘I believe that more people go to the concert 
hall purely for the love of music in America than in 
any other country,” declared Harold Bauer, the pianist, 
in a recent interview, “consequently I would rather 
play in America than in Europe or South America. 
But in the latter country there are many pleasing fea- 
tures. I make the trip there for two months in the 
two cities of San Palo and Rio Janeiro, playing about 
six times in each city. I like it better than Argentina. 
Say what you will, things are more commercial at 
Buenos Aires. It is popularly supposed that conditions 
there are similar to those in the United States. People 
have wealth and are supposed to be reaching out for 
culture. That’s true of the Yankee. But it’s money 
and business in the Argentine. In Brazil there is re- 
maining the culture of the old world. And it tells. 
They’ve been attending concerts for centuries, and 
they know what is what.” 


Von Warlich—Reinhold von Warlich, the Russian 
basso, is to be a guest of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught when he visits Ottawa next month. Herr 
von Warlich has enjoyed the hospitality of their Royal 
Highnesses in England. When he reaches the Canadian 
capital he will go direct to Government House, where 
he is to remain during his sojourn in that city. He will 
give a musicale there during his stay. . 
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GABRILOWITSCH INTERPRETS BRAHMS 


And Thrills Berlin Audience with His Playing of Two Concertos — 
Another Success for ‘Eddy Brown—“ Otello’? Revived at Royal 
Opera Gives Rudolph Berger Opportunity to Shine in Title Role— 
Louis Persinger’s Fame Growing 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
January 18, 1912. 


Ossip GABRILOWITSCH was _ re- 

vealed as a Brahms interpreter of 
profound penetration when he played the 
two Brahms concertos, in D minor and B, 
in the Sing Academy on Saturday. It is 
given to few pianists to attain a climax 
with such plasticity as Gabrilowitsch and 
without at the same time sacrificing the 





Painter, 
Who Is Making Numerous Guest Ap- 
pearances in Opera in Europe 


Eleanor American Soprano, 


technical contour of the work. The ex- 
euisite lucidity of the Rondo in the D 
Minor Concerto was as good an illustra- 
tion of Brahms interpretation as could 
have been desired, although here the com- 
poser’s characteristic attributes are shown 
to a lesser degree, perhaps, than in some 
of his other later works. Gabrilowitsch’s 
musi- 
cianship were employed to display the con- 
ception of an artist who had a great deal 
to say worthy of our fullest admiration. 


stupendous technic and profound 


The unprecedented case of a French op- 
era house engaging permanently a German 
heroic tenor took place in Boulogne-sur- 
Mer several days ago. 
the Opera House in Kiel, has been en- 


Louis Arens, of 


gaged to sing \Wagnerian roles in French 
during the season in the city mentioned. 
Gemma Bellincioni, Italy’s great prima 
donna, gave her only concert of the season 
in Beethoven Hall on Saturday. In her 
program, devoted to Italian, French and 
German compositions, operatic selections, 
as was to be expected, prevailed. [Even 
tor an artist as deservedly famous as 
Gemma Bellincioni, the concert hall repre- 
sents something of a hazard, for, great as 
She is, her fame has been attained in opera 
in which she has undoubtedly accomplished 
her best work. The wonderful art of this 
singer lies in her eminent capacity of ex- 
pression—in which the face participates to 
no small degree. Her hearers, who cortn- 
pletely filled the hall, even to the forbidden 
standing room in the aisles, were given 
an example of the most perfect form of 
bel canto. The voice, it is true, has paid its 
tribute to time and to opera. For, as is 
trequently the case with opera singers, 
Signora Bellincioni is not entirely free from 
an inexactitude of intonation, which be- 
comes especially conspicuous in concert. Yet 
the exquisite singing manner in which the 
artist attains a climax in lyrical as well as 
dramatic effects, might be considered a 
standard for younger singers. In spite of 
her merits, however, Mme. Bellincioni’s 
renditions of Debussy (Romance) seemed 


to me less effective than was to be ex- 
pected. The intimate art of the French 
impressionist requires more subtle means. 
In Puccini's “Tosca” aria, “Vissi d’arte,” 
as well as in the “Boheme” aria, the 
artist was in her element and ~ave us an 
example of vocal art, aided by dramatic 
experience such as is not often noted. 

It goes, without saying that the large 
and very cosmopolitan audience, which in- 
cluded a large percentage of the singer’s 
compatriots, gave Mme. Bellincioni, who 
was devotedly accompanied by Coenrad 
V. Bos, a most enthusiastic ovation. The 
prima donna was also represented on the 
program as composer, but we prefer not 
to speak of this in detail, in order not to 
curtail the singer’s success by a critical 
discussion of her merits as a creative mu- 
Sician. 


Eddy Brown in Saint-Saens Concerto 


A concert by the soprano, Elfriede Go- 
ette, who was assisted by the young Amer 
ican violinist, Eddy Brown, took place in 
the Beethoven Hall the other day. There 
is nothing to add to our opinion of Frau- 
lein Goette as expressed in a_ previous 
criticism. The assisting artist played the 
B Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and a number of 
smaller: pieces, and, thanks to his almost 
infallible technic, musical taste and sense 
for tonal effect, he scored a decided suc- 
cess. The musicianship and fiery tempera- 
ment of this young man make him a con 
spicuous figure even in Berlin, which is so 
overflooded with virtuosi of every descrip- 
tion. 

Almost like a premicre was Verdi's 
“Otello,” as, newlv staged, prepared and 
cast it once more made its entree into the 
Royal Opera House, after an intermission 
of nearly ten years. Rudolph Berger, who 
sang the title part, is not exactly a Ta- 
magno, and probably never will be, but, for 
all that, he gave his audience on Monday 
a most pleasant surprise, for he evinced a 
temperament and dramatic power of which 
probably no one had deemed him capable. 
The upper middle register of his voice 
possessed a manly baritonal timbre that 
made his interpretation of the part con- 
vincing. Above the high F, it is true, 
Berger’s tenor seemed to lack some of its 
resonance, notwithstanding the  brilliancy 
and force with which he sang his high C in 
the act. In appearance and deportment 

3erger was stately and distinguished; in 
fact, far more so than most tenors we 
have heard in this role. In the last act, 
where Ote//o treads on dangerous ground, 
where a false step would lead from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, Berger had mo- 
ments of soul-stirring impressiveness. He 
deserves praise that he sang his part with 
a steady flow of tone, preferring not to 
attain his dramatic effects by shouting. Of 
course, this may not have pleased certain 
Germans whose estimation of singing is 
governed by quantity rather than by qual- 
ity. Peculiar how the otherwise musically 
artistic Germans very frequently confound 
a forcibly bellowed voice with good sing- 
ing! Hofmann’s Jago was decidedly un- 
satisfactory, and not once did this bari- 
tone unbend from a voluminous but mo- 
notonous forte. It is incomprehensible 
why the role of Desdemona was entrusted 
to Fraulein Dux, whose tremolo, unfinished 
tone production and faults of stage deport- 
ment unqualify her for this role, in spite 
of a naturally pretty head voice. 

Leo Blech, who conducted the perform 
ance, did not show himself to the best ad- 
vantage. The orchestra played ponder- 
ously and a greater display of tempera- 
ment and elasticity dn the part of the con- 
ductor might have been desired. Unstinted 
praise should be given for the staging of 
the work. The settings at the Royal Op- 
era have lately come to be so historically 
correct and artistically effective as to 
compensate for many shortcomings at this 
institution. 


Louis Persinger’s Successes 


Louis Persinger, the young American 
violinist, who is going to America next 
season, played in Hanover with extraor 
dinary success on January 7. 

At a charity concert in Dresden, for the 
benefit of poor children, to be given on 
the Emperor’s birthday, Persinger will 
participate in the program with the pianist, 
Arthvr Schnabel, and the soprano, Helene 
Stegemann. Schnabel and Persinger will 
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be the guests of Baron von Schlippenbach 
while in Dresden and will also participate 
in a musicale at the latter's home on the 
26th. Furthermore, Mr. Persinger will 
play in Cologne on the 31st, after which 
a Russian tour is contemplated for him, to 
include Moscow, Riga, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. For the month of May 3 Per- 
singer recitals have been announced to be 
given in Bechstein Hall in London in addi- 
tion to the violinist’s engagements with 
various Philharmonic concerts in England. 

The young American singer, Eleanor 
Painter, of whom Richard Strauss spoke 
in flattering terms, will make her début as 
Madama Butterfly in Essen on February 2. 
This remarkable young artist has been en- 
gaged for guest appearances at the new 
Charlottenburg Opera in Berlin and in 
other places. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic 
Choral Society, under Siegfried Ochs, was 
devoted to a program in commemoratio’ 
of an old and a young master. Liszt’ 
“Missa choralis” and Wilhelm Berger’s 
“An die Toten grossen” were the features, 
Professor Ochs thus honoring the memory 
of the highly talented young composer 
who died a year ago, January II, I91{, as 
well as the memory of Liszt. Tne re- 
mainder of the program comprised 
Brahms’s soul-stirring “Schicksalslied.” 

The incomparable Yvette Guilbert de- 
lighted her many old and some new ad- 
mirers with the unique art with which she 
interpreted old and new French chansons 
in the Beethoven Hall on Monday. Her 
powers of vocal expression are ever a 
source of unmingled pleasure. 

O. P. JAcos. 


Schumann-Heink in Des Moines 


Des Moines, IA., Jan. 24.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink appeared here in recital on 
January 18 under the local management of 
John Evans of the Coliseum. Not since 
the noted diva sang here two years ago 
at the annual festival has any artist awak- 
ened such genuine response from the 
hearts of a multitude of hearers. Her pro- 
gram afforded opportunity for every phase 
of her wonderful vocal artistry. Mrs 
Katherine Hoffmann gave consistent and 
effective support at the piano. J. B. M. 


LAST OLIVE MEAD MATINEE 


Worth-While Program Shows Feminine 
Quartet at Its Best 


lhe last of the season’s afternoon con- 
certs in New York by the Olive Mead 
Quartet was heard by an audience of fair 
size in Rumford Hall Wednesday after 
noon of last week. The program offered 
Haydn’s D Major Quartet, Glazounow’s 
“Interludium in modo antico,” and Bee 
thoven’s Quartet in B Flat, op. 18. 
Throughout the concert the playing of the 
quartet disclosed its famniiliar qualities 
feminine daintiness and charm, finish of 
ensemble, beauty of tone and understand- 
ing of the spirit of the compositions 1in- 
terpreted. The program was fully worthy 
of the efforts expended upon it. The 
Haydn work is one of that master’s most 
successful, especially in its slow movement, 
an adagio cantabile of a meledic beauty 
surpassed in few of the classical quartets. 
The rushing finale was played with much 
verve. 

The Glazounow number pleased so well 
that only a repetition sufficed to satisfy 
the audience. It is music of typical Rus 
sian character, poetic and melancholy, of a 
strongly Gregorian cast and warmly 
scored. It merits frequent repetition. The 
splendid Beethoven Quartet rounded out 
the concert most satisfactorily. 


H. F. P. 


Paul Abels, of Metropolitan Staff, Ill 


Paul Abels, one of the secretaries of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, who has 
been suffering for some time from a tu 
bercular affection, was compelled to leave 
New York early in the week for an in 
definite stay at Lake Saranac, N. Y., in 
an effort to regain his health. Mr. Abels 
has been connected with the Metropolitan 
for a number of years, and his knowledge 
of many languages has made him an in 
valuable employee. During his absence he 
will remain on the Metropolitan salary list 
at full pay 

Elsa Szamosy, the first Madama Butte 
fy heard in this country, is again singing at 


1 


the Budapest Court Opera this season. 
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A BALLET STRIKE THAT WENT ASTRAY 


Paris Opera Dancers Who Objected to Alleged Favoritism and Low 
Salaries Soon Wished They Hadn’t—Expensiveness of Automobiles 
and Jewels on a $720-a-Year Salary—An American Teacher’s 


Recital in Paris 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
January 24, 1912. 


HE melodramatic strike of the ballet 
dancers of the Paris Opéra _ has 
come abruptly to an end and the light- 
headed revolutionists are humbly begging 
forgiveness. The directors of the Opéra 
clung firmly to their post, and notwithstand- 
ing threats of a general strike were able 
to give all of their announced performances 
almost according to schedule during this 
week of humorous turmoil which has 
caused unusual merriment in cynical Paris. 
The official cause of the strike, as an- 
nounced in the press, was the reengage- 
ment, after a five years’ absence, of Mlle. 
Rouvier as a member of the Opéra ballet. 
The other members of the ballet pro- 
tested against what they considered an 
act of favoritism, although Mlle. Rouvier’s 
engagement did not stipulate the foremost 
position in the ballet which she occupied 
when she left the Opéra five years before. 
The ballet dancers’ protest included the 
name of Mlle. Ricotti, who had also been 
engaged without, they claimed, the for- 
malities of admission which have been the 
custom in their corporation. But some 
assert that Mlle. Ricotti’s case was added 
to that of Mlle. Rouvier merely in order 
to conceal the true purpose of the protest, 
which was nothing more than a personal 
attack. It was reported in operatic circles 


that Mile. Rouvier’s re-engagement at the 
Opéra was due only to the efforts of M. 
Muratore. There have been rumors of 
Muratore’s forthcoming marriage with 
Lina Cavalieri, but in a stage meeting held 
during the strike he emphatically denied 
his alleged matrimonial intentions and said 
that he seconded Mlle. Rouvier’s request 
merely because it was her wish to re-enter 
the ballet of the Opéra. 

The ballet dancers’ strike, according to 
others, was all the work of two discon- 
tented shareholders who had sworn they 
would make Messrs. Messager and Brous- 
san resign as they had previously suc- 
ceeded in doing with M. Gailhard. What- 
ever the truth of this assertion, proofs of 
occult financial support were not lacking. 
Many of the strikers, in fact, openly 
stated that their treasury could count upon 
$10,000 a month if the strike were pro- 
longed. 

The strike came so abruptly when, after 
the performance of “Monna Vanna,” the 
ballet dancers refused to take part in the 
production of “La Roussalka” that the 
Opéra directors were taken somewhat by 
surprise. The strikers requested the im- 
mediate dismissal of Mlles. Rouvier and 
Ricotti and a general increase in wages, 
it being unfair, they considered, that first 
ballet dancers should earn a salary of only 
$720 a year while Mile. Zambelli makes 
$40,000 in the same period. To this the 
Opéra directors replied that Mlle. Zam- 
belli was a star dancer just as Cavalieri 
or Mary Garden were stars in the operatic 
world inasmuch as the appearance of her 
name on the billboards affected the box of- 
fice receipts. 

Humor of the Strike 


The strikers then held the first of their 
picturesque meetings in a small café in 
the working district of Paris. These meet- 
ings afforded many humorous incidents and 
contrasts, for here, gathered together in 
an alleged effort to obtain a few paltry 
dollars a month increase to their few hun- 
dred dollars a year salary, were jewel- 
bedecked and fur-ensconsed “ballerines” 
spending many hundred times in the twelve- 
month their yearly salary at the Opéra. 
It was amusing indeed to see forty-horse 
power limousines drive up to the meeting 
place with a pretty ballet dancer in the 
glamor of the carriage lights accompanied 
by a gentleman in evening dress and two 
or three electricians and machinists of the 
Opéra in overalls who had joined the 
strike “out of sympathy.” 


But the electricians and machinists were 
the only ones to join the strike, for the 
musicians and choristers could not be pre- 
vailed upon to enter tne ranks of the revo- 
lutionists. The strikers succeeded only 
once in delaying a performance, that of 
“Monna Vanna,” last Friday. 

The shareholders met the following day, 
approved every act of the Opéra directors, 
who then wrote all the ballet dancers of 
the Opéra that, as they had broken their 
contract, “their resignation was accepted.” 
This act fell as a thunderbolt among the 
panic-stricken women who had come to 
consider their position at the Opéra as a 
life job, and telegrams swearing allegiance 
and craving for reinstatement began pour- 
ing in at the Opéra. Many who have never 
danced at the Opéra have seized this oc- 
casion to solicit an engagement, and the 
supply being larger than the demand it is 
probable that the Opéra directors will be 
able to dictate their own terms. 


American Teacher’s Recital 


Mme. Regina de Sales, the noted Ameri- 
can singing professor, resumed on Janu- 
ary 16 her course of lecture-recitals which 
she inaugurated with such marked success 
before the holidays. The talk, which was 
the third of the series, was confined princi- 
pally to resonance of tone, its use and 
abuse in singing. It was unusually in- 
structive, and those who had the pleasure 
of listening found the two hours far too 
short. 

Like the popular “conferences” which 
have won sucn high favor in the last few 
years at the society matinées in the Paris 
theaters and drawing-room gatherings, 
Mme. de Sales’s talk was graphically illus- 
trated by selections from Mozart, Handel, 
Haydn and Schubert, which were sung by 
her pupils and thus served to emphasize 
the ideas of the lecture. 

Among the singers were Mildred Ahlf, 
of San Francisco, who possesses a fine big 
mezzo-soprano voice, and shows much 
promise; Rhoda Niebling, also of San 
Francisco, who displayed decided . talent 
and revealed a pure coloratura soprano 
voice; Howard Cavnah, of Ventura, Cal., 
who charmed the audience with his capti- 
vating tenor; Alexandria Marshall, of 
London, the youngest of Mme. de Sales’s 
pupils, a girl of seventeen, and of 
great promise, and Jenny Delsolay, of Cape 
Town, South Africa, who astonished 
everyone with her truly wonderful con- 
tralto voice. 

Mrs. Fitz-Randolph held a reception last 
Friday in her home at Neuilly in honor of 
Mme. Marchesi. Mrs. Fitz-Randolph sang 
to the delight of her distinguished audi- 
ence Schuman’s “Ich grolle nicht,” Strauss’s 
“Serenade” and_ Fielitz’s “Anathema.” 
Mrs. Fitz-Randolph, formerly Katherine 
Timberman, of Scranton, Pa., is a favorite 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi. 

Mrs. John McArthur, of New York, 
president of the “Ladies’ Thursday Musi- 
cales” of that city, gave an interesting 
pianoforte recital at the studio of her 
teacher, Thuel Burnham, last Sunday. 

DaniEL Lynps BLOUNT. 





Six-Thousand-Mile Tour for 
Bethuel Vincent 


Henry Bethuel Vincent, the organist and 
lecturer, begins a Winter tour covering 
some six thousand miles, which began in 
Corinth, Miss., on February I. Mr. Vin- 
cent’s “Talks With the Organ” and on the 
“Art of Listening” are gaining in popu- 
larity. His present tour will cover the 
principal cities of the South from Arkan- 
sas to Florida and north to Washington. 
Mr. Vincent appears in Savannah, Ga., on 
March 5 and on March 6 he will conduct 
a performance of his “Prodigal Son,” given 
by the Savannah Music Club. 


Henry 





Léon Rains to Sing in “The Messiah” 


Leon Rains has just arranged to sing 
in a festival performance of the “Mes- 
siah” which will be given in Dresden in 
November. It is quite probable that he 
will be heard in the “Messiah” at a special 
performance to be arranged in this country 
to enable him to give his famous rendition 
of the work. 
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OPERA “ GALLERY GODS” IN AUSTRALIA 





A Highly Cultured Band, Mme. de 
Cisneros Found Them, in 
Tour with Melba 


Cuicaco, Feb. 3.—Mme. Eleanora de Cis- 
neros, the distinguished operatic singer, 
who recently returned from Australia, 
where she was a leading member of the 
Melba Grand Opera Company, had enough 
experiences during her absence from this 
country to fill a travelogue. Mme. de Cis- 
neros and her husband and Mme. Jeanne 
Korolewicz-Wayda and her husband, to- 
gether with other principal members of 
the organization, sailed from Marseilles on 
July 21 of last year, arriving in Sydney, 
Australia, on August 28. Mme. Melba had 
preceded them by a week and encountered 
a terrible monsoon in the Red Sea. The 
ship, with the company on board, was 
caught in the tail-end of the wind storm, 
but the artists were not so badly shaken 
up as their distinguished leader had been. 
Owing to the excessive heat there was no 


sleeping in staterooms, the decks being 
used for that purpose. 

Mme. de Cisneros told of some of the 
interesting features of the trip: 


“We passed throuch the Seven Seas and 
touched many countries. At Aden we saw 
the camels in the distance, and from the 
ship’s deck, along the line of the canal, we 
could see caravans. The whole atmos- 
phere, in fact, seemed to reflect Biblical 
times. At Colombo we took in the sights 
of the city from a rickshaw. It’s ten days’ 
sailing from Colombo to Fremantle, the 
most northerly point of Australia, and 
from there we made a run up to the city 
of Perth, and then had a six-day trip by 
steamer to Adelaide. 

“One thing that impressed me on our 
voyage through Australia was the absence 
of extreme poverty. We saw none of it. 
The labor unions dominate the country and 
do it very successfully. Compared with 
what we saw at home and abroad general 
conditions there are most favorable. From 
Adelaide we went to Melbourne, where we 
opened our season. We found home life 
in this city, from which Mme. Melba takes 
her name, very delightful.. The entire so- 











Eleanora de Cisneros 
Australian Ostrich Farm 


Mme. on an 


cial life of the place is guided by the vice- 
regent, and I have seldom encountered 
people better able to sustain functions 
without efforts than Lord and Lady Den- 
man. Society not only took up the opera 
enthusiastically, but the public did, as well. 
For two weeks prior to the opening of our 
season there was a throng of people at 
the place where the tickets were on sale. 
Throughout the entire season, I am told, 
the middle class of people came in person 
or sent representatives, who waited all 
night in order to get choice seats. 

“But it was in the gallery where we had 
our most enthvsiastic and discriminating 
audience. The gallery patrons would fre- 
quently come to the opera house at noon 
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for the night performance, bringing re- 
freshments with them. In the foyer there 
was a piano, where they held their own 
impromptu concerts. A number of times 
I visited these informal affairs, largely at- 
tended by students and music-lovers, and 
listened to some very good music. One 
afternoon I heard a big basso, a humble 
patron of the gallery, singing an aria from 
“Don Carlos,” and he did it as well as I 
have heard it on the operatic stage. 
Another time I heard a girl playing Liszt's 
Sixth Rhapsody in splendid fashion. 

“Our season in Melbourne was _ ten 
weeks, with seven performances a week. 
Mme. Melba appeared in ‘Faust,’ ‘La Bo- 
héme,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Traviata,’ ‘Manon’ and 
‘Roméo et Juliette. Out of compliment 
to her I played the page Stefano in the 
latter opera. It goes without saying that 
Mme. Melba was enthusiastically welcomed 
in all of her work and I have never heard 
her sing better. She was in fine voice and 
never missed a performance. Mme. Jeanne 
Korolewicz-Wayda, who was associated 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
last season, was also highly commended in 
‘Tosca,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Aida,’ ‘Lohengrin’ and in 
‘Madama Butterfly. All of her work was 
of a superior order. 

“Personally I have much to remember 
with great thankfulness in the apprecia- 
tion of the Australian public. During the 
ten weeks in Melbourne, the six weeks in 
Sydney and at the intermediate points, | 
appeared in the title role of ‘Carmen’ six- 
teen times and as Dalila twenty-two times. 
I sang twice as Asucena in ‘Trovatore,’ 
three times as Stefano in ‘Roméo et Juli- 
ette,’ five times as Ortrud in ‘Lohengrin’ 
and four times in ‘Aida.’ 

“Our company had a good orchestra of 
seventy pieces of picked instrumentalists 
under the direction of Angelo Fornari and 
our chorus was eighty strong. We took a 
few chorus women and men from Italy, 
but we had a local chorus of fifty women 
which was as fine a body of singers as one 
could wish to hear. They had been se- 
lected from among 600 applicants, a num- 
ber of them being singing teachers in the 
Melbourne Conservatory. 

“The conditions between Melbourne and 
Sydney are like those existing in other 
rival cities. Both rallied enthusiastically 
to the support of our organization. The 
people of these cities patronize the opera 
because they love it and they were par- 
ticularly pleasant in entertainin~ the prin- 
cipals of the organization. 

“As I understand it, the receipts of the 
Melbourne engagement cleared all ex- 
penses of the season before we went to 
Sydney at all. That's what I believe man- 
agers term ‘velvet.’ Consequently the sea 
son was remarkably successful.” 


c.. z. R. 





Spanish Pianist in Omaha Recital 


OMAHA, Jan. 26.—Rafael Navas, a 
pianist hitherto unknown in this city, made 
an exceedingly good impression in a re 
cital last evening. A program of consid 


erable length but of artistic arrangement 
was presented, in which much of the best 
in piano literature was faithfully inter- 
preted. This young Spaniard has a technic 
sufficient for all demands, poetical insight 
and poise. E. L. W. 

Teresa Carrefio has been playing Tanei- 
eff’s Quintet with the Bohemian Quartet 
in Germany. 


WEEK OF FRENCH OPERA 
HEARD IN LOS ANGELES 


“Butterfly” Most Popular. Work on 
Grazi Company’s List—New Cham- 
ber Music Organizations 
Los ANGELES, Jan. 29.—Grazi’s French 
Opera Company, playing under L. E. Be- 
hymer’s management at the Auditorium, 
has given the only musical interest to the 
“Madama But- 
terfly”’ has drawn the best house and has 


last week in Los Angeles. 


been most successful in performance. It 
staged and sung, 
Mme. Fregoleska’s voice well suiting the 
title role. The “business” of the staging 
was different, somewhat, from that of pre- 
ceding companies, but none the worse for 
that. In “La Boheme” there was an ex- 
cellent quartet of Bohemians and the per- 
tormance was carried with decided spirit, 
excepting the role of Mimi, in the hands 
of Mme. Chambellan, who was not suited 
to the part. “Carmen” and “Lucia” were 
offered Saturday, the latter with Affre, 
tenor, Chambellan, soprano, and others of 
the cast, making an excellent sextet. ‘La 
Navarraise” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
were called off Tuesday on account of in- 
disposition on the part of some of the 
singers. 

Two additions have been made to the 
ensemble organizations of Los Angeles re- 
cently. One is a string and piano quintet, 
composed of Ignace Haraldi, violin; L. R. 
Benkert, second violin; Karl Paker, viola, 
and Georg Von Hadel, ’cello, with Ger- 
trude Ross, piano. Among the works in 
preparation by this Quintet are the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet and two Haydn 
Quartets. The club will make a tour of 
the Pacific Coast soon. 

Another organization of the same class 
is a trio composed of Winifred Ballard, 
violin; Gertrude Ross, piano, and Georg 
Von Hadel, ’cello. It has in preparation 
the Arensky Trio and will play at the next 
meeting of the Dominant Club, an or- 
ganization of woman music teachers. 


W. F. G. 


“Mister Interlocutor, can you tell me the 
name of the greatest composer ?” 

“T cannot, Mr. Bones. Kindly tell us the 
name of the greatest composer.” 

“Chloroform.” 

“Mr. Harry Showler will now render 
that pathetic ballad, ‘Them Old Songs Make 
Me Thirsty—Will No One Rush the 
Can?’ "—Exchange. 


was well competently 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








RANK LA FORGE, one of the most 
gifted of the younger American com: 
posers, has just issued two new songs and 
a piano composition* through the press of 
G. Schirmer, New York. 

“Wozu?” (Wherefore?), to a remarkable 
poem in German by the Princess Gabriele 
Wrede, an Austrian princess, whose 
friendship Mr. La Forge enjoys, is with- 
out doubt as fine a miniature as has been 
written in some time. Mr. La _ Forge, 
whose many songs have gained permanent 
places in the répertoire of such singers as 
Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Gadski, Geraldine 
Farrar, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Edmond 
Clément, Claude Cunningham and a host 
of others, has a strong tendency to em- 
ulate the best examples of the German art- 
song or lied, as given us in the finished 
product of Brahms and Schumann. His 
admirers will be all the more interested 
therefore to note the highly individual 
use he has made of the augmented triad, 
using it in a way which the present writer 
has not seen before. Melodically, the song 
is fetching, full of lovely things, and the 
accompaniment is cast along Mr. La 
Forge’s_ well-known pianistic lines. It 
bears a dedication to the American con- 
tralto, Janet Spencer. There is an Eng- 
lish translation by Robert Huntington, 
which, though well done, hardly carries 
the wondrous beauty of Princess Wrede’s 
lines. It is published both for high and 
low voice. 

In direct contrast is the other song, 
“Spuk” (Spooks), one of those delicious 
bits of song in which poet and composer 
unite their talents in producing an abso- 
lutely unique work. Mr. La Forge has 
here taken a poem by Emil Robert, a con- 
temporary German poet, which tells of a 
lover’s standing before his lady’s window 
at midnight and of the spooks that keep 
“jealous watch,” little kngwing what the 
lovers know, who have just plighted their 
troth before parting. The lover finally 
consoles himself with the thought of his 
love’s fidelity and the assurance that the 
phantoms vanish with the first rays of 
dawn. 

To set this conception adequately is no 
easy task, and the composer has fairly out- 
done himself in it; the accompaniment, 
though extremely difficult of execution, on 
gcecount of the rapid tempo, reflects every 
wotd of the poem in a way that the mes- 
sage of the song is carried in playing the 
piano part over even without the voice. 
Mr. La Forge has humor, though humor 
in music is rare. His delicate trills and 
the captivating glissando of three octaves 
or more, with which the song ends, show 
it most convincingly. It is dedicated to 
Mme. Sembrich, who is singing it with 
great success. 

The piano piece is a Romance in G Flat. 
Here Mr. La Forge does not seem to be 


*Two Soncs. By Frank La Forge. “Wozu?’’ 
(““Wherefore?’’). Price, 50 cents. “Spuk” 
(“Spooks’’). Price, 60 cents. ‘Romance in G 
flat.” For the piano. By Frank La Forge. Price, 
50. All published by G. Schirmer, New York. 





quite as at home as he does in his songs. 
The piece contains a broad melody in the 
main tonality, accompanied by eighth-note 
passages and a contrasting section in E 
flat minor, which after a working up to a 
climax in octaves is followed by the return 
of the original melody. To be sure, the 
composition is an excellent one but one 
can hardly reckon it as original or dis- 
tinctive in character as its composer’s 
songs. It is highly pianistic and will make 
a most satisfactory number for a group 
of short pieces for recital purposes, while 
as a teaching piece for fairly advanced 
pupils it will be highly acceptable. 
A. W. K. 
* * * 


M USIC-LOVERS the world over owe a 
generous vote of thanks to the Eng- 
lish composer, Granville Bantock, for the 
superb collection of “One Hundred Folk 
Songs of All Nations,”}+ which he has edited 
and which has just been issued by the 
Oliver Ditson Company as an addition to 
its invaluable series, “The Musician’s 
Library.” At a period when a general 


sterility of melodic invention seems to 
have fallen on composers the appear- 
ance of such a volume as this is 


trebly welcome. The use of folk music in 
symphonic or operatic composition is a 
perfectly legitimate procedure, as_ the 
greatest masters have often practically 
demonstrated, and the employment of 
these materials to-day might mean the 
artistic salvation of innumerable com- 
posers upon whom the unmelodic blight 
has descended. 


Mr. Bantock’s collection is a veritable 
fountain of inexhaustible melodic richness 
and beauty. Limitations of space naturally 
forbid him to give more than five or six 
examples at the most of a country’s mu- 
sical wild flowers, and in the instance of 
nations so musically remote as_ India, 
China, Algeria, Arabia, Tunis, Tripoli, etc., 
he has given only one. For the same rea- 
son it also follows that a number of the 
world’s greatest folksongs have had to be 
omitted altogether. However, this is no 
very serious defect, considering the enor- 
mous amount of material. to be found 
within a compass of less than 200 pages. 
The volume opens with four examples of 
English popular musical art. Scotland 
follows and then Ireland, Wales and the 
Isle of Man are represented. There are 
four French songs apart from two in old 
French of the Troubadour period. Ger- 
many has the most generous representa- 
tion of all lands with eleven songs (thir- 
teen, if one may count as German the two 
examples of the Minnesingers’ art). Then 
come in turn Switzerland, Austria, Tyrol, 
Styria, Hungary—where will be found the 
stirring “Magasan repul a daru” which 
Liszt has glorified in his “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy” and in one of the Rhapsodies—Bo- 
hemia, the Netherlands, Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Iceland, Nor- 





t“One Hunprep Fotxsoncs or ALt Nations.” 
Edited by Granville Bantock. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 
paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 
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Signor Alessandro Bonet MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York Signora Delia M. Vateri 


breath control is faultless. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
eat inter- 
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way—in whose “I Laid Me Down to Rest” 
will be noted a resemblance to Grieg’s 
“Solveig’s Son’—Sweden, Poland and 
Russia. It is a pity that in the case of the 
last country the wondrous song of the 
Volga bargemen should not have been in- 
cluded. 

Songs of exquisite fragrance and 
strange beauty are contributed by Finland, 
Lapland, Lithuania, Bosnia, Syria, Bul- 
garia and Servia (the beautiful “Come, 
My Dearest” of the latter afforded Tschai- 
kowsky the main theme for his “Marche 
Slav”), while from Greece we find a 
merry little tune, “The Musician.” Mu- 
sical exoticism of the most pungent sort 
is exemplified in the folksongs of Turkey, 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, India, China and Japan. 
Those who have conceived Japanese and 
Chinese music to be something strange 
and fearsome will find themselves obliged 
to remold their opinions, for there is a 
compelling fascination in the Chinese 
“Jasmin Flower” and the Japanese “New 
Year Song” and “Cherry Bloom.” The 
last pages of the book are given over to a 
forceful Pawnee War Song and a “Sere- 
nade” of the Dakota Indians; and it is 
a pleasure to note that Mr. Bantock does 
not fall into the grievous error of a num- 
ber of hard headed critics in denying the 
United States the possession of true folk- 
songs. Three of these are given—Stephen 
Foster’s “Old Folks at Home,” Kittredge’s 
“Tenting To-night” and Dan Emmett’s 
“Dixie.” Nor does this editor number 
himself among those misguided individuals 
who insist that a folksong to be truly a 
folksong must be the work of an unknown 
author, for in numerous instances through- 
out the collection the name of the creator 
of the melody heads the song. 

In arranging and harmonizing the con- 
tents of this volume Mr. Bantock has 
shown admirable artistic continence, dis- 
cretion and musicianship. His harmonies 
are always appropriate to the nature of 
the songs, never mar the underlying spirit 
by being unduly sophisticated and yet do 
not pall because of thinness, excess of 
simplicity or lack of variety. In the case 
of the Chinese song he has avoided an ac- 
companiment of chords—which would be 
something of an anachronism—and has 
formed a simple but ingenious canon of 
the vocal melody to serve as instrumental 
support. 

Generally satisfactory English transla- 
tions are given with the original texts. In 
an introduction Mr. Bantock discusses 
briefly every song in the collection. There 
is also a most complete bibliography, nine 
pages in length, which will be of the ut- 
most value to students of folk music. The 
songs of this volume are for medium 
voice. H, F, F. 

* * ok 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 

who scored so pronounced a success 
with his “Four American Indian Songs” a 
few years ago, has recently published 
through the White-Smith Music Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass., “Three 
Songs to Odysseus,” op. 5077. The poems are 
again the work of Nelle Richmond Eber- 
hardt, who has collaborated with the com- 
poser before and shown decided poetic 
ability. 

The first song, “Circe’s Song,” opens 
with a broad Maestoso and is marked by 
a number of characteristic passages, of 
which the ending is one of the most tell- 
ing. Clearer in design is the second one 
“Calypso’s Song,” though here, too, the 
composer has given himself free rein and 
set aside the conventional for the unusual, 
though the latter is not always wholly orig- 
inal with him. The last of the group, 
“Nausicaa’s Song,” is less satisfactory, for 
it abounds in portions which strike the 
hearer as forced and unnatural. For ex- 





ti“Turee Soncs to Opysseus. By Charles 

Wakefield Cadman, op. 50. Published by The 

White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
.-s © 


ample, the opening four measures in the 
piano consist of open fifths, following each 
other in a manner which neither convinces 
nor pleases. To be sure, none but a pedant 
will object at this stage of musical devel- 
opment to fifths, octaves or any other of 
the fundamental errors which students in 
composition are warned to guard against, 
but the use of them must always produce 
some effect sufficiently individual to jus- 
tify itself. The main part of the song 
“Andante tristamente” contains some pleas- 
ing harmonic touches, but the constant re- 
iteration of one figure for more than forty 
measures produces a certain monotonous 
effect. 

Considered as a whole, these songs rep- 
resent an ambitious attempt on Mr. Cad- 
man’s part to enter a field larger in scope 
than anything he has essayed before, and 
the result is that he has somewhat over- 
stepped himself. Above all, a composer 
who wishes to convince, not only to enter- 
tain, must keep within his own territory, 
and Mr. Cadman’s field is that of the sim- 
ple lyricist rather than that of the master 
of a development of idea. The songs are 
inscribed to Mme. Nordica. 

x * ok 

HE ORDER. of His Holiness Pope 
Pius X, issued some years ago, by 
which Catholic church music was set to 
return to the old Gregorian chant, has 
made it indeed rather difficult for com- 
posers of the present day to create in ac- 
cordance with the Motu Proprio. Nicola 
A. Montani, an Italo-American, has suc- 
ceeded in large measure in producing some 
of the most distinctive music for the Cath- 
olic church which conforms to the restric- 
tions laid down by the present Pope. His 
“Complete Vespers—Beate Marie Vir- 
ginis’$ for four-part mixed chorus and or- 
gan, is a splendid piece of work, while his 
“Missa Solemnis in E flat” and “Missa— 
Orbis Factor” stamp him at once as a musi- 
cian of great erudition. A number of shorter 
works, among them a lovely “Ave Maria” 
for first, second soprano and alto, or first, 
second tenor and bass, with organ accom- 
paniment, a “Tantum Ergo” for unison 
chorus or mixed voices, in severe style; 
another “Ave Maria,” this one for mixed 
voices, a capella, and an “Alma Redemp- 
toris Mater” for mixed voices with organ, 
are all interesting in showing what a mu- 
sician of ability can do, even in a restricted 
sphere of creative work. Mr. Montani is 
to be commended on the decidedly musical 
character of his work, in which he sustains 
the interest through his command of coun- 
terpoint and his fine sense of the appropri- 
ate harmonic scheme for his cantus firmus. 


A. W. K. 





The two foremost Hungarian violinists, 
Franz von Vecsey and Jeno Hubay, played 
at a recent Hungarian festival in Rome. 





§LiturGIcAL CatHoLtic CHURCH Music. By 
Nicola A, Montani. ‘Complete Vespers—Beatze 
Marie Virginis,” For Four-Part Chorus. Price, 
75 cents. “Missa Solemnis in E flat.”’ For Four- 
Part Chorus. Price, 60 cents net. ‘*Missa— 
Orbis Factor.” For Unison Chorus. Price, 50 
cents net. “Ave Maria, No. 1, in F.” For Three- 
Part Chorus, Price, 10 cents. ‘““Iantum Ergo.” 
For Unison Chorus. Price, 10 cents. “Ave 
Maria, No. 2, in B flat.” For Four-Part Chorus. 
Price, 10 cents. “Alma Redemptoris Mater.” For 
Four-Part Chorus. Price, 10 cents. All published 
by G. Schirmer, New York. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA’S 
FIRST POPULAR CONCERT 


A Program Answering General Demands 
Given Beautiful Interpretation by 
Mr. Stokowski and His Men 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 3.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, unde: the direction 
of Leopold Stokowski, gave last week the 
first of a series of six popular concerts 
which will be given on alternate Sundays 
during the remainder of the season. Not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather 
the Auditorium was almost filled. 

The program opened with Wagner’s 
“Vorspiel,’ from “Die Meistersinger.” 
Following this the orchestra played the 
Schubert C Major Symphony, a Delibes 
Suite and Strauss’s “Blue Danube” waltz, 
while Mary Conroy, the soloist, sang an 
air from “Don Giovanni” and three songs 
with piano accompaniment. ' 

The program was very well received, 
but it did not arouse the enthusiasm of 
some of the concerts of last season. How- 
ever, in giving these concerts, Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s idea in part, one may assume, is 
to bring about greater annreciation of the 
best orchestral literature by administering 
homeopathic doses, and to accomplish this 
the program was well designed. T» the 
musical devotee it was perhaps very light, 
and to an audience made up of those who 
crave very light music only the Wagner 
number may have been a bit disappointing, 
and the movement from the Schubert sym- 
phony, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
oboe solo, may have proved rather tiresome. 
Theodore Thomas said “popular music 
is familiar music”; therefore, if a craving 
for better things can be engendered by 
putting them on the Sunday afternoon 
programs, by all means let them be given. 

The program throughout was beautifully 
delivered. In the Schubert excerpt the 
audience had a splendid opportunity to 
become acquainted artistically with Albert 
De Busscher, the first oboist, one of the 
most accomplished men in the orchestra, 
and believed by many to be the finest oboe 
player in America. The delightful Del- 
ibes music brought forth rounds of ap- 
plause after each movement, forcing Con- 
ductor Stokowski to bow his acknowledg- 
ment. The “Blue Danube,” of course, set 
the whole audience humming softly and 
marking time and left them wanting more. 

Miss Conrey, a local soprano, sang the 





Mozart aria in a manner which gave new’ 


proof of her art. Miss Conrey has a 
voice of wonderful purity and uses it with 
good taste and intelligence. KF. E. E; 





Philharmonic Orchestra to Give Popular 
Concert 


The Philharmonic Society of New York 
has arranged to give a great popular con- 
cert in the Hippodrome on February 25. 
Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pianist, and 
Estelle Liebling, prima donna soprano, well 
remembered for her singing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, will be the soloists. 
The prices will range from $1.50 to twen- 
ty-five cents. This will be a radical de- 
parture on the part of the organization 
and is due to a belief of the management 
and committee of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety that the orchestra has become in the 
fullest degree a public institution and a 
force for education. 

The program will be exclusively Wag- 
nerian, with the exception of the numbers 
played by Mr. Lhévinne. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Pleases Atlantic 
City 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jan. 30—Carl 

Pohlig, with his Philadelphia Orchestra, 

was here on January 24 under the patron- 

age of the Crescendo Club. Harvey 

Watts, the orchestra manager, gave a lec- 


ture the afternoon lefore on “Orchestral 
Music.” Bertha Brinker, a new Pennsyl- 
vania contralto recently returned from 


European opera successes, was the soloist 
and sang the aria “O Don Fatale” and a 
modern romantic song. The _ orchestral 
numbers were the march from “Tann- 
hauser”; overture, “Mignon,” Thomas; a 
Valse Lente and Pizzicato, Delibes; “Blue 
Danube” Waltz, Strauss; “William Tell” 
Overture, Rossini; “Omphale’s Spinning 
Wheel,” Saint-Saéns, and the Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt. The concert was 
made a gala occasion. ke 35> ie Os 


Sixty-two Years as Choir Soloist 


SHIPPENBURG, Pa., Feb. 1.—Sixty-two 
years as soloist in a church choir is the 
remarkable achievement of Mrs. George V. 
Johnson of this city. Mrs. Johnson joined 
the choir of the Presbyterian Church when 
she was twelve years old and became ac- 
companist for the choir, as well as for 
her own solos, on the church’s cabinet or- 
gan. Her voice is of the same pleasing 
quality to-day as it was many years ago, 
and she seems destined for many more 
years’ service. 
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ATLANTA ORCHESTRA’S 
STEADY IMPROVEMENT 


Third Symphony Concert Proves Its 
Most Successful Effort—Organiza- 
tion Behind the Orchestra 


ATLANTA, Feb. 3.—The third symphony 
concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra last 
Sunday afternoon met with greater suc- 
cess than any former performance of that 
organization. Despite the incessant down- 





pour of rain the house was crowded. 
Besides the orchestra’s program, 


includ- 








Officers of Atlanta Musical Association: 
Bertha Harwood (in Center), Mrs. 
Julia M. Stayton and Dr. Erich Zoeffel- 
Quellinstein 


ing a selection from “Suzanne’s Secret,” 
by Wolf-Ferrari, and a_ pleasing suite, 
“From Foreign Lands,” by Moszkowski, 
which was marked in the playing by a 
decided breadth and growth from the last 
concert. Anna Otten played several violin 
solos, with charm of conception and ex- 
ecution. Peter F. P. Moller, a Danish 
composer, who recently came to Atlanta, 
made a distinct impression when he con- 
ducted two selections, “Moonlight” and 
‘“Mazy Ballet,” from his own newly writ- 
ten opera, “The Gypsy Rover,” which is a 
bright and pleasing production. Mr. Mol- 
ler was graciously received and his music 
highly praised. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra is the out- 
growth of the Atlanta Musical Associa- 
tion, of which Bertha Harwood is pres- 
ident; Dr. Erich Zoeffel-Quellinstein, first 
vice president, and Mrs. John M. Slaton, 
second vice-president. Under their direc- 
tion the association has done more than 
any other organization to further the se- 
rious and permanent development of music 
along the higher lines in this _ section. 
Through the personal and unselfish effort 
of Miss Harwood the association and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra have been put upon 
a substantial financial basis, and through 
the liberal encouragement of the public 
the two organizations have done creditable 
work. 

The Sunday afternoon free concerts at 
the Auditorium have proved successful in 
this city. Last Sunday Mme. Anne Kra- 
mer-Blotcky sang, in addition to the reg- 
ular program by the organist, Dr. Percy 
Starnes. L. B. W. 


Tonkiinstler Society in Brooklyn 





The concert of the Tonkiinstler Society 
in Brooklyn, on February 6, presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen in two Duos 
for Violin and Piano, a new Ballade in F 





Minor by Arthur Foote and S. Camillo 
Engel’s Romanze in F Sharp Minor, also 
a new composition. Clara Osterland sang 
a group of four songs with Alexander 
Rihm at the piano and Elsa Troetschel 
played three piano solos. Carl Hauser, 
piano; Henry Schradieck, violin, and Eric 
Hauser, horn, closed the program with 
Brahms’s Trio in E Flat Major. 





“Horseplay” at the Opera House 
[Pierre V. R. Key in New York World] 


There is also one other service which 
these stage managers [at the Metropolitan 
Opera House] can perform: that is to in- 
sist upon a more rigid discipline during 
the progress of a performance. On more 
than one occasion recently a number of 
principals have relaxed while in the pres- 
ence of an audience to the extent of in- 
dulging in “horseplay.” This not only in- 
terferes with the undertaking of the mo- 
ment, but it is openly discourteous te those 
who have paid a good price for the best 
that a great opera company can provide. 
No singer, regardless of his artistic stature, 
can afford to make “fun” in the course of 
his public duties. The fact that success has 
attended previous performances of an opera 
does not give to artists the right to cele- 
brate when the work is offered later. Such 
practice belittles every one who has the au- 
thority to prevent it, and never fails to 
provoke the wrath of all compelled to ob- 
serve such uncalled-for antics. 





Namara-Toye, Van Hoose and Seagle 
in Musicales 


soprano, and Ellison Van 
Hoose, tenor, were the artists at a musi- 
cale given by Mrs. Henry Clews, of New 
York, on January 31. Prominent in 
Namara-Toye’s group of songs was the 
gavotte from “Manon,” while Mr. Van 
Hoose sang, among other numbers, “When 
Love Was Young,” Salter’s “Call of 
Cupid,” and Hawley’s “In the Deeps of 
the Daisies.” Two duets by the singers 
closed the program. Oscar Seagle sang the 
same day at a musicale given by Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson. 


Namara-Toye, 





Alexander Heinemann Entertains Ger- 
man Diplomats 


Alexander Heinemann, the German 
lieder singer, was the guest of the German 
Embassy at Washington, D. C., on Friday 
evening, February 2, and entertained the 
many diplomats who-attended with selec 
tions from famous German composers. 
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GALA DAY FOR AMERICANS IN MUNICH 


The Day of Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler’s Recital—A Leipsic Com- 


pliment to the American 


Pianist—Walter Soomer Tries 


Unsuccessfully to Withdraw from Dresden Opera in Favor of 


the Metropolitan 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Saphien Strasse 5 C, 
Munich, January 18, 1912. 

F one had chanced to tarry for a few 
moments in Schmid’s music store any 
day last week it would have been easy to 
imagine one’s self in Chicago or some 
other capital of our Middle West. For 
there was heard there the racy English of 
those regions, and there was heard the 
name of Bloomfield Zeisler all day long. 
The American colony rallied around the 
flag in great style, and when “our own” 
pianist gave a recital at the Odeon the af- 
fair seemed quite as much a social as, of 

course, it was an artistic function. 

To write from here regarding the art- 
istic stature of Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler 
would be like sending coal to Scranton, 
Pa. I can do better than that by borrow- 
ing a German pen, for, two days prior to 
her Miinchner début she had played at 
Leipsic with the famous Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, Arthur Nikisch conducting. And 
this is what Dr. Walter Niemann, the 
famous critic of the Leipzic Neueste Nach- 
richten, wrote: 

“She played it (Moszkowski’s Concerto 
in E Major) as it must be played—with 
dazzling virtuosity and fiery temperament. 
Her performance was received’ with 
stormy applause.” 

* * * 


What the Irishman said about whisky 
might be applied to the third concert of the 
“Bohemians.” They always play well, but 
sometimes they play better. Their pro- 
gram comprised Mozart’s Quartet in D 
Minor, the Piano Quartet of Richard 
Strauss and Beethoven’s Quartet in F Ma- 
jor, op. 59. The Strauss composition, the 
work of a boy of twenty, I had not pre- 
viously heard. It is remarkable for its 
mastery of form, and its themes are pretty, 
fluent and eminently melodious. Not in 
any way does it foretell or suggest the 
horrible “Heldenleben” or the dreary 
“Domestica.” In its interpretation the 
sentlemen from Prague had the co-opera- 
tion at the piano of Hermann Klum, a 
most excellent ensemble player. 

x * * 

Quoth the tenor (according to the Lus- 
tige Blatter): “Nothing becomes the real 
artist more than modesty; why there are 
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CONTRALTO 


Management WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 W. 38th St.. New York 





moments in my life when I’m by no means 
absolutely sure that I am the greatest tenor 
of the century.” 

e+ 2 


Walter Soomer, as you probably know 
by this time, has asked the King of Sax- 
ony to release him from his Dresden en- 
gagement. The famous baritone gave as a 
reason the hostile attitude of the Dresden 
critics. The true inwardness of his dis- 
content has now come to light in the shape 
of an offer from the Metropolitan Opera 
House of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year, with a contract of four years’ dura- 
tion. Do you blame Soomer for wanting 
to resign or the King for refusing to ac- 
cept his resignation? 

* * * 


Even Fritz Kreisler did not escape the 
influence of the Carnival, which just now 
affects every form of entertainment ex- 
cept those devoted to dancing. And there- 
fore there were a few empty seats at the 
great violinist’s recital at the Odeon last 
evening. All the same he played with con- 
summate artistry a delightful program. 
The enchanting beauty of his tone, his 
flawless facility and his high interpreta- 
tive skill—whether he plays Bach or Pag- 
anini—these qualities rank him among the 
masters of his instrument. Joachim is 
dead, Ysaye is seldom heard, but Fritz 
Kreisler, still a young man, we have with 
us. Let us be grateful. 


x * & 


The management of the Royal Opera 
was confronted with a perplexing problem 
a few evenings ago. The opera was “Ro- 
senkavalier,’ which has hitherto been 
given strictly in accordance with Hof- 
mannsthal’s libretto. The first act contains 
a bed in plain view of the audience, and 
the AMJarshallin and her young lover, Oc- 
tavian, are in a situation anything but 
equivocal. On the evening in question 
Prince George of Bavaria and his fiance 
had signified their desire to hear Strauss’s 
opera. Now the Marshallin is said to be 
only another name for the Empress Maria 
Theresa. The young bride being of the 
House of Hapsburg is, of course, a de- 
scendant of the Empress, and of course it 
would not do to wound her susceptibilities. 
And so, when the curtain arose, a sofa 
was seen where the bed had been and the 
position of the lovers was such that not 
even the ladies who brought about the 
banishment of “Salomé” from the Metro- 
politan Opera House would have been 
shocked in the least. The best of the joke 
is the prince and his bride did not enter 
the royal-box until the first act was al- 
most over, and the poor stage-manager 
had all his pains for nothing. If the 
Austrian princess at all resembles the 
average young lady of Munich or Vienna, 
I greatly doubt whether the usual arrange- 
ment of the first act would have shocked 
her in the least. Jacques MAYER. 





“The perfection of Quartet Playing.’"-—London Daily Mail. 
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Luxurious Special Train Chartered for 
Mendelssohn Choir’s Trip 


Toronto’s famous Mendelssohn Choir, 
which will be heard in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on February 27 and 28, supported. by 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, will travel on a lavish scale of lux- 
ury. To accommodate the 225 members of 
the choir a _ special train consisting of 
twelve Pullman sleepers, three baggage cars 
and five dining cars has been chartered. 
The special train will be made up in Tor- 
onto and come direct to New York. Fol- 
lowing its New York engagement, the or- 
ganization will go to Boston for a concert 
on February 29 and then return to Toronto. 
It is no new undertaking for the organiza- 
tion to make such a trip, as it has been 
heard in Buffalo, Rochester, Cleveland and 
Chicago, and if its present plans are car- 
ried out the choir will make a European 
trip in the Spring of 1913. 





Kathleen Parlow’s Minneapolis Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 26.—Kathleen Parlow, 
violinist, after an absence of several years, 
was heard last Tuesday in the third of four 
artist recitals under the direction of Minnie 
Leslie. Miss Parlow played Max Bruch’s 
G Minor Concerto with finish and artistry. 
Other numbers were Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois,” Arensky’s “Serenade” and Tar- 
tini’s Sonata, “Trill du Diable. Sarasate’s 
“Habafiera” closed the program, which was 
one of the most enjoyable and artistic of 
the season. V. H. S. 





Noted Soloists Engaged for Richmond 
Spring Festival 


RicHMOND, VA., Feb. 3.—The soloists 
for the Wednesday Club’s annual festival 
in April have been officially announced and 
will include, besides the Metropolitan 
Orchestra, under Josef Pasternack, Louise 
Homer, Alma Gluck, Riccardo Martin, and 
Clarence Whitehill, Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist, has also been engaged for a joint 
recital with John Powell, the Virginia pian- 
ist, whose recent successes abroad have 
made his townspeople doubly anxious to 


hear him. G. W. J. Jr. 





Kneisel Quartet Delights Toledo 


ToLepo, Jan. 24.—The Kneisel Quartet 
played here last evening to a packed house 
under the auspices of the Eurydice Club. 
A composition of a former Toledo boy 
was the first number on the program, the 
Quartet in E Minor by David Stanley 
Smith. The Kneisels have appeared in 
Toledo before, but never under such de- 
lightful auspices as last evening. 

After the concert a reception was given 
to the Quartet at the home of Lewis H. 
Clement. 


se 


OLD-TIME SONGS REACH 
PITTSBURGH’S HEART 


Entire Concert of the Good, Old Tunes 
“Our Mothers Sang” Strikes 
Responsive Chord 


PittspurRGH, Jan. 29.—The songs that 
“our mothers sang” made up the program 
of a concert given last Thursday night at 
Carnegie Music Hall by: a quartet includ- 
ing Marie Stapleton-Murray, soprano; 
Christine Miller, contralto; Charles Le- 
Suer, tenor; Francis Wheeler, baritone, 
and Carl Bernthaler, former conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, at the 
piano. 

The “Old Time Songs” struck a respon- 
sive chord and made a tremendous impres- 
sion. They went straight to the heart, for 
they were sung with a moving tenderness. 
Miss Miller sang exceptionally well such 
songs as ‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” “O 
Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,’ “Annie 
Laurie” and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” and 
in a way that might be expected from one 
of real Scotch ancestry, for she is a real 
Scotch girl. Mrs. Murray sang “Ye Banks 
and Braes of Bonny Doon,” “When Love 
Is Kind,” “Home Sweet Home” and “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and her splendid 
interpretations touched the heart. Mr. 
Wheeler’s offerings were “Bendermeer’s 
Stream,” “Last Night,” “Midshipmate” and 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” while 
Mr. LeSuer sang “My Pretty Jane,” “Loch 
Lomond,” “The Punch Song,” and the 
quartet concluded with “Soldier’s Fare- 
well,” “My Old Kentucky Home” also was 
another quartet number which brought un- 
restrained applause. Blanche Sanders 
Walker played the accompaniments for 
Mrs. Murray. 

Alessandro Bonci, who was compelled to 
cancel an engagement in Pittsburgh last 
week because of illness, will be heard this 
week. Christine Miller gave a compli- 
mentary entertainment to make up for 
Bonci’s absence, and as usual pleased her 
audience greatly. 

The Art Society of Pittsburgh presented 
Susan Metcalf, soprano, in a song recital 
Friday night. She displayed a flexible 





voice and pleasing personality. C. Russell 
Hewlett, president of the Art Society, 
played the piano accompaniments with 
much care. s « &, 





Recital Series for Newark Schools 


Florence Mulford has been engaged by 
the Board of Education of Newark, N. J., 
to give a series of song recitals in the 
season’s list of popular lectures. Mme. 
Mulford will sing the songs of Ameri- 
can composers which are based on Indian 
music. 
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PERSONALITY PURSUED 





Its Possibilities as An Art with a Technic to Be Learned— 
Universal Need of It—Everybody Has His Audience—The 
Body as the Revealer of the Soul. { 








By ARTHUR FARWELL 


N a recent article in MusicaL AMERICA 

anent Mary Garden’s dictum that now- 
adays “personality,” as well as voice, is 
required for success on the lyric stage, the 
present writer thought to trace down that 
elusive quality to “the aggregate resource 
of the artist, physical, emotional, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, directed to special artistic 
ends by an understanding which comprises 
both the self and the art.” While Miss 
Garden had personality in mind only with 
regard to the one who comes personally 
before the public, and upon the lyric stage, 
the application of the matter is universal. 
Everyone who is seeking to accomplish 
something must come before some kind of 
a public. The teacher coming before the 
pupil or the pupil’s parents, the composer 
coming before the publisher, the critic 
coming before the editor who is to engage 
his services—all are risking success and 
failure upon their personality, as truly as 
the singer risks’success and failure in go- 
ing upon the stage before an audience. 
Personality is personality, alike for all. 
The particular purpose to which it is di- 
rected is a matter of individual concern, 
as one directs an electric current to ring 
a bell or light a lamp. 

Personality is not to be confused with 
individuality. Individuality in a man is 
that which makes him do or think a par- 
ticular thing, rather than some other thing. 
When he has done or thought that partic- 
ular thing long enough it shows in his per- 
sonality, and is one of the factors making 
up his personality. Look at a man whose 
individuality has caused him to spend his 


life, for example, as a college president. 
Through a long period of time he has 
built up a dignified personality which com- 
mands respect on the instant. It shows 
through his bearing, his features, his 
speech, his dress. The law works just as 
irrevocably with a tramp. Personality is 
the offspring of individuality. It represents 
and reveals what one has been about. To 
have personality is to have done something. 

It is for this reason that personality is 
in direct ratio to specialization. The per- 
son who does not carve out a particular 
way for himself, by thought and act, ends 
by having no personality. To carve out a 
particular way for oneself means to think. 
A person may have never so great a prom- 
ise and possibility of personality at the 
outset, in physical beauty or mental alert- 
ness (taken wholly aside from “voice,” or 
any specific talent); if he does not pro- 
gressively cultivate and mold that possi- 
bility by constant thought, it will dissipate 
and disintegrate until every hope of per- 
sonality has dissolved and left him a mere 





person, like millions of other persons, or 
different from them only in totally unim- 
portant ways, as in the shape of his nose 
or his ear. 

If one wishes to develop personality, 
then, he must think first of his individ- 
uality. If he makes the most of that— 
which does not mean to carry it to gru 
tesque and unbalanced extremes—his per- 
sonality will flower from it as naturally as 
the rose follows upon the solicitude of the 
gardener, who gives it sunlight and water, 
but does not tamper with the shape of its 
petals. Even if a Burbank goes so far as 
to attempt that, he does it in the. grafting, 
and not by any misdirected effort to alter 
the petals; which is to say that cosmetics 
or facial surgery cannot do to the features 
—_ twenty years of good thinking will 

oO. 

The pseudo-definition attributed to per- 
sonality at the outset of the present re- 
flections undeniably makes that quality out 
to be as wide and high an affair as life it- 
self. And, in fact, it is. Personality arises 
eventually through specialized thought and 
action. But every person has within him- 
self several well-defined worlds into which 
to direct that specialized thought and ac- 
tion. Let us take an inventory of our- 
selves. 

The first af these worlds is in a sense 
double; in its outer aspect is the physical 
body itself, and its inner consists in the 
emotions, passions, and appetites, which ex- 
press themselves immediately and sponta- 
neously through the body. At least so 
they do in unthinking life; but in thinking 
life, and in art, they are controlled, directed 
and simulated. As to the physical body, 
the specialization that makes for person- 
ality lies in the direction of developing its 
possibilities of strength, beauty or other 
qualities to their fullest extent, along the 
lines of its natural tendencies. Watch for 
a moment such a dancer as Isidora Dun- 
can on the stage; then look around you in 
the audience and imagine what sort of a 
figure would be cut by any estimable lady 
your eye falls on, should she don the 
dancer’s costume and take her place. The 
lady might have pronounced personality 
as president of a woman’s club, but it 
would scarcely serve her in discharging 
Miss Duncan’s task. The dancer has 
achieved a high specialization of the qual- 
ities of bodily grace, expressive posture, 
and rhythm. As far as these things go, 
they contribute to her personality as a 
dancer. On the physical plane, personality 
is, then, special fitness of the body for the 
purpose in hand. The pianist or violinist 
will maintain a general public presentable- 
ness, and direct his main powers of spe- 
cialization, on the physical plane, to the 
hands. The opera singer has the throat, 
as well as the whole external body, as 
an object of special thought. 

The creative artist, the composer or 
painter, can ignore these matters in the se- 
clusion of his own studio. But the instant 
that he steps out of that studio and ap- 
pears on the street, in society, in the shop 
of the dealer who is to sell his product, 


he is appearing before an audience, and a 
critical one. His success or failure in deal- 
ing with the affairs of life balances as 
delicately upon the personality which he 
presents as does that of the opera singer 
upon the stage. An attitude of limp sub- 
servience or of arrogant superiority will 
be as damaging to the prospects of the 
composer as awkwardness of movement 
will be to the dancer. 

These reflections have thus far pertained 
not in any degree to dress, but only to ad- 
dress. Dress is a potent revealer of per- 
sonality. Inasmuch as about ninety per 
cent. of the area which a person presents to 
the eye is clothes, it may well be imagined 
that they have no small share in coloring 
the first impression of personality which 
one makes upon others. 

If a philosopher wishes to prove quickly 
to his fellow men that he is a philosopher 
he will not hurt his cause by dressing like 
a clown. Only a fool will so dress him- 
self that he has to explain away the im- 
pression made by his clothes before he can 
show his true worth. Dress, however, will 
not contribute its share to personality by 
merely refraining from getting in its way. 
Personality, in the realm of dress, consists 
in getting not only one’s body, but one’s 
character as well, into one’s clothes. Dress 
should be not only the covering of the 
body, but also the promise and credential 
of the soul. Every lie which the dress 
tells about the character within it prevents 
just so far the attainment of personality, 
for it is a false pretense, a jarring discord, 
where true revelation and harmony are de- 
manded. It requires thought, and even in- 
spiration, to design one’s dress to fit the 
soul as well as the body. 

Our inventory sticks at the first floor; 
there seems an unwarrantable and dispro- 
portionate amount to say about the lowest 
plane, the purely physical and_ tangible. 
What of the higher attributes of personal- 
ity? What of the worlds beyond worlds in 
the human soul, swinging up their orbits 
into the limitless light of the godhead? 
They are the very source and substance of 
reality, it may be held; but, from the low- 
est to the highest, the only way that they 
can show themselves is through the visible 
and tangible body on the plane of matter. 
The physical body is the last and lowest 
part of man, but for that very reason it is 
the ultimate mirror that reflects all that is 
behind and above it, even to the highest. 
As it has been said, “Heaven is in the 
earth, but after an earthly manner.” This 
is why the world of matter has been called 
in a certain religion the “Bride of the Son,” 
since upon her the “Son” lavishes the di- 
vine gifts of beauty and goodness derived 
from the supernal Parenthood. Personality 
consists, then, not merely in having high 
qualities, but in revealing them through the 
physical body, whether it be by carriage or 
gesture, by dress, by artistic performance, 
by the singing voice or the spoken word, or 
by act and deed. Personality is the prod- 
uct of an art which consists in revealing the 
soul through the body. Like other arts, 
this art may have a naive or a self-con- 
scious exercise. Like other arts, it has a 
technic which may be learned. 

Of the invisible worlds of the soul, the 
one in immediate contact with the body, 
and which might be called its direct spirit 
ual obverse, is clearly that of the physical 
senses, passions and appetites. It repre- 
sents the last descent of spirit as spirit, be- 
fore breaking through into matter. While all 
animate life witnesses the direct speaking 
of these passions and appetites through the 
body, it is the control and direction of them 
by the human which make for personality 


on this plane. What power has the bleared 
or dulled eye left of flashing forth the high 
passion of a Briinnhilde or an Isolde? 
Every habit that still has the best of us, 
every appetite not yet perfectly controlled, 
is a cancer eating at the heart of personal- 
ity. We are not yet masters in self-revela- 
tion. If we succeed a little while in spite 
of our obliquity, we may know that it is 
only a matter of time. We master it, or it 
masters us—there is no standing stilh 
These passions controlled in life, and sim.- 
lated in art, become positive forces of great 
potency in the making of personality—Mr. 
Henderson, of the New York Sun, who in- 
sists upon their total extinction, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Just as the body veils the “material” or 
sensuous world of the soul, this in turn be- 
comes the veil of the next higher world. 
This is the moral world, where arise Justice 
and Mercy, finding equilibrium in the idea 
of Beauty. With Beauty arises Form. 
This is thus the formative world. Its con- 
ceptions are less immediately expressed 
through the body than the passions of the 
sensuous world. Theygpare subject to 
progressive development. Anyone dev»t- 
ing himself to the ideal perfecting of 
bodily form; Isidora Duncan working out 
the gestures or figures of a given dance; a 
singer striving for ideal quality of tone, 
conceiving how best to walk upon the stage 
or to present a certain scene; anyone striv- 
ing for moral beauty (with its potent effect 
upon physical expression)—these are ex- 
amples of conceptions of the formative 
world of the soul converting themselves 
into personality. 

Higher still within the soul rises the 
world where the mated and balanced quali- 
ties of Wisdom and Understanding have 
their source. This is the world of intellect, 
and from the union of its two great quali- 
ties of opposite polarities creativity arises. 
It may be called the creative world of the 
soul. From it issue the wisdom and 
knowledge which, sought and found, can 
lift man to the highest place, in life and in 
art, lending to his personality qualities of 
stability and authority beyond anything 
which can be conferred by the worlds lower 
in the scale. 

What a task has the body, that upon its 
little point of visibility rests the responsi- 
bility of revealing universe! Says Walt 
Whitman: 

O, the magnet! the flesh over and over! 

Go, dear friend, if need be give up all else, 
and commence to-day to inure yourself to 
pluck, reality, self-esteem, definiteness, ele 
vatedness. 


Rest not till you rivet and publish yourself 
of your Personality. 





Moliére’s Musical Aide 


An earlier Charpentier was famous in 
French music at the time when Moliére 
was living in the captious graces of the 
King, who appears never to have taken 
his favorite writer of comedies as seri 
ously as he should. When Moliére and 
Lulli fell out over some question of the 
dictatorship of the Paris theater, Moliére 
got Charpentier to make the music for 
his ballets and entr’actes, even writing 
some new divertissements for a comedy 
for which Lulli had already supplied 
music, and making this the excuse for 
having fresh music set to it. Charpentier 
composed the music for the “Malade 


Imaginaire,” which is. still used when 
the Comédie Frangaise has one of its 
notable representations of this favorite 


classic.—Christian Science Monitor. 





William Fitt Chatham was one of last 
month’s song-recitalists in Berlin. 
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GERMANY’S ADVANTAGES TO AMERICAN VOCAL 
STUDENTS AS KING CLARK REGARDS THEM 








BERLIN, Jan. 22—‘“Why do so many 

Americans come to Germany to study 
singing?” was a question recently proffered 
to Frank King Clark, the famous American 


singing teacher of Berlin, formerly of 
Paris. Mr. Clark answered at some 
length: 


“Germany offers to American students of 
singing, who wish to make their operatic 
débuts, the greatest opportunities im- 
aginable at the various standing 
throughout the country. 

“All great artists of the world may be 
heard here (I New 
York, Chicago, etc., also; but never for 
such moderate prices as here). 


operas 


know they may in 


Besides, 
here, and, 
incidentally, Americans also come to Ber- 
lin to live in one of the most attractive 
cities of the world. So you see, the ad- 
\antages for a student are manifold—an 
agreeable city to live in at a comparatively 
moderate price; an opportunity to attend 
many concerts, accessible even to those of 
moderate means, and, finally, the oppor- 
tunity, for operatic débutants at least, to 
put into practice what they have learned. 
Believe me, I did not thoughtlessly leave 
Paris, to which I had become so attached, 
where I had been so successful and had 
so many friends. But when the question 
comes what to do with your pupils after 
they are ready, I think the best thing to do 
is to pack up and go to a country where 
that question can be, and is daily, answ ered, 

“And then it is but natural that a singing 
teacher prefers not to lose sight of his 
pupil after he has been given the first 
start on his career and vice versa. A stu- 
dent prefers to come to a country where 
he can study with a teacher with whom 
he may keep in touch after he receives his 


students can live very cheaply 


first engagement. In this respect, to a 
large extent at least, the singing teachers 
of other countries are decidedly handi- 
capped. Answering the eternal question, 
‘Is it necessary for young American artists 
to go abroad to study singing?’ I should say 
that it is not absolutely necessary, for 
vocal students can unquestionably have 
their \oices properly placed at home as 
well as abroad, as we have excellent voice 
teachers in America. Of course, if a stu- 
dent has been properly prepared at home it 
will merely be advisable for him to come 
to Europe (Germany) to devote himself 
to coaching. But here again it seems but 
natural that the student should prefer not 
to split up his course of study by taking 
his first instruction in America and his 
final work abroad. 

“The advantage of being engaged at a 
German opera house for the first few years 
rather than with some of our companies 
at home lies in the fact that here the 
student acquires a répertoire—the primary 
requisite for every opera singer—in about 
one-third of the time it would take him 
at home. At German onvera houses, smaller 
ones preferably, he may be called upon to 
appear in three different operas a week. 
And lastly, but bv no means least, I think 
German is one of the most difficult lan- 
guages to acquire, and most decidedly so 
when pursuing one’s studies outside of the 
country in which it is the national lan- 
guage. When a young artist expects to 
sing his roles or songs in German he cer- 
tainly cannot do better than to make him- 
self thoroughly conversant with the lan- 
guage in the country itself. So, ‘why do so 
many Americans come to Germany to 
study singing?’ Not for vocal training 
per se—for we have very good teacners in 
America—but rather for the many excellent 
opportunities outside of that which Ger- 
many offers to a young singer adopting a 
professional career.” O. P. J. 





40,000 PERSONS TRY TO 
HEAR SCHUMANN-HEINK 


But the Denver Auditorium Only Held 
15,000, so Many Were the Disap- 
pointments at Her Free Recital 


DENVER, Jan. 27.—True to her generous, 


impulsive promise, Schumann-Heink sang, 


free of any charge, to all who could crowd 
into our great Auditorium last Wednesday 
evening. It is estimated that 15,000 per- 
fully 


he use 


sons were in the building and that 


25,000 were turned away after the 
had been filled to its utmost capacity. 

No song recital has ever stirred up so 
much comment in this city. In making her 
oer to sing without price to the people 


of Denver the great contralto said: “I 
school children to be there, and 


the children whose only 


want the 
school as yet is 
their mother’s breast, and I want the hard- 
working fathers and the young men who 
have no place to go of an evening, and the 
girls who work all day and have no glad- 
ness, and I’ll arrange for them the most 
splendid program that I can select.” 

It was advertised far and wide that the 
doors would open at seven o'clock and 
that all would be welcome. Thousands of 
men and women who arrived at that hour 
were turned away with the statement that 
the house was already full, and it is de- 
clared that the Mayor and his _ political 
family had given out most of the parquet 
and all the box seats, on passes, to their 
friends. Certain it is that there were 
many people in these seats, wearing the 
livery of fashion, who had no business at 
a concert that was given, through the gen- 
erosity of a warm-hearted artist, for those 
who were financially unable to attend good 
concerts where an admission fee was 
charged. Ever since this concert the local 
papers have teemed with letters from dis- 
appointed citizens, bitterly complaining at 
tne favoritism shown by the city officials 
who had the management of the affair in 
hand. 

Despite this discord, born out of an in- 
cident that should be all sweetness, the fact 
remains that Mme. Schumann-Heink is a 
greater idol in Denver than ever. No one 


attributes to her any part in the show of 
favoritism, nor any motive other than one 
of broad human sympathy and an ardent 
desire to bring pleasure into lives that are 
too full of shadows. The Mayor’s cer- 
tificate of honorary citizenship, fittingly 
bestowed upon Schumann-Heink, is backed 
by the affection of this entire community. 

The recently organized Colorado chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, which 
came into existence upon the initiative of 
R. Jefferson Hall, gave its first public serv- 
ice last Monday at the impressive new 
St John’s Cathedral. The cathedral, hold- 
ing about 1,500 people, was completely 
filled, and scores were turned away for 
lack of room. The organists naturally 
feel elated over the public interest mani- 
fested. The cathedral choir, under the 
direction of Henry Houseley, sang an 
evening service, the musical features being 
the “Gregorian Magnificat” and “Nunc 
Dimittis,” arranged by Stainer; the an- 


them, “I Desired Wisdom,” and the “Seven 
Fold Amen,” both by Stainer. The serv- 
ice was beautifully sung. After a brief 


address by Dean H. Martyn Hart, in which 
he paid high tribute to the work of the or- 
ganists in Denver churches, a chorus of 
150 voices, gathered from local choirs, sang 
“Thanks Be to God” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” under direction of Frederick H. 
Schweikher, choirmaster of Central Pres- 
byterian Church, with Mr. Houseley at the 
organ. Messrs. Schweikher, Nelson 
Sprackling, of Trinity M. E. Church, and 
R. Jefferson Hall, of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, gave a short organ recital, and, as 
a spectacular finale to the service, the great 
augmented choir, in white vestments, sang 
as a recessional, “The Church’s One 
Foundation.’ 

It is hoped that a permanent oratorio 
chorus may be evolved from this occasional 
massing of the local choirs. Henry Hous- 
eley is dean; R. Jefferson Hall, sub-dean; 
Frederick Schweikher, secretary, and Mrs. 
Gibb, treasurer, of the local organists’ 


chapter. , J.C. W. 


Verdict for Caruso in Giachetti Suit 


MiLan, Feb. 2.—A verdict in favor of 
Enrico Caruso has just been handed down 
by the Magistrates in the charges brough. 
against him by Ada Giachetti, who claimed 
that Caruso had intercepted a letter from 
Oscar Hammerstein, offering her an en- 
gagement at the Manhattan Opera House 
at $50,000. 
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WAGNER’S GODS ENTER WALHALLA 


“‘ Rheingold’s”’ Beauties Resplendently Set Forth in Inaugural of 
Metropolitan’s Annual ‘‘ Ring’? Cycle—A Record-Breaking Audi- 
ence—A Taste of French Opera—Renaud’s First Appearance as 


‘Valentine ’’ in ‘“‘ Faust”’ 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


UKAS’S “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue.”’ 

Wednesday evening, January 31. 
Mmes. Farrar, Matzenauer, Wakefield, 
Sparkes, Maubourg, Wickham, Forna- 
roli; Messrs. Rothier, Ruysdael, Bour- 
geois. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Wagner’s “‘Das Rheingold.’’ Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 1. Mmes. 
Matzenauer, Homer, Gluck, Sparkes, 
Wickham, Alten; Messrs. Weil, Goritz, 
Reiss, Ruysdael, Griswold, Hinshaw, 
Murphy. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ 
Thursday evening, February 1. Mmes. 
Gadski, Maubourg, Mattfeld; Messrs. 
Martin, Gilly. Followed by Leoncaval- 
lo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.’’ Mme. Destinn; 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti. Conductor, 
Mr. Sturani. 

Donizetti’s ‘‘Lucia.’’ Friday even- 
ing, February 2. Mme. Tetrazzini; 
Messrs. Constantino, Amato. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Sturani. 

Gounod’s ‘‘Faust.’’ Saturday after- 
noon, February 3. Mmes. Farrar, 
Maubourg, Mattfeld; Messrs. Jadlow- 
ker, Renaud, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. 
Sturani. 

Humperdinck’s ** Konigskinder.’’ 
Monday evening, February 5. Mmes. 
Farrar, Wickham, Fornia, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Jadliowker, Goritz, Reiss, Di- 
cur. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 











HE first and last “Ring” cycle of the 
season got under way at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Thursday after- 
noon of last week. A festive spirit hovcrs 
about and dignifies the spirit of these spe- 
cial matinée representations and the atti- 
tude of the audiences is one of reverent 
attertion. Such was the case last week. 
It is often believed that “Rheingold” makes 
little popular appeal, but the size of last 
week’s attendance emphatically did not bear 
out the contention. It was enormous in 
all parts of the house. Ticket holders had 
difficulty in making their way through the 
lobby, those who had neglected to provide 
themselves with places beforehand were 
turned away disappointed and the “stan- 
dees” stood four rows deep. “Rheingold” 
gives no opportunity for the expression of 
enthusiasm save at the end, when audi- 
ences are usually intent upon getting away, 
but there was no end of applause after the 
fall of the curtain last week. 

The performance was splendid in almost 
all its details. The scenic transformations 
in this drama are unsurpassed for difficulty, 
but on this occasion stage managers and 
stage hands succeeded in gettine this oper 
atic béte noire off their hands without com- 
mitting any grave transgressions. The 
depths of the Rhine merged into the heights 
of a mountain, the mountain top to A/be- 
rich’s cave, and the cave back to the moun- 
tain without noise, without a hitch. The 
illumination of the gold, the perambulations 
of the dragon, the thunderstorm—all were 
successfully disposed of. Only the rain- 
bow was open to question. The prismatic 
lights stubbornly refused to fall upon it 
at the proper angle. 

There were several important changes 
in the leading roles. Herman Weil was 
Votan, attired in a costume not usually 
affected by the lord of Walhalla. His 
impersonation, however, was earnest and 
undeniably sincere, even though it lacked 
the element of breadth. There were evi- 
dences of tremolo in his voice at the open- 
ing which subsequently wore off as he 
warmed: to his task. For the first time, 
too, Mme. Matzenauer graced the character 
of Fricka. Whatever this artist touches she 
ennobles and beautifies. Her Fricka was a 
regal figure, queenly, magnificent, opulent 
of voice. Alma Gluck aptly fills the part 
of the goddess of youth and beauty, and 
her Fretia was of the same charm as last 
year. Mmes. Sparkes, Wickham and Alten 
were the Rhinemaidens, and most exquis- 
itely did their voices lend themselves to 
the enchanting trios in the opening scene 
as well as to the mournful and forebod- 


ing strains as the gods enter Walhalla. 
Louise Homer sang the sublime warning 
of Erda with portentous significance and 
a voice of velvet. 

The Loge was, as usual, Mr. Burrian. 
He sang it well, but he is physically un- 
suited to the part and fails to penetrate its 
mercurial spirit. Mr. Reiss’s Mime is a 
miniature portrait of his inimitable dwarf 
in “Siegfried,” and Mr. Goritz raises Al- 
berich to the dignity of a tragic figure, de- 
spite its gruesome repulsiveness. His curse 
of the ring was thrillingly sinister and 
forceful. The giants, Fasolt and Fafner, 
were Messrs. Griswold and Ruysdael, re- 
spectively. The latter has been heard ic 
advantage in the part before. Mr. Gris- 
wold, on his part, astonished veteran Wag- 
nerites in the way he individualized the 
quasi-sentimental Faso/t. The role assumed 
an importance at his hands that it has 
never seemed to possess before, and he 
exposed much of the comic element that 
is inherent in the character, but which is 
generally overlooked. Lambert Murphy 
sang the small part of Froh with sweet- 
ness of tone and Mr. Hinshaw, as Donner, 
proclaimed his “Heda, heda, hedo” with 
rugged, virile ring. 

Mr. Hertz has in the past given many 
a moving reading of the score, but none 
better than last week’s. He rose to a thrill- 
ing chmax in the scene where the Nibe- 
lungs leer into the face of the captive, 
Alberich, and again in the iridescent rain- 
how music and the sublime entrance of the 
gods into Walhalla. 

In the evening the much-worked double 
bill of “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” was 
given. Mme. wadski acauitted herself well 
as Santuzza in the former and Mr. Martin 
was an altogether admirable Turridu. In 
“Pagliacci” Carvso was welcomed with the 
customary pleasure, while Mme. Destinn 
easily met the requirements of Nedda and 
\Ir. Scotti was Tonto. 


‘“Ariane’s’’ First Revival 


l‘'rench opera was actually permitted to 
raise its head at the Metropolitan on 
Wednesday evening of last week, when 
Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” was 
heard for the first time this season. This 
strange and fascinating music drama was 
one of the successes of last year and it 1s 
a matter for congratulation that it has now 
been revived early enough to insure it a 
greater number of repetitions than it was 
then accorded, owing to the lateness of its 
premiere. There was a comfortably large 
audience last week and no little applause 
considering the fact that Dukas’s fiercely 
modern score is not altogether digestible 
food for operatic babes and sucklings. To 
the musical epicure, on the other hand, it 
is a source of increasing pleasure upon re- 
peated hearings. That it has its weaknesses 
at various points cannot be gainsaid. Its 
most inveterate admirers can scarcely ac 
cord the vocal parts the distinction of in- 
terest. They seem tacked on to the or- 
chestral fabric, while bearing little rele- 
vancy to it. Then, too, there is not a little 
in the dungeon scene that is dull, in spite 
of some almost literal quotations from 
“Parsifal” and “Tristan.” But these draw- 
backs are amply worth braving for the 
sake of what remains. Of refined and sub 
tle workmanship this opera is a gem, and 
Dukas’s grasp of formal logic and pro- 
portion is that of a past master. It is a 
fine study in modern dissonance and be- 
numbing harmonic clash, but these elements 
have their ample raison d’étre. 

Pursuers of melodic pleasures, too, should 
make it a point to hear “Ariane” four or 
five times, for there is vastly more inven- 
tion stored up in this music than can be 
apprehended at a single sitting. And what 
a bewildering blaze and variety of orches- 
tral color! What flash and opalescent fire 
in the jewel music, the close of the second 
act, the opening of the third! What an 
exciting and bracing tumult is the ferocious 
instrumental onslaught in that same act as 
the terror-stricken wives survey the attack 
of the peasants upon their lord! 

With a single exception the cast was 


identical with that of last year’s representa- 
tion. This exception was Mme. Matzen- 
auer, who gave an impersonation of the 
Nurse that was almost startling in its ex- 
cellence. She invested the rdle with an im- 
portance that it never seemed to possess 
before—nay, more, she made it seem of 
far greater significance than it is. Instead 
of a duplicate of the old-fashioned com- 
primaria of Italian opera it was trans- 
formed into an effective foil to the heroine 
herself, to a figure of well-defined symbolic 
potency. Her magnificent voice met the de- 
mands of the music easily and her French 
enunciation was clean-cut and free from 
accent. 

Miss Farrar’s Ariane has matured, soft- 
ened and gained in tender beauty. It was, 
for the most part, a delight to the ear, 
though the high tessitura of much of the 
music makes cruel demands, to meet which 
she occasionally yields to the temptation 
of forcing some of her higher tones. The 
middle and lower registers, however, were 
at their best as regards warmth and color. 
Mr. Rothier sang the few measures of 
Blue Beard well, and as the remaining 
wives Mmes. Sparkes, Wakefield, Mau- 
bourg, Fornaroli and Van Dyck did effi- 
cient work. Mr. Ruysdael gave satisfaction 
in the small part of a Peasant. 

To the orchestra falls the lion’s share 
of beauties in “Ariane.”’ Mr. Toscanini 
brought these out with unerring skill and 
proround devotion, and the orchestra played 
with smoothness and beauty of tone. 


Renaud’s Surprising ‘‘Valentine’’ 


The third event of importance which sig- 
nalized the week was the appearance of 
Mr. Renaud as Valentine at the Saturday 
afternoon’s “Faust.” J alentine is gener- 
ally regarded as something of an operatic 
marionette and one of very subsidiary ac- 
count at that. It remained for Mr. Renaud 
to show the surprising possibilities !atent 
in the character, and the result was that 
Valentine proved to be the dramatic center 
of gravity as long as he remained on the 
stage. Instead of in the conventional cos- 
tume, the French baritone dressed Valen 
tine in the costume of a soldier of the 
period. His characterization was forceful 
and highly individualized—his leave taking 
of Marguerite, his vague suggesuon of in- 
definable horror when first confronted by 
Vephistopheles, and later his tragic death 
were all enacted with subtle suggestion or 
poignancy, as the case required, that were 
moving to the utmost degree. Mr. Renaud 
had been suffering from a cold, and so his 
voice was not in its best condition at the 
beginning, though he warmed up toward 
the close. The “Dio Possente”’ he succeeded 
in making sound interesting through the 
variety of expression he put into it, though 
it was undeniable that he sane it for the 
most part below pitch. He was called be 
fore the curtain many times and singled 
out for special honors—surely something 
new for a Valentine. 

Miss Farrar was the Marguerite, and 
she sang with beauty and acted with pathos. 
Mr. Jadlowker, in admirable form, was 
Faust, and Mr. Rothier was a commend- 
able Mephistopheles. 

On Friday evening of last week “Lucia” 
was again the bill, with Mme. Tetrazzini 
as the insane but agile-voiced heroine and 
Mr. Constantino as her much-enduring 
lover. Both of them, in fine voice, did 
full justice to their roles. A goodly share 
of the evening’s honors went to Mr. Ama- 
to, as Ashton—a part that is child’s play 
to this great baritone. 

“Konigskinder” was repeated before a 
large audience on Monday evening, with 
the customary cast. This is an opera on 
which the stage management never ceases 
to make improvements, and one noted sev- 
eral new touches on this occasion. The 
appeal of Humperdinck’s lovely work has 
never relaxed its hold. It is a glorification 
of idealism that affects the hearer as 
deeply—if not more so—at the fifteenth 
hearing as at the first. 





Alice Merritt-Cochran Brooklyn Soloist 


At the recent concert of the Flatbush 
Glee Club, in Brooklyn, Alice Merritt- 
Cochran was the leading soloist, offering a 
number of new songs of merit. Her sing- 
ing was warmly received. Notable among 
her selections were three songs by Rach 
manioff, “Lilacs,” “O Thou Billowy Har 
vest Field” and “Floods of Spring.” She 
also sang Charles Willeby’s “June Morn- 
ing,” Sanford A. Pette’s “Drift and 
Dream” and Woodman’s “Birthday.” 


A PHENOMENALLY HIGH VOICE 


Jeanetta Methven Reaches Top Notes in 
Sensational Fashion 


_Jeanetta Methven, a young soprano ap- 
pearing in a musical comedy in New York, 
has aroused considerable interest by the 
rather unusual range of her voice, in addi- 
tion to its purity 
and power. At a 
recent appearance in 
Chicago, before 
many prominent 
singers and instruc- 
tors, who were in- 
vited to test her 
voice, she reached 
C above high C, a 
note which, it is 
said, no singer has 
ever before attained. 
Several singers 
from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House 
were in the audi- 
ence at Miss Meth- 
ven’s first New 
York appearance, 
and applauded her 
efforts. Lionel Rob- 
sarte, under whom 
she is studying, has 
advised that she 
give but one en- 
core, and at times 
sO persistent is the 
applause that, to 
follow this rule, it 
Jeanetta Methven in is necessary to dar- 
“Over the River”’ ken the theater to 
still the clamor. 

Miss Methven is eighteen years old and 
is an excellent student and a thorough mu 
sician, and in all probability will soon leave 
the light opera stage for more serious 
work. 

















MISS CLARK’S RECITAL 


Contralto Makes New York Début with 
Marked Success 


Klizabeth Sherman Clark, an American 
contralto of European training, made her 
New York début in a recital at the Lyceum 
Theater last Monday. The singer revealed 
a voice of extended range and considerable 
flexibility. A more varied program, how 
ever, would have shown her voice to better 
advantage, besides giving an opportunity 
for a display of greater versatility. 

Miss Clark scored especially in a group 
of German songs, the favorites being 
Schubert’s “Der Tod und das Madchen,” 
Brahms’s “Standchen” and “Im herbst,” by 
l'ranz. In an aria from Massenet’s ora- 
torio, “Marie Magdeleine,” the singer did 
some of her best work and in response to 
continued applause she offered D’Harde- 
lot’s “Dawn.” Another artistic bit of sing 
ing was Debussy’s “Romance.” The only 
Inglish song on the program was “The 
Lark,” by Horatio Parker. 

The accompaniments by André Benoist 
again proved his mastery of this art in no 
uncertain fashion. 





Augusta Cottlow Praised by Western 
Critics 

SEATTLE, Jan. 30.—Augusta Cottlow, the 
\merican pianist, appeared with the Seattle 
Vhilharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
t‘on of John M. Spargur, on January 29, 
winning new laurels with the MacDowell 
Concerto in D Minor. Paul C. Hedrick, 
in the Seattle Daily Times, said of her per 
formance: “Miss Cottlow’s insight into the 
works of MacDowell, her true and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the poetry and the 
spirit of his music, have justly given her 
a position all her own among great Amer 
ican pianists.” 

Of her further contributions to the pro 
gram the Post-Intelligencer has this to say: 
“She gave a vivid rendering of Liszt’s 
Tarantelle, “Venice and Naples,’ which com- 
manded respect and admiration for whole 
some technical ability and classical treat- 
ment.” 

Leo Ornstein, the young pianist, gave an 
exhibition of unusual virtuosity when all 
the lights went out while he was playing 
the difficult Rubinstein Valse Caprice, in a 
recital at Mt. Holyoke College, recently. 
Mr. Ornstein went on playing quite stead 
ily and without a false note, a feat which 
was rewarded with warm applause. 
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FROM ‘‘ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Who Are the Models of Bel Canto? 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

I notice that Mephisto reiterates his 
opinion of colorature and of Mme. Te- 
trazzini as an exponent of the florid style 
of singing. 

One of the things that has impressed 
me in reading MusicaL AMERICA is the 
fair treatment given such discussions, 
which enables us to go into these subjects 
thoroughly and thus give the student body 
of readers food for thought in forming 
their opinions. 

Mephisto’s page is one I always enjoy 
reading, and it is not his opinion alone 
that I find fault with in this matter, but 








STOKOW SKI PLEASES 
With BRAHMS NUMBER 


Cincinnati Orchestra Appears to Advantage ina 
Program Familiar t» Pittsburgh Concertgoers. 


of Pittsburgh’s musical folk who 
allowed the cold weather blight to keep 
them away from the second concert of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra season 
at Carnegie Hall last night had the mis- 
fortune of missing one of the most interest- 
ing concerts heard 
in this city in 
many years. The 
first part of the 
program was mon- 
opolized by the 
Brahms Symphony 
No. 1 in C minor. 
This week . 
(Here follows an 
exhaustive analysis 
of the composi- 
tion.) 

In the interpre- 
tation of this sym- 
phony, Director 
Stokowski and his 
men were at their 
best. From the 
zest which Mr. 
Stokowski brought 
to his work and 
the results which 
Leopold Stokowski. he attained one 

might be led to 
conclude that he is, like Emil Paur, a 
3rahms zealot. Be this as it may, certain it 
is that he gave to the Brahms Symphony 
last night a much more impressive reading 
than he gave to the Pathetic Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky on the occasion of his last 
visit here. The merit of his achievement 
stands out the more conspicuously by rea- 
son of the proverbial difficulty of bringing 
out the latent beauties of a typical Brahms 
score. The work of some of the members 
of the orchestra was striking enough to de- 
serve individual mention, if one knew their 
names, which regardless of the deserts of 
true artists, were omitted from the _ pro- 
gram. Reference may be made, however, 
to the admirable solo work, in the second 
movement, of Mr. De Bus scher, the oboist, 
formerly of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, 
whose tone and technique are unrivaled in 
this country. At the close of the symphony 
the audience applauded so insistently that 
the whole orchestra was obliged to rise 
and acknowledge the compliment.—Pitts 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph, Jan. 10, 1912. 
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CINCINNATIANS SCORED 
ANOTHER BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


Symphony Orchestra Gives Best Concert Yet 
to Large Appreciative Audience. 


INDEPENDENT CONDUCTOR 


Stokowski Grows More Interesting at Each 
Hearing. Kennyson Coming. 


The Cincinnati Symphony orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor, achieved a great 
success in the program presented at Memo 
rial Hall last evening. 

Mr. Stokowski grows more and more .in 
teresting at each successive hearing. He 
has assembled the individual instruments 
of his choirs into one grand artistic chorus, 
which has gained remarkable compelling 
power and hearty recognition. 

He is an idealist, as well as a realist, and 
above all an individual musician with ideas 
entirely his own. It is hard for a con- 
ductor with much imagination to ally him- 
self with any particular school or follow 
cut and dried traditions, 

He is really a very interesting and charm- 
ing personality, his interpretations at times 











also the several New York critics who 
agree with him, and now I shall have to 
“find fault” with Mr. Parker, the eminent 
critic of the Poston Transcript. 

Of the old Italian masters of singing, 


from Tosi, Scarlatti, Pistocchi, Bernacchi, 
Porpora and Garcia, Sr., of the 17th and 
18th centuries to Garcia, Jr., Lamperti, 


Sr., and Delle Sedie of the roth century, 
the florid style of singing has been the 
foundation in developing the voice. No 
matter what the class or style of voice, we 
were all schooled in this style of singing, 
and such artists as Nordica, Albani, Lilli 
Lehmann, Gadski, Schumann-Heink and 
Jean de Reszke admit that this training 
has afterward been of inestimable value to 
them when singing the heavy Wagnerian 
roles; and we all know what a delight it 
is to hear these roles sung by artists who 
have had this training instead of being 
shouted by the exponents of the so-called 
German school of singing. 

Now the point is, what artists shall we 
advise young singers and students to hear 
and follow as examples of the art of bel 
canto—Caruso, the most popular singer of 
the day? Decidedlv not. I enjoy Caruso’s 
singing, but I feel sorry for his larynx, 
although | will say that this season he is 
using it with more discretion. 

When formerly as a teacher of singing | 
was asked for advice in this matter I an- 
swered, “Hear Lehmann, Nordica, Sem- 
brich, Calvé, Melba, Gadski, Schumann- 
Heink, the de Reszkes, de Lucca and Plan- 
con.” And now, as a throat specialist, when 
1 am asked the same question, | name the 
same artists, with the addition of Tetraz- 


z.ni, Destinn, Constantino, Bonci and Am- 
ato. 
Regarding Tetrazzini’s “small bundle of 


vocal tricks’ Mr. Henderson does not seem 
to know the meaning of the word “trick.” 

It is a subterfuge, a_ substitution of 
something else for the real thing, which 
deceives the people. For instance, if a 
singer transposes an aria and leads her 
hearers to believe she has sung a high E 
flat when she has only sung a C or D; if 
she sing a shake on one tone instead of a 
real trill on the two tones; or if she sing 
the chromatic scale without giving each 
semi-tone distinctly, these are “tricks.” 
Sut no one will accuse Tetrazzini of doing 
this. Her fiorituri are genuine. Mr. 
Henderson may not appreciate this style 
of singing, but that is his misfortune, not 
the singer’s fault. 

Now Mr. Parker says: 
voice is not the voice of 


“Tetrazzini’s 
Melba in her 


prime. It lacks the rich volume, silvery 
auality, etc., and she is less wise in the 
art of song, in which Melba has always 


used a glorified common sense, as it were, 
an instinct cultivated by experience.” 

1 propos of Melba’s common sense has 
Mr. Parker never heard of her one con- 
secutive appearance as Briinnhilde? Also, 
can Mr. Parker or any one else tell us 
what “a glorified common sense, as it were” 
means in English? 

I admire Melba immensely and think she 
is one of the best coloratura singers of 
our time, but I maintain that Tetrazzini 
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“perfect suav- 
to a greater de- 
gree, and added to this she has the warmth 
and simpatico which most Italian and many 


“rich volume,” the 
‘silver quality” 


has the 
ity” and ‘ 


American singers have and which most 
English singers lack. 

In conclusion I would say I feel quite 
safe in telling young singers and students 
that they may copy Tetrazzini’s method of 
singing without fear of injury, either to 
the voice or the larynx. 

Dr. Victor LAURENT. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 28, 1912. 


The Persian Poets 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am writing to ask if you will give 
me the name of some reference book giv- 
ing information concerning the Indian and 
Persian poets, whose poems are being used 
so much by modern composers. 

I am working on “The Divan,” “In a 
Persian Garden” and numbers of songs 
where the Oriental words occur; and | 
am very anxious to get me some book 
which will give me the correct pronuncia- 
tion of these words, as well as informa- 
tion regarding the lives and work of the 
poets themselves. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. J. S. PLEASANTS. 

Laurel, Miss. 

[The New York Public Library contains a num- 
ber of such books, including a ‘Dictionary of the 
Persian and English Languages,’ by Maulawi 
Fazl-I-Ali, published at Bombay, 1885; a “San- 
skrit-English Dictionary,” by Monier Williams, 
from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and an “Orien- 
tal Biographical Dictionary,” by T. W. Beale, 
published by W. H. Allen and Company, London. 
These may give you the desired information.— 


Ed. Musicat AMERICA.] 


Musical Setting of Browning’s “Saul” 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Some time ago | saw a notice in Musi- 
cAL AMERICA of Prowning’s “Saul” having 
been set to music for recitation, and in a 
later edition one of Tennyson's, not 
“Enoch Arden.” Would you kindly let 
me known where the music is to be had? 

| would like to take this opportunity of 
saying how much | value MusicaL AMER- 
ica. It is a constant source of interest as 
well as information. Yours truly, 

Eva Berry. 

2y1 Sparks St., Can., Jan. 20, 
IQI2. » ‘ 

{There is a setting of Browning’s “Saul” for 
recitation to music by Fannie C. Dillon, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. The Tennyson poem to which you 


Uttawa, 


refer is “Elaine,” which David Bispham deliv- 
ered recently at his New York recital. The music 
is Ly Ada Weigel Powers, of Philadelphia, but so 


far as known neither of the works has yet been 


published.—Ed,. Musica AMERICA, ] 
Beatrice Wheeler Scores in Madrid 
“Aida” 
Boston, Feb. 5.—Reports from the Royal 


Opera, Madrid, Spain, tell of the success 
of Beatrice Wheeler, the American mezzo- 
soprano, if a gala performance of “Aida,” 
in which she sang the part of Ammeris. 
The others in the cast included Mme. Gaga- 
lidi, the soprano, and Scampini, the tenor, 
who have been singing at La Scala. Miss 
Wheeler has had many important roles this 


season and her success in “Aida” was one 
of several. After the second act Miss 
Wheeler and Mme. Gagalidi were called 


before the curtain several times, and there 
were bravas from all parts of the house. 
Miss Wheeler was highly complimented 
for her artistic performance by Maestro 
Marrenuzzi, who praised her singin’ of 
Italian and her beautiful voice and _ in- 
terpretative abilities. | wae 





Dr. Ludwig Willner’s sister, Anna Wiill- 
ner, conducts a women’s chorus in Berlin. 


UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
IN A NOVEL PROGRAM 


Converse’s “Serenade” Feature of Con- 
cert by New York Chorus, with Dis- 
tinguished Soloists Assisting 


Florence Hinkle was one assisting artist 
with the University Glee Club in its con- 
cert at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
February 1 and John Barnes Wells, the reg- 
ular soloist of the club, was the other. 

These artists, together with the club, 
sang with orchestral accompaniment the 
biggest number on the program, a “Sere- 
nade,” by F. S. Converse, composer of 
“The Pipe of Desire.” This composition 
was novel in its treatment, representing the 
lover and his companions passing through 
the town, and the lover singing a serenade 
beneath his lady’s window. The rendition 
was made most effective by the fact that 
Miss Hinkle sang her solo parts from a 
concealed bower in the balcony, to harp 
accompaniment. Both soloists and the 
chorus won success for this selection. 

Miss Hinkle sang, in addition, two groups 
of songs, a French song by Bachelet, Had- 
ley’s “Rosetime” and Rummel’s “Ecstasy.” 
As an encore the artist sang a Scotch bal- 
lad. The second group was opened with 
Alexander Russell’s new song, “The Sa- 
cred Fire,’ a work of unusual power. 
This was followed by the popular “Come 
to the Garden, Love,” by Mary Turner Sal- 
ter. Miss Hinkle’s exquisite singing of 
Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky-blue 
Water” was so applauded that it had to be 
repeated. 

The glee club gained its greatest popular 
success with the college songs, in which 
the singers were recalled again and again 
until their répertoire was exhausted. Un- 
der the leadership of Arthur D. Woodruff 
this male singing organization was espe- 
cially happy in its delivery of a set of love 
songs in waltz form, and also in “The Rev- 
ellers,” with a clever simulation of a crowd 
of merrymakers appearing, passing by and 
vanishing in the distance. 





There were only fifty-two books on 
music, including new editions, translations 
and pamphlets, published in Great Britain 
during I9II, as against 668 on poetry and 
the drama. 








MME. 


Osborn Hannah 


having been re-engaged for the 
entire season with the 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


will be available for a /¢mited number of Concerts, 
Recitals and Oratorio engagements until 


Jume i, 1912 


Application may be made care of the Chicago 
Grand OperaCo., Chicago,or direct, Graham Court, 
116th St. and 7th Ave., New York City. 








“The Sacred Fire’ 


New Concert Song 
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HADLEY CONDUCTS 
POPULAR PROGRAM 


San Francisco Music-Lovers Enjoy 
Also a Concert by the 
Minetti Quartet 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 29.—Though the 
program of the concert on Friday by the 
San Francisco Orchestra was termed “pop- 
ular” there was much in the afternoon’s 
performance to please the most fastidious. 
In the presentation of the splendidly ar- 
ranged program there was evidenced some 
admirable qualities in the orchestra that won 
the plaudits of the audience—notably the 
brilliancy with which the opening and clos- 
ing numbers were interpreted; the Tschai- 
kowsky “March Slav” and _ the 
hauser” overture. Mr. Hadley led his men 
through some thrilling 
“March Slav” and the brass section made 
a finer showing than at any of the previous 
In fact the afternoon’s per- 
formance was what might be termed spir- 
ited. Most of the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence was shown after “The Nutcracker 
Suit” and the “Danse de la Fée Dragée.” 

The audience found expression in grate- 


“Tann- 


moments in the 


symphonies. 


ful applause for the beautiful rendition of 
the violin solo part by Eduard Tak, the 
concert master, in Saint-Saens’s Prelude to 
“The Deluge.” He was obliged to repeat a 
portion of it. “The Magic Flute” overture 
was another of the afternoon’s offerings. 
Mr. Hadey was given many recalls after 
the close of the program and he had the 
men rise and share the applause with him. 

The audience at the Cort was good sized, 
but as compared with the previous concerts 
which found many unable to secure seats, 





AS a result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year I count him amon 
the great masters of singing in the worl 


to-day." FRANK CROXTON. 
ROBERT HOSEA °.ew "von 


“The greatest ‘Elijah’ in America.”’ 


GW ILYM MILES 


Baritone 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 





RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St. 
Address either Studio by letter for appointments. 





ACCOMPANIST FOR 
DAVID BISPHAM 


HARRY M. GILBERT 


Composer-Pianist 
Address c. o. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Teacher of Singing. 
Recitals of Songs for 
Children. 


74 W. 92d St., N. Y. 
Phone 9605-J River. 








LECTURE RECITALS 


American Programs 
Classic Programs 
Children’s Programs 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 


W. L. RADCLIFFE, Star Bidg., Washington 
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Friday's attendance was not as large as 
usual. 

Henry Hadley and his players crossed the 
bay to Oakland on last Thursday after- 
noon to give a popular program. With the 
exception of the “Theme and Variations” 


group the “Spinning Song” of Mendelssohn 
and “Rondo Brilliant” of Weber-Henselt 
were favored by the audience. His inimit 


able interpretation of the Chopin group, 
which completed the program, brought tu 
multuous applause. 


Roses and violets were 





Minetti String Quartet, of San Francisco—Giulio Minetti, Violin; Hans Koenig, 
Second Violin; Julius Haug, Viola; Arthur Weiss, Violoncello 


from Moszkowski'’s Suite No. 1, in place 
of “The Nutcracker Suit” and Mr. Tak’s 
rendition of the “Rondo Capriccioso” of 
Saint-Saéns instead of the solo on Friday’s 
program, the Oakland performance was the 
same. 

Music lovers braved the rain storm on 
Thursday evening to attend the first of the 
four recitals of the Minetti String Quartet, 
now in its twentieth season. A fair sized 
audience at Kohler and Chase Hall gave a 
warm reception to the quartet. The oldet 
members are Giulio Minetti and Hans 
Koenig, violins, and Arthur Weiss, ’cello. 
Julius Haug has not been with the or 
ganization but a few seasons. 

The novelty offered was the Taneiew 
Trio in F Major, on. 21, presented for the 
first time in San Francisco. The last two 
movements proved the most interesting and 
particularly the Andante, which was played 
with fine poetic effect. The Mozart Quartet 


in C Major, No. 17, and the Beethoven 
Quartet in F Major, op. 18, No. 1, were 
the two other numbers that found the 


players entirely proficient. The interpreta 
tions were superb and the quartet played 
with fine tone, notwithstanding the hand: 
cap of atmospheric conditions 

\fter seven years absence Vladimir de 
Pachmann, with all his eccentricities, ap 
peared in his first recital on Sunday afte 
noon at Scottish Rite Hall. The large 
auditorium was well filled, and though his 
listeners were offered amusement by his 
usual grimaces and pranks, they seemed to 
be intent on imbibing every bit of the al 
luring music which fell from his fingers 
his incomparable quality of tone, exquisite 
pianissimo and enchanting scale passages 
Throughout the program he made little 
remarks in divers languages in approval 
of some beautiful passage, and on one oc- 
casion of disapproval, when he struck a 
wrong note. 

His Mozart Sonata, No. 9, \ Major, 


was heartily applauded. Of the second 


passed to him, for which he expressed his 
appreciation audibly and by caressing the 
tlowers. 

A recent dinner of the Musicians’ Club 
at the Press Club of San Francisco served 
to have as guests of honor Henry K. Had- 
ley, conductor of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra, and William Shakespeare, the 
noted vical teacher of London. The many 
well-known musicians present extended a 
hearty greeting to these two men. R. S. 





Felice Lyne Duplicates Operatic Success 
in Concert 


Lonpon, Feb. 5.—Almost every seat in 
the great Albert Hall was filled yesterday 
when [Felice Lyne, Hammerstein’s young 
\merican soprano, made her first London 
concert appearance. The aria, “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” was Miss Lyne’s 
first number, and her charming delivery of 
this entranced the audience. As an encore 
she sang “L’Eteé,” by Chaminade, and was 
rewarded by overwhelming applause. In 
all, Miss Lyne sang five times, including 
two added numbers. She was recalled 
twelve times by the audience, and showered 
with storms of applause. 


Marguerita Sylva Granted Divorce 


Cuicaco, Feb. 3.—A divorce from her 
husband, William David Mann, was grant 
ed to-day to Marguerita Sylva, a former 
grand opera singer, now appearing here in 
l‘ranz Lehar’s “Gypsy Love.” Mme. Sylva 
alleged desertion and non-support, and in 
the decree was given permission to resume 
her maiden name, Alice Helene Smith. The 
singer testified that she and Mr. Mann were 
married in Chicago in 1902, and that she 
had been deserted by her husband in Paris 
in 1909. She said Mr. Mann’s chief occu 
pation was “being her husband,” and that 
for a considerable length of time she gave 
him an allowance of $100 a month. The 
suit was not contested 
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ARRIOLA 


LOS ANGELES UNDER 
DE PACHMANN'S SPELL 


Enthusiasm at Pianist’s Recitals 
Forces Him to Play Many En- 
cores—A Week of Opera 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 29.—Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, the eminent pianist, was the chief 
musical asset of the week. He played two 
programs on the Behymer concert course 
at the Auditorium. The first was some- 
what general in scope, though composed 
of rather small numbers, while the second 
was devoted to Chopin. Added to the 
charm of his playing, the odd personality 
of the man got hold of the large audience 
to the extent of its demanding and re 
ceiving five encore numbers at the close 
of the program. Such enthusiasm is un 
usual in Los Angeles concerts and was 
the more remarkable because the pianist 
did not offer any of the larger things of 
his repertoire, save as a final encore he 
began the Liszt “Rigoletto” Fantasy, which 
after a few moments he discontinued, say 
ing he was “too tired to finish it.” 

Grazi’s French Opera Company pre 
sented as a novelty here “La Navarraise” 
last week and put it on in excellent style, 
though the best soloists of the company 
were not in evidence. It was linked with 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” which from a vocal 
standpoint was better done. The same 
company offered “Tosca,” which it mounted 
and sang in fine fashion \n accessory 
not often obtainable for opera was in evi 
dence in the use of the big organ of the 
auditorium. Mme. Valmont made an ex 
cellent Tosca and Wronsky and Espa 
Carrie were well placed as Cavaradossi 
and Scarpia. Other operas of the week 
were “Madama Butterfly,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Heérodiade,” the latter of which offered 
in the leading roles Affre, the tenor, and 
Mme. Richardson, soprano, the best com- 
bination the company affords. At the 
Gamut Club last Sunday that body and 
the Dominant Club gave a reception to 
the Grazi operatic forces. All of the prin- 
<ipals were present. Joseph Dupuy gave 
a welcoming address in French, responded 
to by Messrs. Grazi and Bardou and trans 
lated by Dupuy. Bardou added one mem 
ber to his family here, and named _ her 
\ngele, so he carries enjoyable recollec- 
tions of the place. Music was presented in 
Mr. Dupuy, the Dominant quar 
tet, Mmes. Stivers, Vaughan, Joy and Eb 
bert, and by Mmes. Fregoleski and Cham 
bellan and Messrs. Maseal and Affre, of 
the company. [french Consul Sentous 
added to the welcome, as did Messrs. Beh 
ymer and Alliot, both entitled to wear the 
blue ribbon awarded by France for services 
to the art of that country. 

frances Jude, a violinist, recently from 
england, introduced herself in a_ recital 
at the Gamut Club last week. With Ger 
trude accompanist, she played a 
Grieg Violin and Piano Sonata. The chief 
number was the Mendelssohn Violin Con 
certo; the other selections were by Wil- 
helmj, Ries, Kreisler, Joachim and Hubay. 
Miss Jude plays well indeed, having a large 
tone and using it with intelligence and 
charm. She was a fellow-pupil of Mrs 
Edna Nehrer in Berlin. 

lgnace Hleraldi, violinist; Lily Dorn, so 
prano, and Gertrude pianist, local 
musicians of prominence, have been giving 
a series of concerts in the north and cen 
tral portions of the State in the last ten 
days. W. F. G. 


songs by 


Ross, 


Ri SS, 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra Seeks 
Subsidy from City 


Toronto, Jan. 31.—The directors of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra have asked 
the city council of Toronto to contribute 
$5,000 a year toward the support of the 
organization. The loss borne by the di 
rectors during the season of 1910 and I9QI! 
was $22,000, in spite of heavy attendances 
at the fortnightly concerts. The policy of 
the orchestra, as expressed through the 
conductor, Frank Welsman, is to establish 
the cause of good orchestral music in To 
ronto by meeting the public half way; that 
is, by answering as far as possible the 
popular preferences without sacrificing the 
high standards of the organization. The 
city council has agreed to consider the 
plan by which such a grant would insure 
a series of low-priced concerts like those 
given at Sir Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall 
events in London R. B. 


Third American Tournee 
SEASON 


Booked Solid Until March, 1912 
Management: 
23 Steele Block, 


1911-12 


ERWIN KECK 


Denver. Colorado 
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SIEGFRIED WAGNER PLEASES ROME 


Given Ovation for Conducting of His Own and His Father’s 
Works.—Death of a Noted Composer and Pupil of Martucci 


Rome, Jan. 22.—The great musical event 
of the month in Rome was undoubtedly 
the coming of Siegfried Wagner. The 
son of the great musician of Bayreuth 
came to conduct a concert at the “Corea” 
or “Augusteo,” as it is also called, on Sun- 
day, January 21. A memorable gathering 
attended and Siegfried Wagner could not 
have expected a greater ovation if he had 
been a conqueror home from Africa. The 
following was his program: 

R. Wagner, “Faust” Overture; §S. Wagner, 
“Bruder Lustig’? Overture; “Sternengebot” Pre- 
lude to Act III; “Kobold” Prelude to Act III; 
“Banadietrich,” Prelude; “Herzog Wildfang Ker- 
messe,”” Act III; R. Wagner, Tannhauser, Bac- 


chanale; ‘Siegfried’ Idyll and ‘‘Meistersinger” 
Overture. 


The parts most relished and applauded 
were the Overture of “Bruder Lustig,” 
known here as “L’Allegro Compare,” the 


Sternengebot” Prelude, the Kermesse and 
the Waltz of “Herzog Wildfang.” Sieg- 
fried was asked to give the waltz a second 
time, but refused, naturally. The selections 
from his great father’s repertory were re- 
ceived with rapture. Some of the critics 
throw cold water on the concert and say 
that Siegfried is not bad as a conductor, 
but rather inefficient as a composer. He is 
loaded, they add, with too heavy and too 
responsible a name. Siegfried is going to 
San Margherita, Ligure, Ivon, there to 
join his mother, Mme. Cosima Wagner, and 
his sister, Mme. Eva Chamberlain, who will 
remain in that Winter resort until May. 


At the Lyceum there was heard recently 
a young Roman violinist from the Academy 
of St. Cecilia, Manuela Rossi. She was 
received with rapture and has been com- 
pared by competent critics to Jeno Hubay, 
Franz von Vecsey and even to the immor- 
tal Sarasate. This is perhaps carrying lau- 
dation too far, but in any case, the young 
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woman played admirably compositions like 
the “Scene de la Csarda” and Chopin’s sec- 
ond nocturne. She was well assisted by 
Signorina Ferrari at the piano. 

Cecilia Gagliardi, who gained so many 
triumphs at the Costanzi during the expo- 
sition fétes, is now achieving further suc- 
cesses in Madrid, where she has been tak- 
ing the part of Desdemona. Another ar- 
tist who will be missed when she leayes 
Rome is Ersilde Cervi-Caroli, who has been 
enchanting the public as Mimi in “Bohéme” 
for several weeks past. 

The directors of the Augusteo recently 
organized a very successful concert in 
memory of Giuseppe Martucci, the com- 
poser, who died about three years ago. He 
was the first conductor of the popular con- 
cert at the Augusteo in February, 1908. At 
the commemorative concert we heard his 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, the 
pianist being Luigi Gulli; the “Canzone dei 
ricordi,” well sung by Signora Mililotti- 
Reyna, which recalls strongly Schumann's 
“Franenliebe,” the “Momento musicale,” 
“Giga,” the Notturno, the Noveletta and 
the “Tarantella.” The three last-mentioned 
symphonic works rank as Martucci’s mas- 
terpieces. Maestro Molinari conducted and 
was much applauded by a large audience. 

A very impressive funeral march for the 
soldiers of Italy who fell at Sciara-Sciat 
in Tripolitania, has been composed by 
Maestra Domenico- Nordelli, director of 
the Verdi Institute of Naples. The first 
part of the mass is full of fine melody for 
the clarinets. The intermediate part is also 
highly effective by its harmonic and con- 
trapuntal treatment. The score is being 
sold. for the benefit of the families of the 
soldiers who fell fighting for their country. 

Much sorrow is felt among lovers of 
music in Italy over the death of Bruno 
Mugellini, who wrote a remarkable quintet 
for piano, two violins, viola and violoncello, 
inspired by Carducci’s poem, “Fonti del 
Clitunno” (“Fountains of Clitumnus”), also 
a sonata for piano and violoncello, a “Bal- 
lata” for piano and many minor pieces. 
He played with great success in London, 
Berlin and Leipsic. With Fano and Ivaldi, 
also of Bologna, he continued the best tra- 
ditions of his master, Martucci. 

WALTER LONERGAN. 


Christine Miller Sings with Damrosch 
Orchestra in Brooklyn Concert 
The Saturday afternoon young people’s 
concert of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, in Brooklyn’s Academy, presented 
as part of its program of British and 
American composers, some excerpts from 
Walter Damrosch’s new comic opera, “The 
Dove of Peace.” There were other Dam- 
rosch offerings, too, in some songs which 
enlisted the worthy services of Christine 
Miller, who sang them in most approved 
manner. Her voice is always a pleasure 
to hear. The rest of the assigned subject 
was discharged with an orchestral playing 
of parts of Charles Villiers Stanford’s 
Third Symphony, and two orchestral tone 
poems, the “Francois Villon,’ by William 
Wallace and Henry Hadley’s “Culprit 
Fay.” N. ve V. 





Milwaukee Singers to Tour Europe 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—A most pretentious 
project will be the “auspflug” of the 
Deutschland Reisegesellschaft Der Mil- 
waukee Sanger, which leaves Milwaukee 
on April 29 for a tour of Europe which 
will be for the most part a reciprocation 
of the visit to Milwaukee in 1909 of the 
Vienna Mannerchor. Two hundred of the 
most prominent male singers of Milwau- 
kee will comprise the active chorus and 
they will be accompanied by probably 100 
more representative German citizens who 
form the associate contingent of the Gesell- 


schaft. Concerts will be given en route at 
Chicago, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and in 
New York City, where a chartered steam- 
ship will take the party to Bremen. On 
the continent there will be concerts at 


Bremen, Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, 
Biebrick, Frankfort, Nurnberg, Munich, 
Vienna, Leipsic and Berlin. The party 


will return from Bremen on the Princessin 
Irene, arriving at New York on July 4. 
The tour is being managed by William 
Grotelueschen, secretary of the Deutscher 
Press Klub of Milwaukee. 





American Soprano First German 


“Ariane” 


3ERLIN, Feb. 1.—Marcia Van Dresser, the 
young American soprano, who will be re- 
membered in New York as the First Flower 
Girl in the Metropolitan production of 
“Parsifal,” under Conried, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first German Ariane, in 
Paul Dukas’s opera, “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue,” recently presented at the Frank- 
fort Municipal Opera. This was Miss Van 
Dresser’s first chance to distinguish her- 
self after having sung lesser roles in Des- 
sau and Dresden. As Ariane she scored 
a decided success. 












NIKISCH 


and the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Programs for the concerts in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Monday and Wednesday April 8 and 10. 


Monday Night, April 8 
Overture, ‘‘Leonora No. 3...... Beethoven 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 1...... Brahms 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’’ 
Tschaikowsky 


Overtare, “Tamnhawusel’’ ..eccccsvce Wagner 


Wednesday Night, April 10 
Ou, ~ “TR” os oa ce b 40098 Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘The Pathetique,”’ 

Tschaikowsky 


Prelude and Liebestod, ‘‘Tristan and 
Pr” “wees tus sd 6H4 6b CRS KEMURS Wagner 

Waldweben, ‘‘Siegfried’’........ .. Wagner 

Overture, ‘‘Meistersinger’’.......... Wagner 


The official] piano of the London Symphony 
Orchestra is the Steinway. 


NEW YORK Prices: Parquet $3.50 
Dress Circle $2.50 Balcony $1.50 
Boxes: ist or 2nd tier, $40.00 
SYMPHONY HALL, Boston, Tuesday, 
Evening, April 9; METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE, Phila., April 11 


Presented by 
Mr. Warren R. Fales Mr. Howard Pew 
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The Antoinette Le Brun 


Grand Opera Company 


America’s Foremost English Singing Organization 





Feb. 5—Canon City, Colo. Feb. 12—Trinidad Feb. 19—Morenci, Ariz. 
Feb. 6—Cripple Creek Feb. 13—Albuquerque Feb. 20—Clifton 

Feb. 7—Colorado Springs Feb. 14—Silver City Feb. 21—Thatcher 

Feb. 8—Pueblo Feb. 15—Deming Feb. 22—Phoenix 

Feb. 9—Rocky Ford Feb. 16—El1 Paso Feb. 23—Tempe 

Feb. 1o—Lamar Feb. 17—Las Cruces Feb. 24—Mesa 


“The LeBrun Opera Company is a star attraction for any college.” 


COMPLETE SCENIC EQUIPMENT 
MAGNIFICENT COSTUMES 
REAL OPERA ARTISTS 
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CHAS. H MEYERHOLZ, Ph. D. 


College Lecture Committee 
(lowa State Teachers’ College) 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


Christie MacDonald to Found a School for Operetta Singers— 
Marc Klaw Brings Rights for New Lehar Production— 
Victor Hollaender to Remain in America 





By WALTER VAUGHAN 








HRISTIE MACDONALD, the charm- 
ing light opera star whose ‘delightful 
impersonation of the princess Bozena in 
“The Spring Maid” contributed largely to 
the sticcess of that operetta in New York 
and the large cities of the East, has de- 
cided to forego her accustomed Summer 
European trip. In fact, she is to take no 
vacation at all, and as soon as her engage- 
ment in “The Spring Maid” is over is com- 
ing to New York, where she is planning to 
open a school for light opera singers. ' 
This subject has long been a hobby with 
Miss MacDonald and now that all her pre- 
liminary- arrangements for the opening of 
the school have been completed she is more 
enthusiastit:.over it than ever. In discuss- 
ing the aims,and objects of the school with 
Musfecab America, she said: “The idea of 


my-light opera school is to open a special 
feld-for American girls, to bring out voices 
and persons who can sing and act light 
opera.roles with the same degree of fimish 
that is looked for in grand opera. 

“There is no gainsaying that light opera 
music is the popular music of the day. The 
more popular grand operas are those writ- 
ten in.t#e-lighter vein. Our music lovers 
and theater-goers want light, catchy music 
that they can understand, and if the intro- 
duction of light opera in this country had 
been managed with the same amount of 
ostentation that was used to introduce 
grand opera I believe the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas would be taken fully as se- 
riously as many of the present grand op- 
eras. 

“We all know that light opera attracts, 
and I honestly believe that ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier, ‘The Spring Maid’ and other 
similar operettas have actually delighted 
more people and sent them home with a 
better feeling in their hearts and a more 
human outlook upon. all mankind than all 
the grand operas ever written. 

“T hope that my school will be the begin- 
ning of a movement to establish a perma- 
nent light opera company in this country. 
The Opéra Comique has been running for 
years in Paris and there is no reason why 
Chicago and New York cannot afford to 
maintain one. 

“Unfortunately in America light opera 
has been held little above common musical 
comedies, when in reality it should be 
placed in a niche of its own, high in the 
opinion of the public. It is the kind of 
opera they want; and can be presented upon 
as high a plane as grand opera. 

“Give the public bright, melodious music 
and clean, clever fun and they will support 
all good light operas. The interest the 
whole world is taking in ‘The Spring 
Maid’ proves my contention.” 

* * * 


ARC KLAW, who made a flying visit 
to Europe last month, returned this 
week aboard the Auauste Victoria enthu- 
Slastic over the two new musical produc- 
tions he secured for America. The prin- 
cipal one is the new Lehar piece “Eva,” 
which is now being performed in Vienna, 
and the English rights of which are owned 
b- George Edwardes. Before concluding 
arrangements to secure it for America Mr. 
law went to Vienna to witness the pro- 
duction and was immediately convinced 
that it is just the thing for America, al- 
though Mr. Edwardes is hesitating about 
the London production, as many of those 
who have witnessed it in Vienna have ex- 
pressed doubts as to its success in Eng- 
land. “I can quite understand Mr. Ed- 
wardes’s hesitancy,” said Mr. Klaw, “as I 
teel myself that ‘Eva’ might not appeal to 
the English, but it is just what we want on 
this side. In reality the piece is a big 
melodrama set to music. 

“The scene is laid in a factory and there 
iS a strong socialistic undercurrent. The 
music, I think, is the best Lehar has ever 
vritten and the waltz is really wonderful.” 

“The Marriage Market” is Mr. Klaw’s 
second production, which is a success in 
budapest and is the work of two hitherto 
inknown authors. The scenes should ap- 
peal to Americans, as they are laid in Cali- 
fornia. The music is said to be beautiful 
and original. Both these productions will 
’ made early next season. 

k * * 


CHRISTINE NETLSON, who has been 
: _singing the role of Fritzi, the bride, in 
)eKoven’s new light opera “The Wedding 


Trip,” at the Broadway Theater, has been 
out of the cast for the past week on ac- 
count of an operation for appendicitis. 
Her place has been taken by Rose Barnett, 
who will continue in the rdle during the 
Boston engagement of the piece which be- 
gan on Monday of this week. 

Miss Neilson was taken ill the first of 














Bruno Granichstadten, Composer of the 
“Rose Maid,” Who Came to New 
York Last Week 


last week and was taken to Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, where an operation was performed. 
She is said to be getting along very well. 


* * * 


ATE this month F. C. Whitney will pre 

sent at Daly’s Theater his latest musi- 

cal production, “Baron Trenck,” which has 

met with much success in Washington, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

The operetta was first presented by Mr. 
Whitney in JLondon, where it had a cool 
reception, although the critics were enthu- 
siastic over Albini’s music. 

Since then Henry Blossom has entirely 
revised the libretto and the enthusiastic 
reception accorded the production in this 
country accounts for Mr. Whitney’s faith 


in it. 
A® THE result of a misunderstanding 
between Marie Cahill and the Shu- 
berts, “The Opera Ball,” the Viennese light 
opera in which she has been starring, closed 
at the Colonial Theater in Cleveland last 
week and arrangements were made imme 
diately for the presentation of the piece 
under the Klaw & Erlanger management 
at the Liberty Theater, New York, on 
Monday evening, February 12. 

“The Opera Ball,” in the original, has 
had a wonderful vogue in the European 
cities. Sydney Rosenfeld has made the 
American adaptation from the German 
book of Victor Leon and H. von Wald 
burg. The original score by Richard Neu- 
berger has been retained,in its entirety and 
is said to abound with beautiful melodies. 

Associated with Miss Cahill in the pro- 
duction are Harry Connor, Harry Fair- 
leigh, Edward M. Favor, George Lydecker, 
Ann Trasker and Alice Gentle. 

An augmented orchestra under the di- 
rection of Josiah Zuro, late conductor at 


I ae 


the Manhattan Grand Opera house, will 
render the score. 
* * * 
S'THE DOVE OF PEACE,” Walter 
Damrosch’s new comic opera, the 


book and lyrics of which are by Wallace 
Irwin, has been purchased by a prominent 


‘firm of managers and will be produced 


early next Fall under Mr. Damrosch’s per- 
sonal supervision. 
* * * 


TEWART BAIRD has been engaged for 
the tenor role of Gaston in Henry W. 
Savage’s production of “Little Boy Blue” 
now playing at the Lyric Theater. Since 
the opening of the operetta this part has 
been sung by Charles Meakins, who has 
been transferred to Mr. Savage’s western 
“Excuse Me” company, in which he. will 
play the leading character on its tour to 
the Pacific coast. 





ssTyIE MUSTERWEIBER,” a Viennese 

operetta by C. Quedenfeldt and Paul 
Hubl, with music by Franz Werther, was 
given for the first time in New York by 
the German Opera Company at the Irving 
Place Theater on Wednesday night of last 
week. It inciudes a prologue and two acts 
and is of the suffragette type of comic op- 
era, with the laugh, however, at the ex- 
pense of the men. 

The prologue takes place in a_ small 
mountain village populated entirely by 
women, all the men having been killed in 
war. The ruler of a neighboring castle 
sends a commissioner to select three of 
the young women of the village, so that 
the bachelors of his castle may judge- of 
their fitness for matrimony. In the mean- 
time Eva, the town policewoman, meets 
and falls in love with a young peddler, 
whom she disguises as a girl. The com- 
missioner, in making his selection of rep- 
resentative young women ot the village, 


chooses Eva, the disguised young man, 
and Annemarie, the village beauty. In the 


next scene a young prince of the neighbor- 
hood intercepts the party and falls in love 
with Annemarie. The Duke, who is about 
to punish the Prince for stopping the party, 
is smitten with the charms of the young 
peddler, only to be made the object of 
much laughter when the deception is dis- 
covered. Of course all ends happily. 

The score, while light, is made of ex- 
cellent material and contains many bright 
solos and concerted numbers. Vilma 
Conti played Eva, Hedwig Richard sang 
the role of Annemarie and the character 
of the peddler was taken by Herr Marlow. 

x * x 


EO FALL, composer of “The Dollar 
Princess” and other successful light 
operas, has chosen for the title of his latest 
work the old-time popular ditty “Ach du 
lieber Augustine,” and the first production 
was made at the .veues Theater in Berlin 
on Saturday night of last week. The music, 
and in fact the entire piece, pleased the 
audience and critics immensely. Some of 
the latter say that there hasn’t been such 
an entrancing waltz melody as that con- 
tained in the piece since the days of Johann 
Strauss’s operettas. 

Representatives of several American and 
English theatrical managers witnessed the 
first presentation and after considerable 
bidding the English-speaking rights were 
secured by George Edwardes, who will 
make the English production early this 
Spring. 

* * * 


RTHUR ROYD, the English light opera 
tenor, arrived in this country on Mon 

day of this week aboard the new Cunard 
steamship Laconia. Mr, Royd created the 
tenor role of Baron Rudi in the London 
production of “The Spring Maid” and has 
been engaged by Werba & Luescher to sing 
the part in the Christie MacDonald com 


pany now playing at the Colonial Theater 
in Chicago. 
* * * 
ICTOR HOLLAENDER, the composer 
of the music to Max Reinhardt’s 
wordless play “Sumurun,” now playing at 
the Casino, is the first Viennese light opera 
composer to visit this country and for the 
past three months has been at work in New 
York on three new operettas which will 
be given their first presentation next sea- 
son. 

Mr. Hollaender, who is no stranger to 
America, having conducted a season of 
opera in Milwaukee nearly twenty years 
ago, is so pleased with his reception that 
he has planned to remain in this country 
indefinitely. 

Early last week he signed contracts 
whereby he is to become the conductor and 
general musical director of Martin Beck’s 
new Palace Theater now being erected at 
Broadway and Forty-seventh street and 
will also write the music of a number of 
tabloid light operas to be presented at that 
theater. In addition he has agreed to fur- 
nish at least one new comic opera a year 
for the next four years for a prominent 
firm of New York managers. 

“T have always wanted to live in one of 
the English-speaking countries,” said Mr. 
Hollaender recently, “so my decision to 
remain in America should not be sur- 
prising. I lived in London for over six 
years and only left there when the Boe 
war made it impossible for any German, 
even a modest orchestral conductor, to ob 
tain employment in England. After this 
experience I naturally looked to America, 
where my music has been received so well, 
and as soon as the opportunity presented 
itself I came over.” 

x * * 
RUNO GRANICHSTAEDTEN. the 
German light opera composer who has 
come to this country to supervise Werba & 
Luescher’s production of his new operetta 
“Rose Maid,” which is to be made the lat- 
ter part of this month, arrived in New 

York last week. 

* * * 
ARTIN BECK, manager of the Or- 
pheum Circuit of Theaters, has out- 
bid all the regular producers for the Amer- 
ican rights to Leo Fall’s new comic opera 
“The Eternal Waltz,” now playing in Lon- 
don. The score is said to compare favor- 
ably with this composer’s “Dollar Prin- 
cess’ and “The Siren” and is a miniature 
light opera written originally for the Lon- 
don Hippodrome, where it scored a great 
success. It is a satire upon the Viennese 
waltz and the production requires elaborate 
scenery, a large orchestra and singers and 

actors of the best class. 

Mr. Beck has undertaken to supply all 
these and announces that his production 
will compare favorably with any of the big 
Broadway productions. 





ST. LOUIS DELIGHTS IN 
ITS SEASON OF OPERA 


“Thais,” “Hansel und Gretel” and 
“Secret of Suzanne” Given in Su- 
perior Manner by Chicago Company 
Sr. Louis, Feb. 5.—Before an audience 
filled 
space in the Odeon the Chicago- Philadel. 


which completely every available 


opened its second 


and the third 


phia Opera Company 
season here on February 2, 
season under the auspices of the Grand 


Opera Committee, of which Guy Golter- 
man is director and H. W. Cost secretary. 

The opera chosen for the opening per- 
formance was “Thais,” heard here for the 
second time, but this time with Mary Gar- 
den in the title role. It is needless to ex 
pound upon the wonderful dramatic im- 
personation of Miss Garden, but it may be 
stated that her voice seemed fuller and of 
better quality than last year. The Atha 
naél was Hector Dufranne, the French 
baritone, who was in excellent voice, and 
played and sang the role of the Monk in 
faultless fashion. Edmond Warnery sang 
the role of Nicias with spirit, and Gustave 
Huberdeau made much of the small part 
of Palemon. Marie Cavan, as Crobyle, and 
Giuseppia Giaconia, as Myrtale and Albine, 
completed an _ excellently selected cast. 
Maestro Campanini had his orchestra in 
fine form. 

A double bill for the afternoon’s per- 
formance had been chosen, “The Secret of 
Suzanne” and “Hansel und Gretel.” The 
first was, of course, new, but the latter was 


given here several years ago by the Metro- 
politan Company, but not in English, as it 
was presented by the Dippel forces. The 
cast for “The Secret of Suzanne” included 
Carolina White, Mario Sammarco and 
Francesco Daddi and the performance was 
thoroughly enjoyable. The orchestra was 
under the direction of Ettore Perosio. In 
“Hansel und Gretel” Marie Cavan and Ma 
bel Riegelman had the two title rdles re- 
spectively and both gave charming imper 
sonations. Marta Wittkowska sang the Witch 
and Marie Warren the parts of Sandman 
and Dewman. The part of the Mother 
was sung by Frances Ingram and the 
Father by Armand Crabbé. Alfred Szen 
drei conducted in a_ thoroughly capable 
manner. “Tristan und Isolde” this evening 
and “Carmen” on Monday will complete 
the season. H. W. C. 
Slezak Scores in Brooklyn Recital 
The idol 


of Vienna concert-goers, Leo 


Slezak, conquered Brooklyn last Sunday 
at a concert wherein he assisted the 
Brooklyn Sangerbund. The giant tenor 


has been winning new laurels on his re- 
cent concert appearances, previous to his 
return to the Metropolitan opera, and was 
in the best of voice and spirit. With the 
exception of the last group, two of which 
were American songs by Rummel and 
Woodman, his whole program was made 
up of masterpieces of German lieder 
Three Hugo Wolf songs, “Seemann’s Ab- 
schied,” “Verborgenheit” and “Verschwie- 
gene Liebe”; Richard Strauss’s “Czcilie’’ 
and Franz Liszt’s “O komm’ im Traum,” 
were only a few on the list which received 
stirring individualistic interpretations 
N. De V. 
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CHICAGO BIDS OPERA FAREWELL 


Mr. Dippel and His Company on Tour That Will End in Philadelphia 
—A Puccini ‘Festival’ That Failed 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 3, 1912. 


HE Chicago Grand Opera Company ap- 
peared in three States and gave ten 
performances last week, opening with a 
concert in St. Paul last Sunday night. The 
company started for Chicago early Thurs- 
day morning and arrived here on two spe- 
cial trains within a half hour of the sched- 
ule time, which was remarkable consider- 
ing the weather conditions in the North- 
west. The afternoon performance of “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” did not begin 
until 3:30 and continued until 6:30. The 
delay was occasioned by the loss of a bag- 
gage car containing many of the orches- 
tral instruments and some of the costumes. 
A little more than an hour intervened be- 
tween the close of the evening perfor- 
mance and the sound of the Prelude to 
“Tristan und Isolde” in the evening. Cleo- 
fonte Campanini conducted both perfor- 
mances. ‘The afternoon performance was 
notable for the heroism of Amedeo Bassi, 
the tenor who appears in the leading role 
as Gennaro. He had a cold and could 
hardly speak. During the first act it 
seemed as if he would not be able to han- 
dle the music and master the big orchestra, 
but strangely enough, as the opera pro- 
eressed he grew stronger and his last act 
was wonderfully impassioned and _ telling 
from the vocal standpoint. 

The performance of “Tristan und Isolde” 
was notable for the appearance of Minnie 
Saltzman-Stevens, replacing Olive Irem- 
stad, and Eleanora de Cisneros following 
Jeanne Gerville-Réache, making the cast 
almost exclusively American, as Clarence 
Whitehill and Henri Scott were big factors 
in the success of the performance. Charles 
Dalmorés appeared as Tristan, a part in 
which he has been frequently heard and 
an impersonation too well known to re- 
quire reconsideration. Minnie Saltzman- 
Stevens, the Illinois prima donna, is gen- 
erally credited with bringing the latest Bay- 
reuth tradition to the part, but the action 
seemed somewhat artificial and metronomic. 
The audience approved her work highly 
and called her before the curtain many 
times. Mme. de Cisneros, who made her 
first appearance with the organization this 
season after her triumphal return from 
Australia with Mme. Melba, in the role of 
the dark and dramatic Ortrud, essayed the 
part of Brangaene with verve and pic- 
turesqueness, the music being admirably 
adapted to her voice. She is one of the 
most attractive women on the stage ani 
her personality lends itself splendidly to 
this type of role. ‘The selection of an 
American cast to give this long and difh- 
cult opera is a decided compliment on the 
part of Impresario Dippel to the artistry of 
this country. All in all it was a noble and 
inspiring performance. Immediately after 
its conclusion the company departed for 


St. Louis. 
* ok x 


A painstaking statistician, in view of the 
departure of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company for other fields, presents a tabu- 
lation of facts, indicating the popular taste 
of to-day. In considering the répertoire of 
the three large opera companies, those of 
New York, Boston and Chicago, it is ob- 
served that German opera has been the 
most largely represented in New York, 
while I'rench opera has been the predomi- 
nant school of Chicago. Chicago has pro- 
duced four times as many new works as 
New York and five more than Boston. 
l‘ortv different operas have been produced 
this season by the three companies named ; 
seventeen were Italian; ten German; eleven 
l'rench and two English. The local opera 
company during its stay was represented 
by seventeen different composers, against 
twelve who contributed to the Metropolitan 
répertoire or eight heard in Boston. It is 
some little matter of regret that the two 
operas scheduled for production here coul<| 
not possibly be made ready in time. This 
gives Philadelphia the advantages it had 
last season in the first presentation of 
“Natoma.” 

In the “little opera tour,” carried out un- 
der the direction of Guy Hardy, represent- 
ing “The Secret of Suzanne,” the cast was 
headed by Alice Zeppilli, together with Al- 
fredo Costa and Pompillio Malatesta. 
They appeared in Laporte, Decatur, Daven- 
port, Galesburg and Champaign. 

The so-called Puccini Festival, instituted 
by the Lambardi Opera Company at the 


Lyric Theater, did not accomplish the sen- 
sational results that the optimistic promot- 
ers had vainly expected. The Lambardi 
organization is a good one of its kind, like 
the provincial opera companies that travel 
through France and Italy. The term 
“grand opera,” however, has in the larger 
cities become associated with entertain- 
ments requiring imposing cast, large or- 
chestra, large numbers of people on the 
stage and stirring musical effects. The 
Lambardi company is a worthy minor or- 
ganization and will, undoubtedly, do good 
work in the lesser cities, where .its efforts 
are not brought into immediate contrast 
with a large grand opera organization. 

It is a long jump from Pennsylvania to 
Wyoming, but the miracle of overcoming 
distance appears to lie well within the grasp 
of Fritz N. Huttman, who writes from 
the Frosty Wilds of Wyoming that the An- 
toinette LeBrun English Grand Opera 
Company continues to fly over the West 
with great success, notwithstanding the 
stress of storm, of snowfall and of land- 
slide. This compact organization has its 
arrangements so well perfected that up to 
date it has managed to keep every engage- 
ment. 

Mr. Huttman writes that the Antoinette 
LeBrun company, since January 1, has cov- 
ered fifteen States and in five consecutive 


nights during one week the organization 
slept in five different States. 

Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari has expresse« 
his gratitude to Harrison M. Wild for the 
remarkable work accomplished in the re- 
hearsals of the “New Life,” which recently 
had a rehearing at the Auditorium, under 
the direction of the composer. 

Although Mme. Eleanor de Cisneros 
had only two opportunities to appear with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, tlic 
first time as Ortrud in “Lohengrin” and 
the second as Brangaene in “Tristan und 
Isolde” since her return from artistic 
triumphs in Australia, she has filled a num- 
ber of concert engagements with distin- 
guished success. 

The strong interest awakened in the Ger- 
man lieder through the striking personal- 
ity of Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, has continued 
ever since his advent. In the interpreta- 
tion of this class of music Elena Gerhardt, 
who made her first appearance here last 
week, manifested all of the better traits of 
that art and few of the undesirable ones. 
This fine, wholesome woman is_ without 
mannerisms, has a _ pleasing personality, 
knows how to sing and*has a voice. Her 
phrases are clean cut and her musical 
effects are straightforward. Her interpre- 
tations of Schubert are lyrical and grace- 
ful with remarkable variety and shadings 
and excellent in rhythm. She not only un- 
derstands, but invests dramatic value with 
real force and poignancy, an admirable in- 
stance of which is found in her rendition of 
the “Erlking.” the three voices being ad- 
mirably differentiated. 


CHARLES E. NIxon. 








AMONG CHICAGO MUSICAL EDUCATORS 








Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, January 29, 1912 

HE Amateur Musical Club gave its 
410th concert in the Assembly room 
of the Fine Arts 
afternoon, on which occasion an artistic 
program was arranged by Mrs. Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder and Mrs. Howard W. 
Kenton. The novel feature was Thorwald 
Otterstrom’s Sonata in G Minor, for piano 
and violin, in manuscript, the piano part 
being played by the composer and the vio- 
lin by Ludwig Becker. It made a pleasing 
impression, the most notable part being the 


3uilding last Monday 


Largo, a dirge on two Indian Themes, 
constructed with care and originalitv. Mrs. 
William D. McIlvaine, Grace M. Desmond 
and Mrs. Harry Lee Williams were addi- 
tional entertainers. 

Theodore S. Bergey directed an interest- 
ing concert by both professional and am- 
ateur pupils of the Bergey School of Op- 
era in the Studio last Saturday night. 

Arthur Frazer, pianist, reports many ac- 
cessions of pupils at his piano studio, No. 
646 Woodland park. Several pianists from 
the far West, who studied with him there, 
recently came to this city to join his class, 
notably Anna Hurst of Woodland, Cal. 
Mr. Frazer last week gave a concert at 
Evansville, Wis., which immediately won a 
return engagement. He also played later 
in the week at the West End Woman's 
Club in Chicago and has been booked for 
a number of private recitals within the 
next fortnight. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the pianist, 
gave a program last Wednesday before the 
Woman's Club of Wilmette and was re- 
ceived with marked favor. On February 
19 she will give a Russian lecture-recital 
for the Chicago Woman’s Club. 

Georgia Kober, pianist, will leave this 
city next week for a series of recitals in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 
During her absence Maurice Rosenfeld 
will occupy her studio in the Sherwood 
Music School in the Fine Arts Building. 

An interesting recital devoted to the 
works of local composers was given at the 
Columbia School of Music last Thursday 
evening by George Ashley Brewster, tenor 
The composers represented were: G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer, Alfred Pergen, Arthur 
Olaf Andersen, S. H. Nussbaum, Rossetter 
G. Cole, Edwin Schneider, Amy Keith 
Jones, Daniel Protheroe, A. Cyril Graham, 
Lulu Jones Downing, James G. MacDer- 
mid, and William Roebuck. 

Adelaide Gernon Lewis, contralto, of 
New York, has been singing for several 
weeks in the choir of the Oak Park Con- 
gregational Church. 

Priscilla Carver, pianist, has _ returned 
from Washington, D. C,, where she was 
the guest of Secretary and Mrs. Franklin 
MacVeagh. During her stay in the Cap- 


itol City she gave several private recitals. 


Mrs. Stacey Williams is back from a suc- 
cessful tour through Texas and has re- 
sumed her vocal classes in Kimball Hall 


She expects to take a number of her pu- 
pils abroad next Summer. 

Lucille Stevenson, soprano, and Marion 
Green, basso, are booking a series of en- 
semble recitals with interesting programs 
of rarely heard duets. 

Emil Liebling has just finished for pub- 
lication a commentary on Franz Liszt. 

Pearl Ackerberg, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist and musical director at 
the Swedish Baptist Church in South Chi- 
cago. 

Heniot Levy gave a piano recital last 
Tuesday and Wednesday at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and at Wichita, Kans. Mr. Levy is 
a gifted composer and a maker of splendid 
piano programs. 

The pupils of the Mary Wood Chase 
school gave a recital at the Stickney School 
in Edgewater Friday afternoon. Among 
those engaged were Mary Howe, Ruth 
3urns, Frances Vyse, Gladys _ Bezazian, 
Katheryne MacLean and Helen Eggelston. 

Jessie Thompson Bate, contralto, and 
William Lester, pianist, presented a Mac- 
Dowell-Chadwick program at the Mac- 
Burney studios. Miss Bates’s voice is 
smooth and expressive and her interpreta- 
tions are marked by much refinement. 

Gustaf Holmquist, the Chicago basso, 
gave a recital last week in Fargo, under 
the auspices of the Dakota Conservatory. 

Celene Loveland, the pianist and teacher 
in the Fine Arts Building, recently received 
from her former teacher, Rudolph Ganz, 
an autograph copy of his Minuet. Miss 
Loveland played this sparkling composition 
for the first time last Spring at her recital 
in Berlin, when it was still in manuscript 
form, and it was received with much en- 
thusiasm. 

Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah, the dis- 

tinguished soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, has been made an hon- 
orary member of the National Musical So- 
ciety, Mu Phi Epsilon. 
_ Students of the Chicago Musical College 
School of Opera will give the third act 
from “Rigoletto” im the Ziegfeld Theater 
on February 10. 

Statistics compiled by the registrar of 
the Chicago Musical College show that 
during the past three-month term one hun- 
dred and ten concert engagements have 
heen filed by members of the faculty, in 
Chicago and en tour, and that the enroll- 
ment in all departments exceeds by forty- 
six students the record-breaking figures of 
last year. CHARLES FE. NIXxon. 





Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler Repeats Ger- 
man Success in Paris 


Paris, Feb. 4.—Following close upon her 
recent success in Germany, Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler won the praise of the 
critics and audience at the Lamoreaux to- 
night, when she played a Mozart Concerto. 
The consummate art of the American pian- 
ist and the delicacy of her touch were com- 
mented upon on all sides. 





Florida Appearances of Maud Powell 


The following dates have been booked 
for Maud Powell in Florida during Feb- 
ruary: Jacksonville, Februarv 7; St. Au- 
gustine, 8; Deland, 9: Orlando, 12; Ocala, 
16; Miami, 21; Key West, 22. 


FOSTER & DAVID 


PRESENT 


Frederic Martin 


BASSO 








Mendelssohn’s ‘‘I'm a Roamer” gave 
Wir. Martin an opportunity of showing his 
absolute command over his magnificent 
voice. He received such an ovation that 
he came back and sang Schubert's ''Wan- 
derer” with great favor.—-Winnipeg, Man- 
Itoba, Town Topics, Jan. 6th, 1912. 


Next appeared Frederic Martin, the 
basso, in some of the most artistically 
finished singing heard here for some time. 
His voice is fresh and resonant, while 
his artistry appears to have matured still 
fturther.— The Progress, Minneapolis, 
Jan. 6th, 1912. 


His voice possesses good range and 
considerable warmth. He sang with 
dramatic fire and skill, and displayed 
an enviable enunciation.—The Journal, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 1st, 1912. 


A basso who sings In most excellent and 
musicianly fashion.—The Tribune, Minne- 
apolis, Jan. Ist, 1912. 


Mr. Martin gave the bass solos with a 
grasp of the spirit underlying them. He 
put vigor and Ilfe into each arla.—The 
Evening Post, Chicago, Dec. 30th, 1911. 


A tine feeling for contrast Is joined in 
his art to poise, dignity and authority. 
— The Dally Tribune, Chicago, Dec. 30th, 
19011 


His voice is a solid organ, admirably 
handied, and dependable.— The _ inter- 
Ocean, Chicago, Dec. 30,1911. 


He revealed a large and dependable 
voice. It was used with authority and 
digaity, and threaded the difficulties with 
unwavering candor.—The Dally News, 
Chicago, Dec. 30th, 1911. 


His fine singing won him a welcome.— 
The Philadelphia Record, Dec. Z7th, 
1911. 


Frederic Martin's fine voice and auther- 
itative execution never fail to please. Ex- 
cellent phrasing and commanding style. 
—The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 27, 1911. 


Frederic Martin Is sure of a most hearty 
welcomes in no matter what role he ap- 
pears.—Free Press, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dec. 29th, 1911. 


His arias were excellently sung.—Re- 
cord Herald, Chicago, Dec. 30th, 1911. 


Frederic Martin at once estab! shed him- 
self a favorite with the audience. No finer 
singer of the bass solos of ‘'The Messiah”’ 
could be conceived. He is an artist in 
every sense of the word.-—Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, Town Topics, Jan. 6th, 1912. 


Met with tremendous enthusiasm, dis- 
played a magnificent, rich, sympathetic 
bass voice. His enunciation is perfect.— 
Rochester, ". Y., Evening Times, Jan. 
10th, 1912. 


Exclusive Management 


FOSTER & DAVID. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Annie 


day along Broadway I met 
Mr. de Pasquali, the husband of the 

charming Bernice de Pasquali, who is un- 
fortunately not heard as often at the Met- 
ropolitan as in former years. | 

“IT am just coming from the Victor peo- 
ple,” said Mr. de Pasquali, “and something 
that struck me as rather good happened 
down in the salesrooms. One of the oblig- 
ing salesmen had just put on for my espe- 
cial benefit a new record of Caruso, and as 
the glorious tones rang through the hall 
an Irishman came in. He listened for a 
while intently and then inquired: ‘Who is 
that singing?’ 

“*That is Caruso,’ said the salesman. 

“Nice voice,’ the Irishman commented, 
‘pretty voice, and then after a moment’s 
reflection he added in a confidential tone, 
‘Don’t vou think it’s almost as good a voice 


as Chauncey Olcott’s?’” 
x x * 


THE other 


” 


HERE is a charming young lady at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, a soprano 
who combines with her gifts as a singer a 
most attractive personality. Inga Oerner 
is unfortunately not heard and not seen 
enough at the Metropolitan, and as I live 
too far uptown to go to the performances 
in Brooklyn I missed her appearance there 


as Siebel in “Faust” at the Academy of 
Music. The next day I met one of my 
French friends at the Metropolitan. You 


really did miss something,” said he, “elle 


était st belle!” 
* 4 * 

N Musica America of January 13 ap 
pears a report of the recital of ante- 
bellum songs in costume given by Alma 
Gluck and Cecil Fanning, in which mention 
is made that “Mr. Fanning opened the pro- 
gram with E. B. Turpin as his accompan- 
ist,” and, in the next line, “Mme. Gluck 
sang with her accustomed spirit.” Now, 
everybody knows, or ought to know, who 
Mme. Gluck’s “accustomed spirit” is when 
she appears in recital, and, when I showed 
the unconscious pun to Mr. Schindler one 
day last week on Broadway he started roar- 
ing at Thirty-ninth street and still contin- 


ued to roar when we had reached Forty- 
second. 
oe * * 
HE wit of Moriz Rosenthal is apt to 


be more biting and personal than that 
of Joseffv and is extremely keen. When 
Rosenthal was studying with Liszt there 
was a young man in the class who after- 
ward came to America and made a reputa- 
tion as a pianist. He has a name as a 
Liszt interpreter, but, like most pianists, 
has not the phenomenal technic of Rosen 
thal. 

At Rosenthal’s last New York appearance 
a few years ago his old friend went to the 
artist's room after the recital. 

“It’s about time you called 
was Rosenthal’s greeting. 

“I had hoped to see you sooner,” replied 
his friend, “but I have been very busy with 
some out-of-town recitals and hadn't a 
moment to spare.” 


upon me,” 





The Chauncey Olcott of the Metropolitan— 
Alma Gluck and Her “‘ Accustomed Spirit ” 
—A Little Alfred Hertz Anecdote—Wheun 


Louise David Stopped a Train 


“Have you been playing 


the Sixth Rhap- 
sody?” Rosenthal asked. 


“Why, yes, sometimes,” his unsuspecting 
friend replied. 
“Well,” snapped Rosenthal, “if you’d play 


the last movement in octaves at the tempo 











Conductor Hertz in Action, as Seen by 
Viafora 


it’s written in you’d have lots of time left 
to come and call upon me!” 


* * * 
ALE FRE 


D HERTZ, our famous Wagener- 
ian conductor, loves things of large 
proportions. The other day he lunched at 
the Knickerbocker and after scanning the 
menu card carefully found his favorite dish 
—stuffed veal. 
“Capital!” he said. 


“Waiter, 


this is the 


thing for me, but tell the chef that it is 
for me—he knows!” 

And then with a knowing wink at his 
guests he added: 

“You know I’m nervous and each little 
thing upsets me terribly.” (Jede Kleinig 


keit regt mich furchtbar auf!) 


a * * 

T°. pull the bell rope in a train excepting 
In an unusual emergency is a serious 
against railway laws, but Annie 
David, the harpist, found the emer 
gency the other day when she was travel 
ing in the South and had no difficulty in 
convincing the railroad officials of the ne- 
cessity for her ction. The whole trouble 
came about thi ough a careless porter who 
had forgotten to put Mrs. David’s harp on 
the train, for a harpist without a harp is 

in considerable of a predicament. 
Mrs. David had been particularly 
ful to instruct the porter 


offense 
Louise 


care 
not to fail to 


put her harp in the baggage car, as there 
was no other train for the next eighteen 
hours. Comfortably seated near the win- 
dow, as the train pulled slowly out of the 
station, she happened to glance over the 
platform and saw to her horror the big 
case containing her harp staring blank- 
facedly at her. In the flash of a second 
Mrs. David had grasped the situation and 
the bell-cord at the same time. The con- 
ductor went through the car to find out 
what the trouble was, demanding heatedly 
who had stopped the train. 

“T did,” exclaimed Mrs. David. “They 
have left my harp on the platform of the 
station and there is no other train until 
to-morrow night to bring it to me at Sav- 
annah. I must play there to-morrow 
night and I must have my harp!” 

The determined way in which Mrs. David 
made her demand, evidently foreshadowing 
more trouble, induced the conductor to back 
the train again to the platform. He 
scolded the negro porters for not having 
put the harp into the baggage wagon, and 
finally one of them replied: “We done try 
to get the harp in, but the baggage car was 
full.’ Whereupon the full wrath of the 
conductor exploded: “You put that harp 
into the baggage car if you have to take out 
everything there is in it. How in blazes 
do you expect the lady to play on the harp 
to-morrow night if it isn’t there?” 

Thus Mrs. David’s presence of 
saved the day and the date! 


Lupwic WIELICH. 


mind 





MR. RAINS’S TOUR ASSURED 


American Basso Released from Dresden 
Opera for Visit Here 


Leon Rains, the American basso, has 
finally obtained a permission from the man- 
agement of the Royal Dresden Opera 
House, with whom he is under contract, 
to come to America in January, 1913. Dur- 
ing the last three or four years, whenever 
his operatic performances would permit it, 
Mr. Rains has been giving song recitals in 
the various cities of Germany. 

Unlike many operatic artists, Mr. Rains 
has been quite as successful as a singer of 
lieder as he has been in his operatic roles. 

The programs he has given abroad and 
those .: will present in America include a 
varied selection of the masterpieces of 
song literature. Sommer, Wolf, Bocquet, 
Strauss, Schubert, Brahms, Flegier, De- 
bussy, Chaminade, Chadwick, MacDowell, 
Homer, Willis, Alling, William Arms 
Fisher and Horatio Parker are among the 
composers whose names are to be found on 
Mr. Rains’s programs. 


Boris Hambourg and Mme. de Vere in 
Detroit Recital 


Derroit, Jan. 30—Mme. Clementine de 
Vere and Boris Hambourg appeared in 
joint recital here last Sunday. Mme. de 


Vere’s numbers included the recitative and 
aria, “Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Traviata ;” 
aria from “Der Freischiitz” and songs by 
Tschaikowsky, Stange, Leoncavallo, Foote 
and Sapio, and Mr. Hamboure’s portion 
of the program consisted of a group of 
old pieces for the ’cello, besides the 
Tschaikowsky “Variations on a _ Rococo 
Theme,” op. 33, and short compositions by 
Cui, Clarence Lucas and Schumann, clos- 
ing with Popper’s “Spinning Sone.” Mrs. 
Clara Koehler-Heberlein was the accom- 
panist. The concert drew a good-sized au- 
dience. 

Burton Collver, the Detroit 
announces that he will bring the French 
Grand Opera Company, of New Orleans, 
to this city for a series of performances 
next Spring. E. H. 


manager, 





CROWDED CALENDAR IN 
ST. PETERSBURG MUSIC 


Last of Liszt Memorial Series by His 
Pupil, Siloti—A Performance of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” with Tenor in Title Réle 


St. PererspurG, Jan. 15.—The last of a 
series of concerts dedicated to the memory 
of Liszt and arranged by his pupil, A. 
Siloti, was distinguished by an interesting 
program and an excellent performance. 
Hans Richter was ill and unable to conduct 
and Felix Weingartner, in his place, ob- 
tained admirable results from a worthy or- 
chestra, the Marinsky Theater Imperial 
Opera Chorus and the best of vocal solo- 
ists. Siloti was himself one of the per- 
formers and disclosed his virtuoso talents 
as pianist. 

Fritz Kreisler played the Brahms and 
Mendelssohn Concertos and the Bach Cha- 
conne at the fourth Koussewitzky concert 
and the fifth was devoted to the composi- 
tions of Rimsky-Korsakoff. At another re- 
cent concert, that if the Imperial Musical 
Society, with Charles Panzner, conductor, 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony “Pathetique” 
was not so satisfactorily executed as a pub- 
lic accustomed to hearing Nikisch and Men- 
gelberg would have liked. On the other 
hand, Panzner had a brilliant success with 
Richard Strauss’s “Thus Spake Zarathus- 


tra.” The soloist was the winner of last 
year's Rubinstein competition, Alfred 
Hohn, who proved his mettle in the Bee- 


thoven Concerto in E Flat Major, and who 
met with equal success in two recitals 
which he gave immediately thereafter. 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” was given 
a memorable performance the other evening 
by the Imperial Marinsky Theater Orches 
tra, chorus and soloists. 

Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” has been 
given at last, after having been promised 
for the last four years. Its performance 
was exceedingly good, as was to have been 
expected with a conductor like Naprawnic 
and such gifted singers as Kouznetzova, 
Lipkowskaia and Sobinoff. It appeared 
strange that the part of Orfeo was taken 
by a tenor, but Sobinoff’s tender and sup 
ple voice delighted the audience. The 
Dowager Empress and all the court were 
present at this performance. Encouraged 
by the success, the director intends now to 
give other oneras by Gluck. 

Director Glazounow, of the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatoire, has a plan to put an 
end to the practice of teaching ordinary 
students and those of particular talents to- 
gether, and is urging the necessity of 
organizing a special academy to this end. 
Glazounow is confident that his idea will 
be realized and that pupils of gifts that 


set them apart from the majority will 
greatly benefit. > 
Helen Jeffrey, Violinist, with Albany 
Orchestra 
ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The Philhar 


monic Orchestra of this city, under the 
direction of Frederick P. Denison, gave 
its first of this season’s nair of concerts 
last night and played with a precision and 
breadth of tone which made the concert 
very enjoyable. Helen Jeffrey, violinist, 
who has studied with Franz Kneisel, was 


the soloist. In the Carmen “Fantasy,” by 
Sarasate, Miss Jeffrey displayed splendid 
technic. In the Nocturne, by Chopin- 
Sarasate, she drew from the violin a 


beautiful singing tone, while in the “Caprice 
Viennois,” by Kreisler, which was played 
with breadth of style, her double-stopping 
was peculiarly clean cut. Albany may well 
feel proud of its orchestra and its vio- 
linist. 
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WOMAN’S WEEK IN LONDON MUSIC 


Daughter of Wieniawski Figures as composer in Josef Holbrooke 
Concert.—Entire Program of Works by Englishwomen in Another 
Leading Event—Hammerstein Production of ‘‘Louise” Highly 


Successful 


Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E.C., 
London, January 27, 1912. 

THE return of Josef Holbrooke has been 

an event of outstanding interest in 
the concert world this week. He gave the 
first of a series of three chamber concerts 
on Thursday night at the A®olian Hall, 
when there was much of interest, both as 
regards music and artists. Of the former 
the most -pleasing work on the program 
was Mr. Holbrooke’s string sextet, “Henry 
Vaughan,” which, by common consent, 1s 
one of the best things he has ever written; 
and among the artists was Sir Aubrey Dean 
Paul, who is well known as a fine baritone 
under his professional name of Edward 
Two new songs by Mr. Hol- 
brooke, both instinct with the composer’s 
personality, were-entrusted to him and his 
rendering was sufficient to win a great re- 
ception for composer and singer alike. Sir 
Dean Paul followed these with a 
beautiful song by his wife, Lady Dean 
Paul, who hides her identity under the 
pseudonym of Poldowski or Pauldowski; 
and it must be remembered that this thin 
disguise is but another name for the 
daughter of the famous composer and vio- 
linist, Wieniawski. This last fact no doubt 
accounts in no small degree for the well- 
Dean Paul 


Ramsay. 


Aubrey 


deserved success which Lady 
has met as a composer. 
Writing of this concert reminds one that 
Pauldowski came even more prominently 
before the public a few days ago when her 


Miniature Suite for Wind Instruments was 
performed at a Sunday concert at Queen’s 
Hall. This Suite, which is written for 
eight instruments, is delightfully reminis- 
cent of the music of other days and calls 
up visions of old world ballrooms where 
our ancestors danced stately measures— 
the pavane, the minuet and the rigaudon— 
and ends on a cheerful outdoor note with 
an Irish gigue. The work is most delicately 
scored, with many an unexpected but 
wholly felicitous twist and turn, and as a 
whole it proved one of the most charming 
compositions which has been heard on a 
London concert platform for some time 
past. It is only too seldom that the work 
of a woman composer is considered worthy 
of inclusion in the program of a first-class 
orchestra, but that the honor, on this oc- 
casion, was not misplaced, was made very 
evident by the reception that was recorded 
to Lady Dean Paul by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 

Women musicians and composers, in- 
deed, have been much to the fore this week. 
Thursday night saw the first public con- 


cert of the Society of Women Musicians 
at the Small Queen’s Hall, which was 
crowded with an audience keen to hear 


what English women composers could pro- 
duce. The program, which was very varied, 
certainly proved that women musicians can 
hold their own, and some of the works 
given, many of which are still in manu- 
script, are sure of a wider hearing in the 
future. Dr. Ethel Smyth, the composer of 
“The Wreckers,” was represented by two 
movements of her Quartet in E Minor, 
which were played for the first time by 
the London String Quartet. Marie Brema 
sang three songs by Maud Valerie White. 
Mme. Liza Lehmann, that indefatigable 
composer of delightful song cycles, con- 
tributed “In Sherwood Forest,” a Vocal In- 
termezzo for four female voices; and there 
were pleasing passages in “Autumn 
Leaves,” by Katherine Eggar, written for a 
vocal trio, with violin, ’cello and pianoforte 
accompaniment. 


Small Sensation Over Korngold Sonata 


Richard Buhlig’s second recital at the 
Steinway Hall was notable chiefly for his 
playing of a sonata by Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, the German boy composer, whose 
work has raised such a furore on the Con- 
tinent. This sonata, which is Korngold’s 
second work, is a wonderful piece of work, 
especially when it is remembered that the 
composer wrote it at the tender age of thir- 


teen. It is full of life and energy, and 
here and there is marked with an individ- 
uality nothing less than amazing. At 
times during the performance it seemed 
impossible that this music, which makes 
even some modern composers look like back 
numbers, could be the work of a child, and 
at the end one could only wonder what 
Korngold will have done in five years’ 
time. Difficult as the music was, Mr. Buh- 
lig played it brilliantly, and then went on 
to provide further surprises in the form of 
three “Klavierstticke” by a Viennese com- 
poser, Arnold Schodnberg. Surprise is 
really too mild a word, for the effect on 
the audience was really bewildering. 
Schénberg apparently has tried to outdo 
the most modern of the moderns, with the 
result that at a first hearing, at any rate, 
his Klavierstiicke sounds like a mere jumble 
of sounds, a striking of notes at random, 
without any definite aim or end. The effect 
on the audience was rather amusing; there 
were smiles and even titters at some of the 
most amazing passages, and at the end 
there were sounds remarkably like hisses 
from one or two parts of the hall. A 
Sonatina, by Busoni, though modern, was 
much more appreciated, and in this, as in 
the well-known Liszt sonata, Mr. Buhlig 
showed his interpretative powets to great 
effect. 

The pleasure of first hearing Granville 
Bantock’s much-discussed unaccompanied 
symphony, “Atalanta,” which is a setting 
of certain verses from Swinburne’s “Ata- 
lanta in Calydon,” fell to Manchester, 
where it was produced this week. All 
sorts of rumors had been abroad concern- 
ing this work, but most of them, for- 
tunately perhaps, proved without founda- 
tion. As it was, the production was sufh- 
ciently novel. Professor Bantock’s method 
was to divide his singers into four choirs, 
of varying strength, and his score into 
twenty parts. The effects obtained were 
perhaps impressive, but, by a general con- 
sensus of opinion, the voices did not sug- 
gest very strongly the sounds produced by 
the instruments which they replaced. How- 
ever, there is some fine work in the sym- 
phony, and both composer and_ choir 
found their efforts warmly appreciated. 


Hammerstein Revival of ‘‘Louise’’ 
The revival of “Louise” at the London 


Opera House on Wednesday was most suc- 
cessful in every way. Mr. Hammerstein’s 


production of Charpentier’s opera had 
aroused considerable interest and curiosity 
by way of comparison with former per- 


formances at Covent Garden. It proved to 
be a valuable and attractive addition to the 
Opera House répertoire, presenting as it did 
with wonderful accuracy and realism this 
vivid series of pictures of Bohemian life 
in Paris. Mlle. Aline Vallandri, as Louise, 
sang and acted in delightful fashion and 
presented a charming and natural study of 
the rebellious grisette. Her singing of the 


well known aria, “Depuis le Jour,” in the 
third act, and the duet with Julien, which 
follows it, was particularly good. Mlle 


Vallandri’s Louise is quite the best work 
she has yet done in London. The Julien 
of Jean Auber was refined and entirely 
pleasing, if not a very noteworthy per- 
formance. A very clever piece of work 
was the Mother of Mlle. D’Alvarez. She 
sang and acted in a wholly convincing 
manner and gave a characteristic study of 
the Parisian ouvrieuse. Francis Combe 
added to his list of successes by his per- 
formance of the Father of Louise. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly 
the general excellence of the production, 
the good work of the chorus and the fin- 
ished playing of the orchestra under M. 
Cherubini. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was remarkable and Mr. Hammerstein 
himself was compelled to appear before the 
curtain and acknowledge the applause. 

KENNETH KINNINMON1 





Concert Singer Injured While Skating 


BuFFALO, Feb. 5.—Margaret A. Barrell, 
contralto, has been compelled to cancel sev- 
eral engagements in Pennsylvania and New 
York City because of an accident. While 
skating she fell and fractured her left 
arm. Her engagements in these various 
cities have been postponed, but will be 
filled in the near future. 
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TORONTO NATIONAL CHORUS 


Dr. Ham’s Famous Choral in Pleasing 
Program, with Bonci, Soloist 


Toronto, Feb. 1.—The National Chorus, 


under the direction of Dr. Albert Ham, | 


was heard in an enjoyable concert, with 
Alessandro Bonci as the soloist, on Janu- 
ary 18. There are 226 in the chorus, in- 
cluding thirty-four boys, and the body of 
singers was well balanced in all its sections. 
The tone of the sopranos was particularly 
beautiful in quality, and the basses had 
a rich mellowness of tonal coloring. The 
organization had decided to devote itself 
exclusively to singing without accompani- 
ment, and the size of the audience is a 
proof that there is still a public appreciative 
of a cappella singing. 

In Max Bruch’s “Morning Song of 
Praise” the rare tonal beauty of the chorus 
showed to the greatest advantage. No 
more exquisite singing of its kind has 
been heard here than the delivery of El- 
gar’s “Weary Wind of the West,” with its 
tone picture of the breeze rippling on the 
waves and dying on the shore. Among the 
heavier numbers, Mendelssohn’s “Why 
Fiercely Rage the Heathen?” and the Bach 
Motet, “In Exitu Israel,” exhibited the re- 
sources of the chorus on its technical side. 


Signor Bonci appeared in two numbers 
with the chorus, Reichardt’s “Image of the 
Rose” and “Com e Gentil” from “Don 
Pasquale.” In the former selection the 
eminent tenor was assisted by the male 
voices only, the humming obbligato being 
very effective. The Donizetti “Serenade” 
was received with such storms of approval 
that the soloist insisted upon Dr. Ham’s 
sharing with him the four recalls. 

In his group of English songs, which in- 
cluded Cadman’s “At Dawning” and 
Rogers’s “At Parting,” the Italian tenor 
gave his Canadian audience an object les- 
son in the perfection of enunciation in 
English. 





DENIES SHE WILL RE-WED 


No More Matrimony After Divorce, De- 
clares Schumann-Heink 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink denied to-day that, as soon as she 
received a divorce from William Rapp, 
Jr., she would marry a millionaire. She 
laughed the report away, as if it were too 
silly for discussion, and declared that there 
would be no more matrimonial problems 
for her. 


“T feel the exhilaration of life, and I am 
the happiest woman in the world,” she said. 

When asked if she was happy at being 
separated from Mr. Rapp she laughingly 
declared that she was. 


“There is nothing more distracting than 
being associated with a man who unnerves 
you. Mr. Rapp always jarred me. We had 
nothing in common. I feel almost like a 
girl again,” she said. 


Philadelphia String Quartet Gives Suc- 
cessful Concert 


_ PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The Philadelphia 
String Quartet gave another successful 
concert last Thursday, with the assistance 
of Constantin von Sternberg, pianist. The 
program included Beethoven’s Quartet in 
C Major, op. 59, No. 3; “Courante,” by 
Glazounow, and Sokolow’s Scherzo, both 
played here for the first time, and Doh- 
nanyi’s Quintet for piano and strings in 
C Minor, which was excellently played, 
with Mr. von Sternberg at the piano. The 
members of the quartet are John K. Witze- 
mann, F. Wilson Cooke, William Diestel 
and Alfred Lennartz. 





Milwaukee Recital by Van Eweyk 


_MitwaukeE, Feb. 5.—The annual recital 
given in Milwaukee by Arthur Van Eweyk, 
the noted lieder singer, who now is a 
member of the faculty of the reorganized 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, added 
another triumph to his long list. With a 
voice resonant, pliable and reliable and 
employed by an expert in vocalization, 
Van Eweyk’s singing was as delightful as 
ever. A feature of the recital was the 
rendition of a new ballad by Alfred A. 
Oberndorfer, a Milwaukee composer. In 
“Gestorben” Oberndorfer shows himself 
to be far above the average native song 


writer. “Gestorben” is a musical transla- 
tion of Ehrler’s pathetic “Elegy on 
Death.” 


In a program by fifteen prominent mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory, at the second faculty concert 
under William Boeppler, director, and 
Hans Bruening, assistant, Mr. Van Eweyk 
presented a trio of ballads—“Lindenbaum,” 
by Schubert; “Daheim,” by Kaun, and 
“Nottingham-Haunt,” by Bullard. The A 
Cappella chorus of 200 were special guests. 

N. S. 


CALVE IN NEW YORK, BUT 
NOT TO SING, SHE SAYS 


Most Famous “Carmen” of Them All 
Here Merely for a Social Visit— 
Chinese as Wagner Lovers 





Mme. Emma Calvé, the world-famous 
singer of Carmen, came to New York 
from Boston last week and her unostenta- 
tious arrival started a number of rumors 
as to the purpose of her visit. According 
to report the Messrs. Shubert had made 
an offer to Mme. Calvé last October for her 
appearance at the Winter Garden, New 
York. This offer has been renewed on her 
present visit, but the prima donna declares 
she has no intention of accepting it. 

“T came to New York simply to see some 
of my friends,” she said, “and my visit is 
entirely social. I do not expect to do any 
singing during my stay.” 

Mme. Calvé had much to say of her tour 
around the world, which she concluded re- 
cently. She has sung in China, Japan, In- 
dia and other countries. 

“They are especially fond of dramatic 
music in China,” she declared to a reporter 
for The Sun. “They are fond of Wag- 
nerian songs and they also like Italian op- 
era. Any music with the—how do you call 
it?—the dramatic emphasis appeals to 
them. But the Japanese’—she shrugged 
her shoulders with a smile—‘are lyrical 
and lighter in their taste. They love the 
trills, the flourishes, the little songs. They 
were kind to me all over the world and 
seemed to like my singing everywhere I| 
went, but the songs that appealed the most 
in Yokohama were the little lyrics, while 
in Shanghai and Hongkong there was a 
real musical appreciation. 

“In India the audiences were not so in- 
teresting from a foreigner’s point of view. 
They were composed mostlv of the Eng- 
lish. I sang for the Viceroy, though, and 
for the Maharajahs, but it was more like 
Europe or America than among the Chinese 
and the Japanese.” 

Her tour, she said, had lasted eighteen 
months. 





SLEZAK IN BETTER FORM 





Operatic Tenor Gives His Second New 
York Recital of Songs 


Leo Slezak, the Metropolitan tenor, ven- 
tured for the second time into the troublous 
territory of the song recital last Saturday 
afternoon and drew an atdience of such 
size and enthusiasm to Carnegie Hall that 
one might have thought him a long-estab- 
lished concert favorite of New York. His 
program, which had the merit of variety, 
was as follows: 


“Wanderlied” and ‘“*Mondnacht,” Robert Schu- 
man; “Standchen,” Franz Schubert; “Cosi fan 
Tutte—Aria: Un aura amorosa,” W. A. Mozart; 
Piano Solo, ‘“Isolde’s Liebestod,” Wagner-Liszt: 
“‘Seemann’s Abschied” and “Verschwiegene Liebe,” 
Hugo Wolf:. “Salomo,” Hermann; ‘Ganz leise,”’ 
Hans Sommer: “O Komm in Traum,” Franz 
Liszt; “‘Cacilie,”” Richard Strauss; ‘Kez doch miij 
sam,’ A. Dvorak; “Ashes of Roses,’’ R. Hunting- 
ton Woodmann; “June,’’ Walter Morse Rummel. 


Mr. Slezak was in somewhat better form 
than at his appearance the week before. 
His tones were steadier than usual, and he 
succeeded in restraining his wonted trem- 
olo so that for the greater part of the aft- 
ernoon it did not obtrude itself as uncom- 
promisingly as usual. It is true that he 
was perceptibly hoarse and that his me- 
dium and especially his lower tones sounded 
veiled and often failed to carry. His 
higher ones rang out, for the most part, 
with considerable vibrancy, and he was al- 
most consistently true to the pitch. His 
interpretations, though sometimes marked 
by lack of variety, had many pleasing points. 
He gave Schumann’s “Mondnacht” with 
delicacy of sentiment, as he did also Hans 
Sommer’s beautiful “Ganz leise” and Hunt- 
ington Woodmann’s “Ashes of Roses,” while 
Hans Hermann’s “Salomo” had breadth, as 
did also an aria from Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba.” He was willing to please his 
audience with almost as many encores as 
it wanted. 

Oscar Dachs played the accompaniments 
and also contributed as a solo Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of the “Liebestod,” though he 
cannot be said to have met all its demands. 

a. FP. F. 





Program of Hallett Gilberté’s Composi- 
tions 


Hallett Gilberté, the New York com- 
poser, was entertained on January 31 at 
the studio of Mme. Ogden-Crane, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. In honor of the 
composer, the program was devoted wholly 
to his own works. Mme. Crane sang “A 
Rose and a Dream,” “Two Roses,” and 
“Ah, Love, but a Day” with great success. 
A charming song called “To Her” was 
sung by Claude Warford, tenor, the song 
having been written for him by Mr. Gil- 
berté. Paul Hunt, baritone, sang “A Frown 
and a Smile.” Edna May Stoecker, so- 





prano, gave a splendid rendition of Mr. 
Gilberté’s “Waltz Song,” which abounds 
in coloratura work and which is extremely 
effective. Mr. Gilberté presided at the 
piano in nis usual artistic manner. A de- 
lightful monologue was given by Mrs. Gil- 
berté. 





Tilli Jansen Scores Success in Opera in 
Liibeck, Germany 


Tilli Jansen, soprano, a pupil of the New 
York vocal instructor. Sergei Klibansky, 
has been scoring emphatic successes in 
Liibeck, Germany, in a wide variety of 
roles. Her astonishing versatility has en- 
abled her to cope successfully with roles 
of such widely 
different character 
as Sophie in “Ro- 
senkavalier,” Ned- 
da, Marcelline in 
“Fidelio,” Marie 
in the “Daughter 
of the Regiment,” 
and. many others. 
Of her perform- 
ance of the diffi- 
cult Strauss role 
the Lubeck critics 
were Unanimous in 
declaring that no 
better interpreter 
could have been 
found; that her 
voice was of re- 
markable sweet- 
ness and beauty of 
color, and that by 
means of it and by 
the charm of her 
acting, she held the audience from first to 
last. In “Fidelio,” too, she won many en- 
comiums and made a profound impression 
by her work, although she realized the ne- 
cessity of subordinating herself to the en 
semble. 








Tilli Jansen 





NOTED ARTISTS IN OMAHA 


Gerville-Réache and David Bispham Win 
New Laurels 


OmaAHA, Feb. 3.—Omaha has fallen cap- 
tive to the charms and art of Jeanne Ger- 
ville-Réache, who, under the local man- 
agement of Blanche Sorenson, made her 
first appearance here last Wednesday 
evening. In a program of Italian, German, 
English and French songs the artist made 
a deep impression by her wonderful inter- 
pretations. Mlle. Gerville-Réache roused 
her audience to great enthusiasm. As an 
accompanist Adams Buell was extremely 
satisfactory. In his three piano solos he 
proved to be a pianist of excellent tech- 
nical equipment, and his playing was char- 
acterized by beauty of tone and poise. 

One of the most pleasing of the week’s 
musical offerings was the recital of David 
Bispham, on Friday evening, under the 
local management of Mr. Savage. Mr. 
Bispham’s songs, which were sung in Eng- 
lish, and his recitations, were done in the 
dramatic style for which he is so well 
known, while as accompanist, Harry Gil- 
bert proved most satisfactory. 

On Tuesday evening, a young Omaha 
pianist, Helen Sadilek, made a successful 
début after a long period of study abroad. 
She presented a long program of standard 
compositions with clarity of touch and a 
degree of authority unusual in a young 
artist. She was assisted by Alice Kennard, 
soprano, who displayed a clear and flexible 
voice, and by Mrs. George McIntyre, who 
rendered valuable service as accompanist. 
Maria Roman, another young local pianist, 
appeared in recital on the same evening, 
assisted by John G. Jamieson, basso, with 
much success. E. L. W. 


Philadelphia Composers Win Manuscript 
Society Prizes 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The two prizes 
offered by the Manuscript Society of Phila- 
delphia, for the best motet and anthem, 
have been awarded to two local composers. 
H. Alexander Matthews won the $100 prize 
for a motet, and Dr. W. W. Gilchrist the 
$50 prize for an anthem. The competition 
was open to all composers residing in the 
United States. The winning compositions 
are to be produced at a church concert of 
the Manuscript Society later in the season. 

A. &. T. 


New York Recital for Mme. Viafora 


Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
give her New York recital on the evening 
of March 5 at Carnegie Lyceum. Mme. 
Viafora will sing an aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and a group of American songs 
by Courtlandt Palmer, composer of “Vic- 
toria Amoris,” recently presented by the 
MacDowell Club. Charles Gilbert Spross 
will be the accompanist at this recital. 





Siegmund von Hausegger’s new Sym- 


phony has just had its premiére at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert in Hamburg. 


KELLERMAN SOLOIST IN 
CLASS TEACHERS’ CONCERT 


Fine Display of Talent in Brooklyn As- 
sociation’s Program of Variety 
and Interest 





The last of the series of concerts, under 
the auspices of the Class Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and Manager G. Dexter Richard- 
son, given on Friday of last week in 
Brooklyn, presented Marcus Kellerman, 
baritone; Jessie Monteze deVore, violin- 
ist; Evangeline Hiltz, soprano, and Edna 
Rothwell, pianist, in one of the most 
varied programs of the series. The house 
was well filled, and the interest of the 
audience was maintained throughout. Mr. 
Kellerman’s first numbers were the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” and Hans Her- 
man’s “Drei Wanderer.” The latter, pre- 
ceded by a few well-chosen words of ex- 
planation,. was delivered with authority 
and dramatic fervor, and the audience ap- 


plauded until he responded with a “Song 
to the Evening Star.” In his closing group 
he had six admirably contrasted Amer- 
ican songs, admirable both in selection and 
delivery. 

The violin selections of Mrs. deVore 
consisted in the first part of the “Romance” 
from Wieniawski’s Second Concerto, and 
the Nachez “Danse Tzigane,” and in the 
second part, of the Bach “Air on the G 
String”; the Canzonetta from the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto and the Hungarian “An 
die Heimath” of Hauser. The breadth 
of tone and musicianship with which sne 
delivered the Bach air was in strong con- 
trast to the intimate delicacy with which 
she imbued the Tschaikowsky offering, 
holding the attention of her hearers in in- 
tense silence to the close. 

Out of justice to Mrs. Hiltz, it must be 
said that she was suffering from a cold 
of more than ordinary intensity, and in 
spite of it her work was decidedly pleas- 
ing. Her group consisted of Hascall’s 
“Lassie’s Lament,” MacDowell’s “In the 
Woods,” and Echart’s “Swiss Echo Song,” 
displaying a light colorature voice of flexi- 
bility and purity evenly throughout her 
registers. The playing of Miss Rothwell 
was deser\ing of great praise. Althouga 
young in years, as well as in experience, 
she has about all the requisites which go 
toward the making of a virtuoso pianist. 
ller numbers were the Saint-Saéns Alle- 
gro Appassionato, the MacDowell “Witches’ 
Dance,” and the Liszt “Rigoletto” tran- 
scription. The last number won her a 
well-deserved encore, to which she respond- 
ed with the Liszt “Liebestraum.” A word 
of appreciation for the conscientious work 
of Alexander Rinm at the piano should not 
be overlooked. N. deV. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


February Concerts at Old First Church 
and by Guild Members 


The series of free popular organ recitals 
for the people, inauguarated last month at 
the Old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street, will be con- 
tinued every Monday night at 8 o'clock 
during the season. The recitals are given 
under the direction of Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist and director of the music 
of the Old First, and the recitalists are 
selected from the advanced students of 
the Guilmant Organ School and members 
of the Alumni Association. The program 
for the remainder of February will be 
played by: (Feb. 12) Mary Adelaide Lis- 
com, A. A. G. O.; (Feb. 19) Grace Leeds 
Darnell, Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O.; (Feb. 26) 
Wesley Ray Burroughs. All are post- 
graduates of the Guilmant Organ School. 


The free organ recitals given under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Or 
ganists for the remainder of February are: 
(Feb. 15) T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. O., 
Adams Memorial Church,- Manhattan; 
(Feb. 19) William Y. Webbe, F. A. G. O, 
Calvary Church, Summit, N. J.; (Feb. 27) 
Harold Vincent Milligan, F. A. G. O., 
Rutger’s Presbyterian Church, Manhattan: 
(Feb. 29) Robert J. Winterbottom, A. G. 
).. St. Luke’s Church, Manhattan. 

Tne recital committee is composed of 
William C. Carl, chairman; Warren R. 
Hedden and S. Lewis Elmer. 





“Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Revived in Milan 


Nicolai’s 


Mixan, Feb. 5.—For the first time in fif- 
teen years Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” based on the Shakespeare play, 
was heard at La Scala last night. So 
great was the success of the revival of the 
German composer’s tuneful opera that it is 
undoubtedly bound to become a_ favorite 
again. 








MUSICAL AMERICA 








February 10, 1912. 








First American Concert Tour, January and February, 1912 


MAGGIE TEYTE 


of the Chicago=Philadelphia-Grand Opera Company 
and the Opera Comique, Paris 




















—Photo Copyright Moffett Studios 


Miss Teyte will sing in New York with the MacDowell Society, 

February 12, and will be heard in Boston in Opera and Concert and 

in Performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and 

in Philadelphia before her departure for European engagements. 

For Concerts address care of Windsor Trust Company, 47th St. and 5th Ave 
New York City, until February 21st, 1912 


After that date, 16 Avenue de Friedland, Paris (Cable 
address, Nomulp, Paris), or 8a Kensington Palace 
Gardens, London W. (Cable address, Nomulp, London) 
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LEON ROTHIER 


THE EMINENT FRENCH BASSO 


of the Metropclitan Opera House in the leading male role in ‘Ariane and Barbe Bleue.” 





{ 














—Copyright Mishkin Studios. 
Leon Rothier as ‘‘Blue Beard”’ 


According to the critics of New York's big daily papers Mr. Rothier added 
to his list of artistic achievements in this role, displaying his beautiful voice 


and his distinguished acting. 


MR. ROTHIER IS AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS—RECITALS 
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ELSA MARSHALL SOLOIST 


Gifted Soprano Appears with Cincinnati 
Orchestra in Hamilton, O. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 31.—Elsa Marshall, the 
soprano, was the soloist with the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, direc- 
tor, in its concert at Hamilton, Ohio, on 
January 24. Miss Marshall appeared as the 
soloist in the aria, “Voi che sapete,” from 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro,” which 
was sung with an unusually well-sustained 
legato and with simplicity of style. In 
“Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” the 
soloist sang with fervor and sustained the 
interest until the final climax. As an en- 
core. the soprano gave the aria, “II est 
Bon, Il est Doux,’ from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade.” 

Miss Marshall was one of the artists on 
the program of the Matinée Musical Club 
here on January 27. Her numbers were the 
“Prayer,” from “Tosca,” “Der Schmied,” 
by Brahms, Hugo Wolf’s “Verborgenheit”’ 
and Liza Lehmann’s “The Cuckoo.” As an 
encore the singer gave the “Will o’ the 
Wisp” of Charles Gilbert Spross. At the 
private meeting of the same organization 
Miss Marshall sang the popular Spross 
number and “Le Nil,” by Leroux, both with 
violin obbligato. Before the Cecilian Club 
of Cincinnati the soprano sang the aria, 
“Pleurez mes Yeux,” from Le Cid.” 





SONGS BY WHITNEY PUPILS 


Interesting Recital by Boston Vocal 
School Students 


Boston, Feb. 5.—An interesting song re- 

cital was given on January 30 by the Will- 
iam L. Whitney International School for 
Vocalists. The following program was 
given: 
_Aria, “Guinse alfin il momento,” from “La 
Nozzi de Figaro,’’ Mozart, Golda Mandel; ‘*Mor- 
gen Hymn,” Henschel, “Sandmanchen,” Brahms, 
“The Rose Leans Over the Pool,” Chadwick, 
Edith Castle; Aria from “Les Guelfes,” Godard, 
Mrs. Alice Stevens; Aria, “Ronda Gavotte,” from 
“Mignon,” Thomas, Nira Coffen; Aria, ‘Selva 
Opaca,” from “William Tell,” Réssini, Miss Man- 
del: “Ta Visione,’’ Brogi, ‘le Miroir,” Ferrari. 
“The Bee,” Godard, “Ah! Love But a_ Day,” 
Reach, Miss Castle; Aria, “Ah, Forse Lui,’ from 
"Ls Traviata,” Verdi, Mrs. Stevens; ‘“Piacer 
d’amor,” Martini, “I Wept, Beloved,’’ Hue, Miss 
Coffen. 

All of the soloists were in good voice. 
Miss Mandel sang her arias with much feel- 
ing, especially her aria from “William 
Tell.” Miss Castle has a clear, sympa- 
thetic voice and her enunciation is good. 
She gave her French and German songs an 
intelligent interpretation. The arias by 
Godard and Verdi were sung in an ar- 
tistic manner by Mrs. Stevens and Miss 
Coffen also won the warm appreciation of 
the audience. Mr. Whitney accompanied 
the singers. x Ee. 





IRISH CHORAL CONCERT 


Chicago Singers Open Their Season 
Under Mr. Protheroe’s Direction 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Irish Choral So- 
ciety gave the first concert of its tenth sea- 
son under the new direction of Daniel 
Protheroe Thursday evening in Orchestra 
Hall. Mr. Protheroe is not only a com- 
poser, but a good director and a maker of 
splendid programs as well. 

The chorus numbers seventy-five singers 
and their work is characterized by fine 
phrasing and a freshness and fullness of 
tone most praiseworthy. The selections 
comprised Elgar’s “Challenge of Thor,” 
Protheroe’s arrangement of “Of the Foggy 
Dew,” “Kittie of Coleraine” and “My Love 
Is an Arbutus,” the choral version of Schu- 
bert’s “Omnipotence” and Sullivan’s “The 
Song Day Closes.” 

Mrs. Ora M. Fletcher was the soloist, 
giving fine tone and technic to a number 
of simple and effective songs. Robert Am- 
brosius, the cellist, added two groups of 
‘cello solos. C. EL N. 





Mr. La Ross Plays Brilliantly in Easton, 
(Pa.) Recital 


Easton, Pa., Feb. 2—Earle Douglass 
LaRoss, the pianist, appeared before a 
large audience at his Easton recital on Feb- 
ruary I, winning generous applause in the 
following program: 


Schumann—Sonata, F sharp minor, op. 11. 
Chopin—Barcarolle, op. 60; Etude, C sharp minor, 
op. 25; Valse, op. 34, A flat; Nocturne, minor, 
op. 48; Polonaise, op. 22. Rubinstein—T wo 
Country Dances from “The Ball,” Staccato Etude. 
Liszt—Soiree de Vienne, A major, Liebestraume 
No., 3, The Maiden’s Wish (Chopin), Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 12. 





The pianist’s playing of the Schumann 
was marked by a fine sense of contrast. In 
the Chopin pieces he displayed ample tech- 
nical resources, as well as deep poetic in- 
sight. Especially in the brilliant Valse and 
Polonaise the artist proved his virtuosity. 





Bizet’s “Carmen” has been used as the 
basis of a ballet for the London Alham- 
bra. 





EDMOND 


CLEMENT 


The Famous French Tenor 


Scores Phenomenal Success 
in Carnegie Hall Recital 
Jan. 16, 1912. 

















Copy’t Dupont 
EDMOND CLEMENT 


Unanimous Praise of New York 
Daily Papers: 


His songs contained delicate sentiment, 
pathos, archness and even humor, and to 
all of these the singer’s resources proved 
quite equal. The elegance of his phrasing, 
the refinement of his nuances, the polish and 
clarity of his enunciation in both French 
and English and the tastefulness of his gen- 
eral style all contributed to a final impres- 
sion which left exacting listeners well 
pleased.—New York Sun, January 17, 1912. 

Mr. Clément is one of the best exponents 
of what the French school can do in its per- 
fection of finish. 

The most interesting numbers on his pro- 
gram were Massenet’s ‘‘Poeme d’Octobre,’’ 
“Clair de Lune,’’. by Faure, Bizet’s charm- 
ing pastorale, and the ever-amusing ‘‘En 
passant par la Lorraine.’’ Fauré’s song is 
really a flute solo, with voice obligato. The 
half-melancholy color and the oddly unrhyth- 
mice time of the flute part produce a really 
charming effect. This song was insistently 
encored. Mr. Clément made Franck’s rather 
banal ‘‘Le Mariage des Roses’’ interesting 
by his very expressive rendering of the 
words, and Bizet’s pastorale was equally de- 
lightful, beth for that and for its piquant 
melody. 

To a generous program he added a number 
of encores, among others ‘‘Des Grieux’s 
Dream,’’ from ‘‘Manon,’’ which he always 
sings with the perfection of artistry.—New 
York Evening Post, January 17, 1912. 

It was his first appearance in New York 
this season, and his voice and his artistic 
and polished style exercised the same attrac- 
tions that they have before. 

There were much finish and poise in Mr, 
Clement’s performance, a sense of propor- 
tion and of fine taste. He is at his best in 
French songs and in certain operatic airs, of 
which his program was chiefly made up. 
Songs by Massenet, Saint-Saens—‘'Aimons 
Nous,’’ sung with admirable breadth of 
phrase—Franck, Faur , Bizet, Debussy and 
Dupare, all had delightful qualities as he 
gave them. In Fauré’s ‘‘Clair de Lune’’ the 
upper voice of the piano accompaniment was 
transferred to the flute, and this Mr. Clem- 
ent had to repeat, as he did Debussy’s song, 
‘*Green.”’ 

One of Mr. Clément’s most delightful songs 
was ‘“‘En passant par la Lorraine,’’ by 
Arcadelt, and to which he gives a gay and 
humorous touch not only in his delivery, but 
also in action and gesture, just light enough 
and just suggestive enough to be quite in 
place. Nothing that he did was more char- 
acteristic or more deserving of the enthusi- 
asm with which it was  received.—New 
York Times, January 17, 1912. 

The admirers of the distinguished singer, 
many of them French, packed the big hall. 
They were fortunate. For the recital proved 
particularly interesting. 

The program, which was devoted chiefly 
to French airs. and songs by our American 
composers, had hardly one dull spot. 

In all he did, Mr. Clément charmed his 
hearers by his admirable phrasing and his 
faultless style. He sang with taste, with 
ease and art. And he did even more— 
he sang some numbers with delightful poetry. 
This was particularly true of his interpre- 
tation of ‘‘Le Mariage des Roses’’ of Franck, 
and the ‘‘Clair de Lune’’ of Fauré.—New 
York American, January 17, 1912. 





The exquisite art that Clément brought 
to bear on the French songs ne presented for 
hearing already was familiar to New York- 
ers. It is better suited to the drawing room 
than to the musical forum, yet even in so 
vast a room as that in which he sang yester- 
day the charm of his style is not lost. as was 
shown by the enthusiastic reception the tenor 
received. 

In response to irresistible demands he gave 
the ‘‘Reve de Manon,’’ from Massenet’s 
opera, infusing into his interpretation an 
ecstatically sentimental fervor such as only 
a Frenchman can voice convincingly. Finally 
he sang with charming effect a dainty song 
in Italian.—New York Press, January 17, 
1912. 

It was Clkment’s first recital here this 
season, and he again charmed his audience 
with his surpassingly sweet voice, his won- 
derful diction and his artistic manner of sing- 
ing. He was probably at his best in an en- 
core, the aria from Massenet’s ‘‘Manon.”’ 
which he sang exquisitely. Another fine bit 
of singing was Fauré’s ‘‘Clair de Lune.’’ So 
charmingly was this sung that it had to be 
repeated. Besides French songs, Clement 
sang some American compositions He also 
used the English text for Schubert’s ‘‘Hark! 
Hark! the Lark.’’—New York Herald, Jan- 
uary 17, 1912. 





Address all communications care of 


Boston Opera House, Boston, Mass. 
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“NO ‘GALLERY’ ARTIST” IS HEINEMANN 


Noted German Lieder Singer Has 
Purpose Higher than Winning 
Applause 


¢¢7 DO not sing for the gallery!” was the 

declaration made the other day by 
Alexander Heinemann, the eminent Ger- 
man lieder singer, who is to give his New 
York recital on February 11. 

“When I am urged to sing selections 
which will appeal to the gallery,” continued 
the German singer, “my reply is that no 
great artist will sing a song with that pur- 
pose alone. | might sing the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci” and win great applause, but 
that is not my purpose in coming to Amer- 
ica. The object of my American tours is 
to spread the propaganda of German music, 
which I love. To me it is the music which 
penetrates the inmost feelings, in contrast 
to the superficial brilliance of the Italian 
music and the lightness of the French.” 

Mr. Heinemann launched into an enu- 
meration of the masters who created Ger- 
man music, beginning with Bach. At the 
close he remarked: “But I have forgotten 
Brahms, one of the greatest of them all. 
I do not sing him much in America be- 
cause he is hard to understand. Our Ger- 
man songs represent the deepest emotions, 
and therefore they are not easy for every 
one to understand, but once their meaning 
is felt they will be loved all the more.” 
Then with a gesture of consternation: 
“And I left Schubert and Schumann out 
of my list too—the founders of the German 
lied.” 

Mr. Heinemann does not approve of the 
type of lieder singing which introduces 
spoken lines in a song. “Speaking is one 
thing and singing is another; and the two 
should not be combined. Our German 
songs demand that the interpreter shall 
have a union of voice, brain, and heart. If 
the first of these is inadequate the inter- 
preter may fall back upon spoken words, 
but that is not singing. Given the voice it 
does not matter what language is used in 
the song. Of course, the many vowels 
make Italian easy to sing and German, 
with all its difficulties, is the language of 
sentiment. But I find that your English is 
as singable as any language.” 


” 

















—Photo by Moffett. 
Alexander Heinemann 


To prove this Mr. Heinemann sat down 
at the piano and sang Mary Turner Salter’s 
“Cry of Rachel” with that pure English 
enunciation which we are not accustomed to 
hear from foreign artists. When he first 
came to America last season Mr. Heine- 
mann knew only eight English phrases— 
from “yes” and “no” to “I love you.” In 
the one year he has acquired considerable 
fluency in our tongue, and he can tell a 
German story in English with such graphic 
case that it loses none of its humor in the 
translation. 

There is one English word, however, 
which stumps this linguist, and that is 
“oenuine.” He is inclined to pronounce 
the word as if it were written “jin-ju-in.” 
But after a few repetitions of the pronun 
ciation according to Webster he was able 
to make the fluent declaration “I like Ger 
man music because it is genuine.” 





“ VERSIEGELT” PLEASES PHILADELPHIA 


Metropolitan Company Gives Blech Opera Its Premiere There— Gilly 
Challenges Caruso’s Honors in “‘ Pagliacci ’»—Zimbalist and Evan 
Williams Among Artists of Week’s Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—This week we are 
without grand opera in benighted Phila- 
delphia, last Tuesday evening having 
closed the season of the organization from 
New York, while we are having a little 
prelude of quiet and expectation in prepara- 
tion for the grand return of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Company next Monday eve- 
ning. The répertoire for the first week 
consists of “Quo Vadis?” “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Cen- 
drillon” and “Traviata.” At the season’s 
farewell of the New York singers last 
Tuesday evening the local Metropolitan was 
filled “to the doors,” the standing crowd 
being one of the largest on record, for 
Caruso, with his impassioned “Arioso” in 
“Pagliacci,” was about as great an attrac- 
tion as anything could be, while the first 
performance here of Leo Blech’s “Versie- 
gelt” helped to make the evening one of 
especial interest. 

The Blech opera realized the expecta- 
tions created by the reports of its Success 
in New York, the humor of its story, told 
in a sprightly manner and admirably 
brought out by the members of the cast, 
and the spirited tunefulness of the music 
meeting with warmly expressed approba- 
tion. Mme. Gadski’s many admirers were 
not a little surprised to see her dropping 
so completely the impressive dignity and 
grandeur of such roles as Briinnhilde, Elsa 
and Elizabeth. and assuming the rollicking 
humor of the susceptible widow, Frau 
Gertrude, but they were delighted with her 
charming comedy and felicitous delivery of 
the music, which does not at all tax her 
vocal powers. Goritz’s portrayal of Lampe, 
the pompous constable, again proved him 
to be one of the best of all the operatic 
comedians, and excellent work also was 
done by Herman Weil, as the Burgomaster ; 
Herman Jadlowker, as Bertel; Marie Matt- 
feld, as Frau Willmers, and Bella Alten, 
as Ebse. 

While Caruso naturally was the star of 
the performance and could not really be 
eclipsed it must be admitted that the most 








enthusiastic applause of the evening went 
to Dinh Gilly for his superb delivery of 
the “Pagliacci” Prologue. Hitherto Gilly 
had not been fully appreciated in Philadel- 
phia, doubtless because he never had had 
his real opportunity but Tuesday evening 
brought him right to the front, and hence- 
forth he will be looked upon as one of the 
established favorites. To be sure the fam- 
ous “Prologue,” like Lucia’s “Mad Scene” 
and Manrico’s “Di Quella Pira,” never fails 
to “catch” an audience, even if it is not 
particularly well sung, but when rendered 
as it was by Mr. Gillv its true worth as one 
of the greatest baritone arias ever written 
becomes apparent. Gilly’s voice rolled out 
in volumes of resonant splendor and his 
dramatic intensity literally thrilled the au- 
dience. He was recalled nearly a dozen 
times, and finally was compelled to repeat 
the last part of the number. Caruso, show 
ing no signs of resentment that his fellow 
singer had been given such an ovation, 
was in the best of humor, as Canio. pound- 
ing the bass drum with all his might, while 
he threw himself with heart and soul into 
the later scenes, and sobbed “as if he really 
felt it,” over the fact that his Nedda was 
false to him. The “Arioso” was sung with 
much of the old time resonance, and as 
much expression and ravishing beauty of 
tone as ever. The calamity seekers were 


heard afterwards to bewail the “falling-off” 


of Caruso’s voice and to express the fear 
that Philadelphia had heard him for the 
last time, but there was little real cause 
for any such gloomy view. The fact that 
Caruso saves himself when able to do so, 
and is not quite so prodigal with his “big 
bursts” of top-note resonance as he used to 
be causes some persons who are particu- 
larly fond of that phase of his singing to 
declare he is “on the wane,” while in real- 
ity his voice never was more appealing in 
luscious beauty of tone, and his singing 
has become more refined and artistic with 
the dropping of some of the old-time bom- 
basticism. Rita Fornia appeared as Nedda, 
and her clear, sweet voice was heard to 
advantage in the “Bird Song,” which was 
sung with fluency and expression. 

Efrem Zimbalist, who appeared with great 


success as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra recently, was heard in recital at 
the Academy of Music on Tuesday after- 
noon, presenting an interesting program to 
the delight of a large audience. He played 
with splendid command and brilliancy Han- 
del’s Sonata in E Major, Sinding’s A Minor 
Suite and Vieuxtemps’s florid Fourth Con- 
certo, charming with the exquisite purity 
and sweetness of his tone, the refinement 
and elegance of his style, and the fluent ease 
with which he accomplished all the most 
intricate requirements of his music. Also 
of pleasing effect is the entire sincerity and 
saneness of his manner, with a commend- 
able freedom from affectation of freakish- 
ness. Sam Chotzinoff, Mr. Zimbalist’s 
regular accompanist, presided with notable 
efficiency at the piano. 

The Treble Clef, one of the best of 
Philadelphia’s choruses of female voices, 
gave its first subscription concert of the 
season, under the direction of S. L. Her- 
mann, at Horticultural Hall, Wednesday 
evening, presenting an attractive program, 
with H. Evans Williams, the Welsh tenor, 
as the popular soloist. The club is com 
posed of good voices, well balanced and 
used with sympathetic skill and intelligence, 
so that the ensemble numbers were deliv- 
ered with excellent effect. Among the num- 
bers of special interest were Charles Vin- 
cent’s “Scotch Rhapsody,” in which occur 
several familiar songs, including “Coming 
Through the Rye” and “Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” with Edna Harwood Baugher 
and Dorothea Thullen, of the club member- 
ship, as soloists; Chaminade’s ‘“Mariner’s 
Christmas”; “Annie Laurie,” arranged by 
Charles MacPherson; “The Sea Fairies,” 
by Battison Haynes; Heilman’s “Night 
Song” and Chadwick’s “The Spring Beau- 
ties.” Mr. Williams sang a number of 
songs with his usual effectiveness, the 
beauty of his voice and the artistry of his 
vocalism, especially notable being a distinct 
enunciation, delighting his listeners. 

ArTHUR L. Tuprs. 


CONQUEST OF PITTSBURGH 


Kitty Cheatham Accomplishes It with 
Characteristically Charming Program 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—A magnificent ova- 
tion was tendered to Kitty Cheatham last 
Saturday afternoon in her recital under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Female 
College. The audience was not only large, 
but the applause was exceedingly liberal 
and spontaneous. It not often happens 
that an artist is recalled three and four 
times at the conclusion of her entertain 
ment by a Pittsburgh audience, but that is 
what happened to Miss Cheatham. Not 
only that, but more than sixty prominent 
Pittsburgh women crowded on the 
and warmly congratulated her. 

The sympathetic manner in which Miss 
Cheatham presented each and every num- 
ber on her list, together with her personal 
magnetism and charm, a voice of. brill- 
iancy and a touch on the piano that de- 
lighted her audience, were factors of her 
great success. It was Miss Cheatham’s 
first visit to Pittsburgh, and the kindly 
welcome extended to her here, as she re- 
lated to the Musicat AMERICA corre- 
spondent after the concert, made one of 
the happiest moments of her life. 

E. C. S. 


Stage 





Flonzaley Quartet in Constant Demand 


The season of the Flonzaley Quartet 
will extend well into April and still the 
demand for this organization shows no 
sign of abatement. Not only is the quar 
tet’s time practically filled up to the sched- 
uled date of sailing for Europe, but many 
important bookings have already been 
closed by Loudon Charlton for the season 
of 1912-13. It is definitely settled that the 
Flonzaleys will return next year, although 
an entire season abroad would be none too 
long to meet the European demand. The 
concluding concert of this year’s New 
York series will be given in Carnegie Ly- 
ceum on February 26. 





Activities in Schools and 
Studios of New York 











Recital at the Ziegler School 


Fannie Hirsch gave a short recital at the 
reception of Mme. Anna Ziegler on Jan- 
uary 31 and proved an excellent example 
to the students of the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal Singing who heard her artistic 
program. The second act of “Hansel und 
Gretel” in German and the Garden Scene 
of “Faust” in English are being rehearsed 
at the Institute for a public performance in 
the near future. Gardner Lamson, director 
of the dramatic department, is conducting 
the rehearsals. The singers will be the 
Misses Erl, Nagel, Hine and Gilmer, so- 
pranos, Rebecca Dubbs, contralto; Thomas 
Rector, tenor, and George Kreykenbohm, 
basso cantante. 

* ok * 


Emma Walton Hodkinson’s Many Activities 


Emma Walton Hodkinson, _ singer, 
teacher and director of the Philharmonic 
Choral Club, believes that the way to get 
the best out of New York, as well as to 
put one’s best energies into it, is to live at 
some distance from the “madding crowd.” 

Miss Hodkinson has her home and studio 
at Grantwood on the Palisades, across the 
Hudson, and her time and efforts are di- 
vided between this locality and New York, 
where she has a studio at Carnegie Hall. 
In Grantwood Miss Hodkinson is the di- 
rector of the choir of the Congregational 
Church. This, at the outset, consisted of 
six singers; others began to come in, and 
recently Miss Hodkinson organized an ora- 
torio society which consists, at present, of 
twenty-four members. Miss Hodkinson 
has thus formed the nucleus of a musical 
colony at Grantwood, and has arranged 
there for the accommodation of her manv 
pupils from a distance. 

Miss Hodkinson is both president and 
conductor of the Philharmonic Choral 
Club, of New York, an_ organization 
formed two years ago and of which she 
has been the leading spirit. The Choral 
Club gave a concert at Recital Hall on the 
evening of February 8, assisted by Earle 
Tuckerman, bass. 

a kK 4 


Severn 


_ The monthly musicale of the Severn 
Studio on January 30 introduced a num- 
ber of pupils who showed to good advan- 
tage in a well selected and enjoyable pro- 
gram. Hazel Card, Belle Fenton and Mr. 
Severn were heard in a violin number 
with piano accompaniment; Julia Jenkin 
son sang a group of songs for soprano; 
laura Leopold played a piano solo; Mrs. 
Mae Schimmell, soprano, sang two songs, 
and a violin solo was played by Rene 
llerbert. Mae Duggan sang three songs; 
Miss Felton played two piano numbers; 
Miss Jenkinson sang Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
ye Israel” and a quartet composed of Hazel 
Kipp, Goldie Banta, Sam Martin and Rob 
ert Dahlenz sang McFarren’s “The Merry 
Maiden” and a Venetian song by Tosti. — 


Studio’s Monthly Musicale 


bd + * 
Miss Patterson’s Pupils at Reception 


At the Misses Patterson’s Home for 
Young Ladies in West 1o4th street, New 
York City, a reception will be given to Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox on February 12. A num- 
ber of Miss Wilcox’s poems will be read by 
Edith Cline Ford; while two pupils of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson are to be heard 
in a number of songs. 

x * x 


Florence Pratt’s Violin Musicale 


Florence Haubiel Pratt gave a musicale 
on Thursday evening, January 25, at the 
Ovide Musin School of Violin. The pro- 
gram included selections by Godard, Schar- 
wenka, Dvorak, Handel, Sinding, Debussy, 
Saint-Saéns and Chaminade. 








“TEN COMMANDMENTS 





FOR MUSIC STUDENTS” 





HAROLD RANDOLPH, director of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Bal- 
timore, has formulated a set of “Ten Com- 
mandments for Music Students,” which are 
being sent out on an attractive panel by 
the conservatory management. These rules 
for the guidance of his pupils were part 
of an address delivered by Mr. Peabody. 
Stripped of elabqrations and explanations, 
the commandments are as follows: 

1. Bend all your energies toward learning 
to study, toward acquiring the power of 
concentration. 

2. Try your very best to get clear in your 
mind what it is your teacher wants of you. 

3. Arrange your work systematically. 


Don’t do twelve hours one day and two 
the next. 

4. Don’t postpone a day taking up your 
supplementary studies. 

5. Seize every occasion that offers for 
playing or singing before people. 

6. Never lose a chance of listening to 
good music. 

7. Don’t forget when you go to a concert 
that, although you may not care to listen, 
it is just possible your neighbor may. 

8. Don’t expect to go through your studies 
without periods of profound discourage- 
ment and depression. 

9. Lose no time in making the acquaint 
ance of your fellow-students. 

10. Look at the bulletin boards! 
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PIANO MUSIC AGAIN 
COMES INTO ITS OWN 


[Continued from page 1] 





calculated fairly to sweep the most phleg- 
matic hearers off their feet, to lift them 
completely out of and above themselves—a 
rendering almost overpowering at times in 
its flood of emotional sweetness and light, 
and at others as resistless as a thunderbolt 
in its titanic energy and Olympian gran- 
deur. For Mr. Hofmann to have sought to 
oppose the tumult of applause which arose 
by refusing an encore would have been 
folly, and so he played two additional num- 
bers—the “Melody in F” and Rachmani- 
noff’s G Minor Prelude. 

The orchestra under Mr. Damrosch 
played with fine effect Goldmark’s “Sa- 
kuntala” Overture, the slow movement of 
Elgar’s First Symphony and the finale of 
“Scheherazade.” It is surprising how much 
better the tone quality of this body sounds 
in Carnegie Hall than in the Century Thea- 
ter. The concert was given for the pur- 
pose of endowing a hospital bed in mem- 
ory of the orchestra’s late president, Sam- 
uel S. Sanford. nm. OF. FP. 





OPERA BOX-OFFICE MOBBED 


Police Aid Required to Control Crowd 
Eager for All-Star “Rigoletto” 


One of those periodic irruptions of the 
opera-loving pooulace which threaten to set 
at complete defiance law and order occurred 
at the Metropolitan last Tuesday evening 
when “Rigoletto” was given with an all- 
star cast including Caruso, Tetrazzini, Re- 
naud and Homer. Every seat in the house 
had been sold days before the perform- 
ance. The line of prospective standees 
formed at the box office at about one 
in the afternoon and when the sale of 
admissions was started it had stretched 
itself completely around the building. When 
the first fifty seats had been sold the line 
suddenly broke and a desperate charge 
was made upon the ticket window. The 
interference of the police was necessary 
to quell the disturbance, but hundreds were 
turned away disappointed after the 450 ad- 
missions permitted by law had been sold. 

The performance itself was notably beau- 
tiful. Caruso, in his best voice, won un- 
stinted applause and the usual exclamations 
of .bravo and bis. Mme. Tetrazzini made 
fier farewell for the season as Gilda, sing- 
ing with brilliancy, and Mme. Homer made 
the most of the small part of Maddalena. 
To the more serious minded of the audi- 
ence, however, it was the Rigoletto of Mr. 
Renaud that was the center of attraction. 
In better voice than at his last appearance, 
he once more made the part thrillingly dra- 
matic and most profoundly stirred the emo- 
tional sensibilities. One of the greatest 
moments of the evening was his duo with 
Mme. Tetrazzini in the third act. Spara- 
fucile found an admirable interpreter in 
Mr. de Segurola. All the principals re- 
ceived curtain calls without end. 


DUEL OVER “ YSOBEL” 


Bloodless Combat Follows Dispute as to 
Merits of Mascagni Opera 








VENICE, Feb. 5.—Chevalier T. Typaldo- 
Forestis, the Greek consul here, and Dr. 
Fortoni, of this city, fought a duel early 
this morning with pistols on the outskirts 
of the city. In all four shots were fired, 
but there were no casualties. Mascagni’s 
opera, “Ysobel,” which has been a prolific 
source of trouble during its existence, was 
the direct cause of the bloodless combat of 
to-day. The two duelists had at first 
argued over the merits of “Ysobel,” and 
when the discussion grew too hot for mere 
words the alternative was to settle the dis- 
pute on the field of honor. It had been 
agreed that should the first shot miss its 
mark a second shot should be fired, and 
when the signal to fire was given and no 
score registered the duelists fired again, 
with the same fortunate, or perhaps unfor- 
tunate, result. 

The only thing lacking to make the com- 
bat entirely true to life was in the refusal 
of the principals to shake hands after their 
respective seconds had decided that honor 
had been satisfied. The two men faced 
each other, bowed and with their followers 
departed in different directions. 





Boston Concert by American String 


Quartet 


Boston, Jan. 29.—At the third and last 
of Miss Terry’s concerts at Fenway Court 
the American String Quartet (Gertrude 
Marshall, Evelyn Street, Edith Jewell, 
Susan Lord-Brandegee) and John E. Mac- 
Knight, flutist, assisted by Carl Lamson, 
pianist, played Tschaikowsky’s Quartet, for 
strings, op. 11; the Mozart Quartet, for 








AT KATHARINE GOODSON’S 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 

















From Sketches Made at Miss Goodson’s 
Piano Recital in New York Last 
Week by M. A. Stocking 





flute and strings, No. 28, in D major, and 
these flute solos: Allegretto, Godard; Noc- 
turne, Catherine; Valse, op. 116, Godard. 
This quartet has played on a number of 
public occasions in this city of late seasons 
and has won a respected position among 
such organizations. The Mozart work for 
strings and flute is little known, and proved 
to be very beautiful. It is a tonal combina- 
tion seldom heard, and the tone of the 
strings forms a rich and delicate back- 
ground for the flute tone. The perform- 
ances of both flutist and quartet were ex- 
ceptionally finished and euphonious. The 
more familiar work of Tschaikowsky’s was 
likewise received with much pleasure. Mr. 
MacKnight played his solos excellently and 
was cordially applauded. D. L. L. 





Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” for Metropolitan 


A production of Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” 
one of the earliest operas ever written, is 
contemplated by General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
who considers it worthy of performance 
there both because of its interest as an an- 
tiquity and its intrinsic musical value. The 
Monteverdi “Orfeo” was first given in 
Mantua 305 years ago, and its composer 
was a contemporary of Shakespeare. 


Marion May to Be Zoellner Quartet 
Soloist 


Marion May, the contralto, has been en- 
gaged as the soloist with the Zoellner 
Quartet, and will appear with this organi- 
zation in its New York début at Carnegie 
Lyceum, on March 6, as well as at the suc- 
ceeding concerts. Miss May has already 
been booked for a tour on the Pacific 
coast next season. 








Emma Eames IIl 


BuFFrato, N. Y., Feb. 6—Emma Eames 
is ill at her hotel here with laryngitis, and 
her concert with Emilio de Gogorza at Con- 
vention Hall has been cancelled. Mme. 
Eames has also been obliged to cancel en- 
gagements at Detroit and Toledo. 











ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERATED CLUBS 








‘T HE Amateur Musical Club of Chicago 
gave its 409th concert on January 8, 
in which the following program arranged 
by Mrs. Charles L. Krum and Mrs. Sara 
MacAdam Cooke was delivered: 

Hermann, A Major Capriccio, for three violins, 
Elsa Becker, Amy Keith Jones and Mary Alice 
Rice; Charpentier, “Depuis_ le Jour,” from 
“Louise”; Dubois, “Par le Sentier,” Wekerlin, 
“Conseils 4a Nina,’ Mrs. Sidney Rosenthal with 
Susie Ford at the piano; MacDowell’s “To the 
’ “To a Water-Lily,” Poem, “Scotch,” “Br’er 
Rabbit,’ and “The Shadow Dance,’ Agnes Lap- 
ham; Brahms, “O wiisst ich doch den _ Weg,” 
Mg gr und Liebestod,” “Tristan und Isolde,’ 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, with Arthur Dunham at the 
plano. 


On January 15 the 126th artist’s recital 
was given under the auspices of the same 
club, the soloist being Albert Spalding. A 
report from the Federation secretary tells 
of the exquisite pleasure given by the play- 
ing of this artist, who seems equally and 
thoroughly at home in both classical and 
modern music. The consensus of opinion 
was that this was the finest recital ever 
given under the Amateur Musical Club’s 
auspices. 

The study section of the club under the 
leadership of the president, Mrs. Mason, 
has had one extremely interesting meeting, 
in which Mr. Hackett gave a talk on 
“Natoma.” 

On January 22 Rosseter Cole delivered 
a lecture on “National Characteristics in 
Music,” in which he had the assistance of 
Mrs. Cole. The scheme included Russian, 
Finnish and Bohemian music, also ex- 
cerpts from Tschaikowsky, showing the 
German influence most strongly. 

E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 

The Chaminade Club of Providence, 
R. L, held its first open meeting on 
January 4, when it entertained both the 
members and their friends. A musical pro- 
gram of variety and charm was presented. 
The program opened with an interesting 
paper on “Current Musical Events” by 


Sea,’ 


Edith M..Glines, followed by these mu- 
sical selections: 


“Two  ‘rabesques,” Debussy; En Automne,” 
Moszkowski, May Atwood; “The Eagle,” Busck; 
“Nur Wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt,’’ Tschaikowsky; 
’cello obbligato, Helen T. Grant, Olive E. Russel; 
Trio for Violin, *Cello and Piano, Mary W. 
Brooks, Helen T. Grant and Edith Gyllenberg; 
“The Cry of Rachel,” Salter, Olive E. Russel 
and Rhapsodie “‘Hongroise,” No. 12, Liszt, May 
Atwood. 


From Cynthiana, Ky., comes a report of 
a musical tea given by the Cynthiana 
Musical Club at the residence of Mrs. I. 


D. Best. The program follows: 
“Fruhlingsnacht,” Schumann-Liszt; Etude, Op. 

25, No. 1, Chopin; Ballade in A Flat, Chopin, 

Miss Best; ‘‘Adoration,’’ Borowski; ‘‘Lieta o- 


vella,”’ Tirindelli, Miss Nell; Marche ‘‘Mignonne,” 
Coldini; “Scotch Poem,’ MacDowell; Polonaise 
in E Minor, MacDowell, Miss Best; ‘‘Amoroso,” 
Trindelli; “Romance Sans Paroles,’’ Goens, Miss 
Nell; Nocturne (for left hand), Scriabine; Etude 
en Forme De alse, Saint-Saéns, Miss Best; 
Concerto in D, Seitz, Miss Nell; “Gondoliers,”’ 
aeeeti Tarantella (Venezia e Napoli), Liszt, Miss 
est. 


An interesting departure has been made 
by the Crescendo Club of Atlantic City. 
This club federated last February, with a 
membership of sixty, and as a result of 
the enthusiasm developed by its association 
with other clubs it has arranged to have 
the Philadelphia Orchestra give a concert 
in Atlantic City. This effort for the mu- 
sical advancement of the city reflects 
credit upon the members of the club and 
“ capable president, Mrs. H. W. Hemp- 

ill. 

The Philadelphia Music Club has issued 
its calendar for 1912. Among the events 
to come are: A performance of Strauss’s 
“Enoch Arden”; a musicale devoted to 
compositions of club members; a program 
of music by women composers; recitals by 
Ella Day Blair and Daniel C. Donovan, 
and a musicale bv the Haddon Fortnightly 
Choral. E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 





INDIAN SONG CYCLE BY 
BROOKLYN APOLLO CLUB 


Cadman Work Feature of Second Con- 
cert of Its Thirty-fourth Season.— 
Violinist a Soloist 





The Apollo Club of Brooklyn gave the 
second concert of its thirty-fourth season, 
on February 6, before an audience which 
crowded the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
The feature of the club’s work was the 
four Indian songs of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, and the presentation was made 
more interesting by indicating on the pro- 
gram the original Indian themes on which 
these songs were founded. Among other 
numbers which found especial favor were 
Haydn’s “Maiden Fair, O Deign to Tell,” 
with its antiphonal humor, the melodious 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by 
Dvorak, and Horatio Parker’s “Cossack 
War Song,” with its tread of marching 
feet. 

Marie Nichols, the violinist, was the as- 
sisting artist, and appeared to especial ad- 
vantage in Wieniawski’s Fantasie on 
“Faust.” 

The Apollo Club contributed its own 
male soloists in Forrest R. Lamont, tenor, 
who scored with the aria, “Che gelida ma- 
nina,” from “Bohéme,” and Alvah Edgar 
Nichols, baritone, who sang “The Watch- 
man” with resonance of tone. 





ST. LOUIS CHORAL CONCERT 





Lhévinne Soloist with Local Organiza- 
tion in Varied Program 


St. Louis, Jan. 27.—Following closely on 
the heels of the Sunday concerts came the 
first public concert of the Morning Choral 
Club last Tuesday night. Mr. Galloway 
had the club in fine form and a lengthy 
program was enjoyed by a capacity audi- 
ence. The principal numbers were Psalm 
137, “By the Rivers of Babylon,” com- 
posed by Charles M. Loeffler, the singine 
being augmented by two flutes, cello, or- 
gan and harp, which made a beautiful 
background and gave a full orchestral ef- 
fect; and the “Chorus of Reapers,” from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” with 
the same instruments and four violins. 
This also was well delivered. Several 
smaller numbers completed the club’s part 
of the evening. 


The assisting soloist was Joseph Lhé- 


vinne, the Russian pianist. Truly he may 
be called a “technical giant.” He produced 
wonderful effects with his exceedingly fast 
tempo and excellent execution of the trills. 
His first group consisted of two numbers 
transcribed by Tausig, a Mozart “Pastoral 
Varie,” and Presto in E Major, by Men- 
delssohn. His second appearance brought 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” in which he 
showed his great versatility and powerful 








technic. To this he added Liszt’s “Soirée 
de Vienne” as an encore. For his last ap- 
pearance he played a Chopin group of four 
pieces, one of which, the Etude in octaves, 
he took at an astounding tempo, fairly elec- 
trifying the audience. He responded with 
a Chopin Waltz as an encore. 


Wes &,, 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





TWO STRONG PROGRAMS 
BY ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


“Jena” Symphony Played—Mme. de 
Cisneros Soloist— Composers of 
Many Nations on “Pop” Program 


St. Pau, Feb. 1.—Following close upon 
the production of the recently found Bee- 
thoven “Jena” symphony in C Major by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, came _ its 
presentation in St. Paul by the St. Paul 
Orchestra under Conductor Rothwell’s 
baton in the seventh symphony concert of 
the season. The excellent qualities of the 
various sections of the orchestra were ad- 
mirably differentiated in the limited number 
of instruments required by the early work 
and Mr. Rothwell’s discriminating sense of 
beauty in detail found appropriate and ef- 
fective application. 

Smetana’s symphonic poem, “From Bo- 
hemia’s Fields and Groves”. from the cycle 
“My Country,” No. 4, met with favor as 
descriptive music of captivating charm, and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Capriccio,” op. 45, 
concluded a selection of orchestral num- 
bers, the performance of which established 
a new standard of excellence for the or- 
chestra. vA 

Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros was the as- 
sisting soloist, Of heroic stature and vocal 
opulence, the operatic singer made a shining 
success in Saint-Saéns’s aria, “Amour, 
viens aider,” from “Samson et Dalila,’ 
and won grateful applause also in Verdi's 
aria, “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos” ; 
the ‘“Santuzza” aria, from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana; Hugo Wolff’s “Ver borgenheit,’ 
and Wagner’s “Traume.” Mrs. C. D. Rob- 
inson’s piano accompaniments were a fea- 
ture. ; : 

In the twelfth popular concert of the 
season, Russian, Italian, Polish, French, 
Scandinavian and German composers 
passed in review, furnishing enjoyment to 
an audience which left few unoccupied 
seats in the great Auditorium. One move- 
ment, the Allegro Molto _ Vivace, from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony, op. 
74, headed the procession with becoming 
spirit and won an early recall for Con- 
ductor Rothwell. : ; 

Impatient expectancy yielded to gratified 
realization in the appearance of Lois Ewell 
in the second number, Verdi’s aria, “Rit- 
orna vincitor,” from “Aida.” Only 
few who had heard Miss Elwell before 
were prepared for the vocal charm, poise 
and elegance of manner which marked her 
appearance in the Verdi aria, the Strauss 
waltz song, “Voices of Spring,” with or- 
chestra and in the encore numbers, “Mat- 
tinata,” by Leoncavallo, “Supposin’,” by 
Wevalsa, and Maud Valerie White’s “So 
We'll Go No More Roving.” 

Rimsky-Korsakow was_ represented by 
the “Capriccio Espagnol,” op. 34. Bizet’s 
“Dance of the Hindoos,” from “The Pearl 
Fishers,’ preceded the two charming lyric 
pieces, “Evening in the Mountains” and 
“At the Cradle,” which were character- 


istically and unmistakably Grieg. Wagner’s 
“Introduction to Act III of “Lohengrin” 
closed the program. Pr. L. GC B. 





Early Engagements for Zoellner Quartet 


The Zoellner String Quartet will arrive 
in New York on February 20 on the Lap- 
land. The American tour of this family of 
artists will begin in Wilmington, N. C., on 


the. 


' servatory 


February 25. Their New York recital is 
announced for March 6. In the next three 
days they will appear in concert at Water- 
bury, Conn., before the Harvard Musical 
Association at Boston and in Steinert Hall, 
Boston. 





CHORAL CONCERT OF MERIT 





New Rochelle Singers Aided by Soloists 
of Note 


At the recent concert given by the La- 
dies’ Choral Club of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
the artists were Mildred Graham Reardon, 
soprano; George Warrén Reardon, bari- 
tone; Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Stark-Stanley, pianist. Mrs. 
Reardon and Mr. Reardon were the so- 
Joists in the main feature of the program, 
Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen,” in 
which they were both received with en- 
thusiasm. In their individual groups they 
were heard with equal success, Mrs. Rear- 
don singing Frank La Forge’s “The Sheep 
Herder,” Reynaldo Hahn’s “Si mes vers 


avaient des ailes”’ and the aria “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser.” Ar- 
thur Sullivan’s “Woo Thou Thy Snow- 


flake” from “Ivanhoe” and “Robin Good- 
fellow” from Orlando Morgan’s cycle “In 
Fairyland” were Mr. Reardon’s offerings 
and in them he sustained the impression 
made by him in the cantata. 

Mr. Kronold played an “Elégie” by 
Fauré, Jeral’s “Gypsy Airs,” Sarasate’s 
“Les Adieux” and Popper’s “Spanish Car- 
neval,” in which he was at his best, being 
received with great applause. Edward 
Rechlin played his accompaniments with 
taste. Mrs. Stark-Stanley played piano 
pieces by Schumann, Moskowski and D’Al 
bert with considerable success. 

The club sang the old Irish melody, “My 
Love’s an Arbutus,” arranged by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews; Mark Andrews’s “The 
Call,” Rubinstein’s “To Me Thou Art a 
Flower,” arranged by Arthur Claassen; an 
Indian Cradle Song, by H. Alexander 
Matthews, Charles O. Bassett’s “Capri,” 
Anice Terhune’s “Song at Dusk,” and 
Chadwick’s “The Spring Beauties.” Its 
work was of a high standard. 





Mme. Orridge Sued for Breach of Con- 
tract 


A suit for damages for breach of con- 
tract for $1,250 has been instituted by Di- 
rector Simon, of the Volksoper, in Vienna, 
against Theodora Orridge, who has been 
singing contralto réles at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the absence of Mme. 
Louise Homer. It is alleged that Mme. 
Orridge left the Vienna house, at which 
she was under contract, pleading illness, 
and without telling of her plans to join the 
Metropolitan forces. Mme. Orridge’s con- 
tract with the Metropolitan expired last 
week and she left New York January 30. 
It is believed at the Metropolitan that 
Mme. Orridge has gone back to Vienna to 
finish her engagement. 





American Conservatory Instrumentalists 
Give a Creditable Concert 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The American Con- 
String Orchestra, under the 
directorship o. Herbert Butler, - violinist, 
gave an enjoyable concert before a capacity 
audience last Tuesday evening in Kimball 
Hall. The organization enlists thirty-three 
instrumentalists, students of the American 
Conservatory, and the astonishing part of 


it, considering the excellence of the playing, 














Florence St. John 


Lonpon, Jan. 30.—Florence St. John, the 
light opera singer, who appeared in New 
York in 1889 with the Gaiety Company, 
taking the role of Marguerite in “Faust 
Up to Date,” died here to-day, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. She was born in Ply- 
mouth, Eng., in 1854, and received a greater 
part of her musical education in London. 
Her début was made in Rossini’s opera, 
“Cinderella,” when she was a child of 
eight, and she made her first appearance 
in London when she was twenty-four, at 
the Strand, and took London by storm. 
She was a mezzo-soprano, and her London 
début was made in the “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” in which she sang Germaine. 
Prior to coming to London she had made 
many appearances throughout England, but 


so great a favorite did she become in Lon- 
don that she rarely sang anywhere else. 
Her répertoire included roles in more than 
thirty operas. In her New York appear- 
ance she failed to repeat her London suc- 
cess. She was an actress as well as a 
singer, and some ten years ago took up 
light comedy work. Florence St. John had 
been married twice, the first time, at the 
age of fourteen, to Lithgow James. Her 
second husband was Marius Duplam, an 
opera singer, and the two appeared in many 
operas together. 





Mrs. Julia Travers 


Mrs. Julia Travers, known for two gen- 
erations as one of the most accomplished 
amateur pianists in New York, died Feb- 
ruary 2, at her home, No. 616 Riverside 
Drive. She was eighty-three years old. 
She had played for many well-known per- 
sons in this country and Europe. Queen 
Victoria sent for her several times while 
she was in England. 


Mrs. Ida F. Cortada 


Mrs. Ida F. Cortada, of No. 1617 Bev- 
erley road, Brooklyn, widow of Augustin 
Cortada, died on January 30 at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. She was known as a church 
singer and teacher of music, 








THE MUSICAL PRODIGY 


(From the New York Evening Globe) 
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When Mother Fondly Exhibits the Accomplishments of the Budding Virtuoso 





is that it has been in existence only since 
last September. The program embraced 
the allegretto from the Haydn Symphony, 
Svendsen’s “Wedding Serenade” and the 
Tschaikowsky Serenade, op. 48. Stella 
Roberts, violinist, played Leonard’s “Sou- 
venir de Bade,” and Rosa Wrage played 
Ries’s “Bourrée” and a ballade by her 
teacher, Mr. Butler. Daisy Rosen, pianist, 
played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brilliante, 
op. 32. The orchestra in this showed its 
skill in accompanying as the young pianist 
took the work at varying tempi. All in all, 
the concert was interesting and admirable 
in its reflection upon the power of Mr. 
sutler and all concerned. u. BN. 





Heinemann’s New York Program 


Alexander Heinemann, the eminent 
lieder singer, is to give his New York re- 
cital at the Belasco Theater on Sunday 
afternoon, February 11. In addition to a 
group of German folk songs, Mr. Heine- 
mann will introduce a number of songs by 
various German composers, including Eu- 
gen Haile’s “Uber den Bergen” and “Teu- 
felslied,” which the composer sang at his 
recital of this week. On February 2 Mr. 
Heinemann will sing by special invitation 
at the residence of the German Ambassa- 
dor in Washington. He will make two ap- 
pearances with the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, under the direction of Carl Pohlig, 
on February 15 and 16. 





Misses Boat for New 
York 


A cablegram which was received in New 
York last week announced that Mme. Carla 
Toscanini, wife of Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor at the Metronolitan Opera House, 
had missed by five minutes the steamship 
Kronprinz Wilhelm sailing from Cherbourg 
to New York on January 31. Mme. Tos- 
canini missed the special boat train from 
Paris and tried to overtake it in an auto- 
mobile. Several punctures and other motor 
accidents caused the traveler to lose the 
race. The wife of the famous conductor 
was compelled to wait for La Provence, 
which sailed for New York on February 3. 


Mme. Toscanini 





Recital by Florence Mulford 


Florence Mulford gave a recital at the 
Beechwood, Summit, N. J., on Saturday 
evening, January 27. Mme. Mulford’s solos 
on this occasion included Arditi’s valse, 
“Parla,” which is a general favorite with 
this singer’s audiences. 


KUBELIK IN ST. LOUIS 


Rounds of Applause for Violinist at His 
Second Recital There 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 5.—The second appear 
ance this season of Jan Kubelik, the Bohe- 
mian violinist, was no less successful than 
the first, for he was greeted with a packed 
house on January 28 at the Shubert The- 
ater. The wizardry of his performance of 
numbers by Tschaikowsky, Bach, Saint- 
Saéns, Hubay and Wagner-Wilhelmj stim- 
ulated the audience to rounds of prolonged 
applause and elicited several extra num- 
bers. Assisting him and appearing for the 
first time in this city was Harrison Wil- 
liams, the pianist, who has just come to 
the city permanently. His playing of a 
Chopin “Impromptu,” the Debussy “Pre 
lude” and Brahms’s Rhapsodie in E flat 
provoked profound enthusiasm. 

Again the “pop” concert did not seem to 
suffer owing to the strong counter attrac- 
tion. The house was sold out before the 
opening time of 3:15 p.M. and Mr. Zach 
presented an extremely interesting pro- 
gram. The principal numbers were selec- 
tions from the various operas in the Chi- 
cago Company’s St. Louis répertoire. So 
liberally was the “Carmen” number ap- 
plauded that part of it had to be re- 
peated. Another distinct success was the 
playing of Jean Gilbert’s new Viennese 
Waltz, “Modest Suzanne.” Hugo Olk 
played the “Meditation” from “Thais” in 
his usual refined fashion. Mr. Zach’s “Rev 
erie’ was played as an encore. H.W.C. 





Seven Operas by Chicago Company for 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 3.—The Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will give seven perform- 
ances at the Lyric beginning February 15 
and continuing each Thursday night until 
March 28. The operas will be presented in 
the following order: Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kiire,” in German; Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” in Italian; Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde,” in German; Bi- 
zet’s “Carmen,” in French; Wagner’s “Lo- 
hengrin,” in German; Goldmark’s “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” in English, and 
concluding, March 28, with a grand gala 
performance in which selections from dif- 
ferent operas will be given by leading sing- 
ers of the company. W. J. R. 
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The Pittsburgh Ladies’ Orchestra, Al- 
bert D. Liefeld, conductor, made its début 
at Carnegie Music Hall in that city re- 
cently and met a hearty reception. 

x * * 


Lacey Coe, of Los Angeles, has been 
giving a series of violin recitals along the 
Santa Fé Railroad line under the manage- 
ment of the road, for the enjoyment of its 
employees. 

* * * 

Francis Rogers, baritone, Leo Schulz, 
‘cello, and Bruno Huhn, piano, were the 
artists at Annie F. Jenkins’s reception and 
musicale at her home in New York on 
February 3. 

* * ok 

Amy Grant’s series of opera recitals in 
New York began on January 21 with a 
lecture on Debussy’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” followed by “Rheingold” on Jan- 
uary 28 and “Die Walkiire” on February 4. 

e's & 

The ambitious young singers of Herman 
Devries’s Operatic School in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, are hard at work pre- 
paring for a special performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” to be given in Music 
Hall on March 23. 

* * * 

Harold Morris, who has been studying 
for several years at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, appeared in Dayton, O., recently 
in the Mozart Club series, as accompanist 
for Boris Hambourg, ’cellist. Mr. Morris 
is a young artist of great promise. 

k * x 

“The Listeners” of Providence, R. I., 
had a good attendance at their last con- 
cert. An interesting program was given 
by Mrs. Harriet Sterling Hemenway, con- 
tralto; Mabelle Baird, pianist; Mary Ellis, 
violinist, and Leonard Smith, ’cellist. 

ee % 

Geraldine Farrar’s only appearance in 
*New York in concert this season will be at 
the concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall on February 22. 
Miss Farrar will sing Elizabeth’s “Prayer” 
from “Tannhauser” and a group of four 
songs. 

J 

Meyerbeer’s “The Huguenots” was pre- 
sented in a musical lecture by Mrs. George 
Cattermole at the Friday Musical Club’s 
recital in Boulder, Col., recently. Mrs. 
Cattermole was assisted by Mrs. Adam 
Weber, who sang several selections from 
the opera. 

* * * 

Frank Howard Warner, pianist, assisted 
by Viola Waterhouse, soprano, is giving 
explanatory talks on the “Ring” dramas 
which are now being sung at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He gave the first 
of these at Rumford Hall January 30 and 
the second last Tuesday. 

* * * 

Albert S. Kramer, director of the Mil- 
waukee Mannerchor, has been elected a 
member of the executive committee of the 
North American Sangerbund, and will par- 
ticipate in the selection of the music for the 
next triennial sangerfest, to be held in 
Louisville, Ky., in July, 1914. 

* * 

A pleasing feature of the Junior Inter- 
national Art Club’s entertainment at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on January 27, 
was the singing of nine-year-old Vanda de 
Mora, a coloratura soprano. The young 
artist sang a French song and an English 
number with harp accompaniment. 

* * * 


The first of the New York Mendelssohn 
Glee Club’s concerts, which are to be given 
for the purpose of raising money for the 
erection of a new home for the club, will 
be held on February 22 in Brooklyn. A 
“Hunting” song, composed bv one of the 
members, will be sung for the first time. 

x * * 

A recital of especial worth was given at 
the Shorter College of Music, Rome, Ga., 
recently by Alexander V. Skibinsky, pro- 
fessor of the violin at the college. The 
program was made up entirely of com- 
positions by Wieniawski and Mr. Skibin- 
sky’s playing was most artistic and pleas- 
ing. 

* * & 

Word has been received in Appleton, 
Wis., that Ada Saecker, known to the musi- 
cal world as Ada Saverni, a native of Ap- 
pleton, will be married to Walter Fitzner, 
orchestra conductor and pianist, of Berlin, 





Miss Saecker is best known for 


in May. 
her work in one of the leading roles of 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

x * * 


Three recitals of interest have been 
given by the Saturday Club of Sacramento, 
Cal., recently. The club’s concert on Jan- 
uary 16 introduced Vladimir de Pachmann 
as the entertaining artist and the, great 
pianist played a program of Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Weber- 
Henselt and Chopin numbers. 

* * * 

Prof. Harry F. Schenuit, director of the 
Schenuit Conservatory, of Milwaukee, has 
resigned as organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s Cathedral, that city, to accept a simi- 
lar position in Grand Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church. Professor Schenuit suc- 
ceeds Clarence E. Shepard, who will devote 
his time to recitals and concerts. 

* * ok 

The new pipe organ of the First Congre- 
gational Church, of Oshkosh, Wis., was 
dedicated with a recital by Clarence E. 
Shepard, the noted organist, who presented 
a program which demonstrated the instru- 
ment to be of comprehensive compass and 
capable of the finest expression by a mas- 
ter hand. Dr. Augustus Milner, baritone, 
assisted. 

x * * 

An ambitious series of three concerts 
has just been completed in Selma, Ala., 
under the local management of Louis 
Merkel. David Bispham was the artist 
appearing at the first recital with splendid 
success; the Russian Trio played at the 
second and Maud Powell delighted the 
music lovers of that city in an excellent 
program on January 29. 

x ok 

A program made up exclusively of com- 
positions by W. Frank-Harling, the young 
American composer, was delivered at the 
home of C. V. Barton, in New York re- 
cently. Margaret Henry and Anna Rein- 
hart, sopranos; Elizabeth Patterson, con- 
tralto; Earle W. Tuckerman, baritone, 
were those who participated. Mr. Frank- 
Harling presided at the piano. 

x * x 

Adele Krueger, soprano, sang in Toledo 
recently in connection with the concert by 
Toledo’s united musicians for the benefit of 
the Art Museum. Miss Krueger had a full 
house to sing to and was enthusiastically 
received. The Toledo organizations taking 
part were sixty men from the Toledo Musi- 
cians’ Union, the Eurydice Club, the Or- 
pheus Club and the Toledo Mannerchor. 

x * 


Mr. and Mrs. James Stephen Martin 
gave the fourth of their series of Saturday 
afternoon recitals in Pittsburgh last week. 
The program was given by Mrs. Toku Ta- 
kagi, a young Japanese woman; Mabel Ma- 
hon, recently from Australia; Mrs. Beat- 
rice Reese, Mrs. J. D. Orr, Mrs. Martha 
Myers-Kennedy, Dr. W. C. Marmount, 
Hollis Edison Davenny and W. A. Evans. 

x * x 

Mrs. O. L. Fox, who has been a member 
of the faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege for the last thirty years, has been ill 
for the last ten days, and her studio has 
been occupied by Mrs. Mabel Sharp- 
Herdien. Mrs. Fox expects to return to 
her pupils soon. During all the long pe- 
riod of her association with this noted in- 
stitution, she has never before missed a 
week. 

x * x 

Myles Manning Atherton, a pupil of C. 
Winfield Richmond, the Bangor, Me., 
teacher of piano, was heard in recital in 
Jangor recently, assisted by Margaret 
Ross, contralto, a pupil of Oscar Saenger. 
Mr. Manning played selections of Bee- 
thoven, Rubinstein, Paderewski, Mendels- 
sohn, Scharwenka and Heller, and Miss 
Ross sang a number of songs by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 

* * * 

The Chaminade Club of Providence, of 
which Mrs. Lucy H. Miller is president, 
gave a musicale last week which was 
largely attended. Olive Emory Russell 
read a paper on “Opera” and sang several 
operatic selections, and Evangeline Larry, 
violinist, gave a splendid interpretation of 
Massenet’s “Meditation” from “Thais.” 
Ada Johnson and Mrs. Leon Pearce also 
sang from the operas. 

* * * 

Margaret P. Ingle gave an artistic organ 

recital at the Peabody Conservatorv. Balti- 





more, last February 4, opening with the 
Grand Chorus by Dubois, followed by 
numbers by Bossi, Schumann, Lemare; 
Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata, No. 6, and 
concluding with Guilmant’s “Marche Re- 
ligeuse.” The assisting artist, Nellie A. 
Norris, soprano, gave an inspiring delivery 
of “Save Me, O God,” by A. Randegger. 


x * * 


A recital of interest was given on Feb- 
ruary 1 by the Musical Art Club of Boston. 
The soloists were Lilla Ormond, Mrs. 
Charlotte Williams Hills, Miss Laighton 
and Mrs. Miriam Barrett Little and three 
duets were sung by Mrs. Bertha Pilsbury 
Wentworth and Mrs. Alice Pilsbury Gil- 
bert. The accompanists were Miss Schoff, 
Mrs. Charles A. White, Mrs. Mary Shaw 
Swain and Mrs. Dudley Fitts. 

* * * 


An artistic program was given recently 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
by Lafrances Wilson, soprano, a talented 
pupil of John Haffmann and Alma Bet- 
scher, pianist, a pupil of Hans Richard, and 
another recital, under Frederic Shailer 
Evans, presented several members of his 
class. Those who took part were Lucille 
Skinner, Carrie Small, Frances Hobart, 
Carl Portune, H. Ray Staater, Anne Galin- 
sky and Grace Portune. 

x * * 


Mrs. William Christopher Dierks, for- 
merly of Montana, Mont., and the wife of 
a Pittsburgh piano dealer, made her début 
before a Pittsburgh audience as a soprano 
soloist with the Bellevue Club recently. 
She met with a hearty reecption. Her 
opening offering from Massenet’s ‘“Héro- 
diade” was followed by Nevin’s “Before 
the Daybreak” and “In a Bower” and 
songs by Strauss and Dvorak. Mrs. Dierks 
was accompanied by Herman Henry Fleer. 

K * * 


The first of a series of concerts to be 
held on the campus of the New York Uni- 
versity will be given on March 5, and will 
present Reinald Werrenrath, assisted by 
Helen Wright, pianist, as the entertainers. 
The Frank Croxton Quartet will appear at 
the concert for March 26; the King String 
Quartet on April 23 and Lambert Murphy, 
the American tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and Edith Chapman Gould, 
soprano, will be heard in a joint recital on 
May 14. 

+ * * 

Four songs of Wolf-Ferrari, new to 
America, were sung by Mrs. von Juch 
Wellman at a reception which she gave 
and at which she was the chief enter- 
tainer in New York on February 3. The 
other songs which Mrs. Wellman sang 
were of Debussy, Weber, Brahms, Am- 
herst and an aria from “Thais,” by Mas- 
senet. Lillian Graves, contralto, sang an 
aria from “Nadeshda,” by Goring-Thomas, 
and the Prelude to Landon Ronald’s song 
cycle, “Life.” 

x * * 

The MacDowell Club, of Milwaukee, a 
prominent society of women, in its first 
soirée of 1912 at Conservatory Hall, de- 
voted most of its program to Milwaukee 
composers. Hugo Kaun, a native of Mil- 
waukee; Katherine Pannill Mead, Liborius 
Semmann, Harrison Hollaender, Alexander 
MacFayden, Christian Bach, Alfred A. 
Oberndorfer and Louis Gerard Sturm were 
represented in works for voice, piano and 
string instruments bv the best known ex- 
ponents of each in Milwaukee. 

* *k * 


A large audience was present at the sec- 
ond annual concert given by Sadye Sewell, 
pianist, and Anna’: Sewell, soprano, as- 
sisted by the Fisher Trio of New York at 
the Woman’s Club, New Brighton, N. Y., 
recently. Sadye Sewell played composi- 
tions by Wieniawski, MacDowell, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Dvorak, Weber and Chopin. 
Anna Sewell’s singing won many mani- 
festations of pleasure and the artistic work 
of the Fischer Trio was much appreciated, 
as were the ’cello solos of Henry Mosko- 
vitz. 

x * * 

Dr. William Howard Doane, of Cin- 
cinnati, composer of some of the best- 
known Sunday school hymn music, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday anniversary 
on February 3. Sunday school pupils and 
teachers from all over the world sent their 
congratulations. Some of Dr. Doane’s 
more familiar compositions are “Pass Me 
Not, Oh Gentle Savior,” “Though Your 
Sins Be Scarlet,” “Near the Cross,” “Res- 
cve the Perishing” and many others to 
which Fanny Crosby, the blind song writer, 


wrote the words. 
* * * 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party, now 
in Florida, is having its usual successful 
season. A large measure of its success 
from year to year must be attributed to the 
fact that there has been no change in the 
personnel of the organization for four 
years and only one change in the last seven 
years, giving a perfect ensemble and pre- 
cision. Ernest Gamble, the oldest mem- 
ber of the party, has sung in 150 concerts 
a year for the last seven years. Verna 


Page, the violinist, and Mr. Shonert, the 
pianist, are capable assistants to Mr. 
Gamble. 

* * &* 

Changes on the organ bench are the order 
of the day in Los Angeles. The voluntary 
resignation of W. E. Strobridge from the 
position of organist at Christ Church 
caused that body to call Arthur Alexander 
from Temple Church to the position of 
choirmaster and director. The Temple 
people, consequently, have given their in- 
strument into the hands of Ray Hastings, 
who thus leaves Immanual Church. It is 
said that Joseph Dupuy goes to St. James 
as choirmaster, leaving Christ Church, and 
that Mr. Strobridge has an excellent posi- 
tion in view. 

* * * 

In a concert given on February 1 in All 
Saints’ Church, New York, under the aus- 
pices of the Choir Guild, special mention 
should be made of the singine of James 
M. Roche, tenor of Trinity Church of Mt. 
Vernon, and pupil of Carl Dufft. Mr. 
Roche sang a group of three songs, 
“Mother o’ Mine,” “Maytime” and “Birth 
of Morn.” He was accompanied by Wil- 
bur Follett Unger of Montclair and re- 
sponded to a hearty encore. S. Jacobs 
displayed good musicianship in his playing 
of Liszt’s “Un Sospiro,” an effective but 
little known étude for the piano. 

* * * 


The Apollo Club, the leading choral or- 
ganization of the Twin Cities—Marinette, 
Wis., and Menominee, Mich.—has just 
been reorganized on a permanent basis, 
with an auxiliary board of directors con- 
sisting of substantial business men of the 
two towns. Alexander Enna, who has di- 
rected the club for some years, is retained 
as director and general manager. The next 
concert will be on February 16, when Han- 
del’s “The Messiah” will be performed at 
Menominee. In the future the locale of the 
concerts will alternate between Marinette 
and Menominee, which cities have a com- 
bined population of 35,000. 

* * o 


Thomas Whitney Surette, University of 
Oxford lecturer on music, delivered an 
illustrated lecture on Brahms’s Second 
Symphony in Minneapolis recently under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club. Mr. 
Surette analyzed the symphony in all its di- 
visions and subdivisions and played ex- 
cerpts from the score on the piano. To 
prove that Brahms is not unmelodious he 
played a number of little known composi- 
tions by the master and movements from 
other symphonies. The audience found the 
lecture of much aid in understanding the 
performance of the symphony played the 
following night by the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra. 

* * & 

Clarence Bird, of Florence, Italy, the 
American pianist, is visiting his father, 
Senator Harlan Page Bird, at his birth- 
place in Wausaukee, Wis., near Marinette. 
Before returning to Europe he will be 
heard in recitals in Chicago, Detroit, Madi- 
son, Wis., and other American cities. Mr. 
Bird began his musical career at the age 
of fifteen, shortly after going to Chicago 
to pursue his musical education. He then 
went to Europe and studied under Leo- 
pold Godowsky, later becoming the pupil 
of Leschetizky. He is now a resident of 
Florence and when not en tour is engaged 
in teaching piano. He recently published a 
series of piano compositions in Berlin. 

* * x 

Dr. Fred Wolle, who returned last Fall 
from Stanford University and has reor- 
ganized his famous Bach choir in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., played an organ recital in Irem 
Temple, Wilkesbarre, Pa., on January 31. 
His numbers included a Bach prelude, two 
movements from a Widor Organ Sonata: 
air and chorus from “Helen and Paris” by 
Gluck; Shelley’s “Spring Song,” Schu- 
bert’s “Litany,” Theme and Finale by 
Thiele and his own arrangement of the 
Siegfried’s “Death March” from “Gotter- 
dammerung.” The recital was heard by a 
big audience and marked the beginning of 
a series of such events in the Temple. 
Ellen Stites assisted with violin, playing 
two movements of a César Franck sonata 
and the well-known Romanza of Wilhelmj. 

* * * 


Margaret Goetz, of Los Angeles, is an 
ardent admirer of Schubert. Years ago, 
in New York, she undertook the self-im- 
posed burden of a concert to his memory 
every year and this scheme she has fol- 
lowed since going to Los Angeles. The 
Schubert recital this year took place re- 
cently and introduced Anthony Carlon in 
four songs: the Truut Quintet, played by 
the Brahms Quintet, four songs by Mrs. 
Traber Feitshans; two songs by Miss 
Goetz; “Ave Maria,” by Mrs. Wylie, with 
string quartet accompaniment: three songs 
by Mr. Carlson; “Hark. the Lark,” by Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, and numbers by the woman’s 
quartet, Misses Levy, Montgomery. Bur- 
bank and Morgan. Miss Goetz’s Schubert 
recitals always draw more of an audience 
than can be accommodated, and this was no 
exception. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America” 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Newark, Feb. 18; Schenec- 
tady, Feb. 21; New York, March 2; Troy, 
March 7; Pittsburgh, March 14. 

Bachaus, Wilhelm—Chicago, Feb. 11. 

Ballon, Ellen—Belasco Theater, New York, 
Feb. 18. 

Barrére, George—Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 28. 

Bauer, Harold—Grand Forks, N. D., Feb. 10. 

Behrens, Cecil M.—New York, Feb. 15, 16 and 
March 12. 

Belvor, A.—New York City, Feb. 14; Rich- 
mond, Va., Feb. 15. 

Benedict-Jones, Peari—Cortland, N. _ Y., 
Feb. 16. 

Bispham, David—Philadelphia, Feb. 10; Dan- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 12; Marietta, O., Feb. 14; 
Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 15; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 26; Baltimore, Feb. 27. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Allentown, Pa., Feb. 12; 
Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 13; Troy, N. Y., Feb. 
15; Philadelphia, Feb. 18; Spartanburg, Pa., 
Feb. 26; Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 28; Atlanta, 
Ga., March 1; Memphis, Tenn., March 8; 
Chicago, March 11; Indianapolis, March 13; 
Madison, Wis., March 15; Chicago, March 
17; Duluth, March 19; Dallas, Tex., March 
25; Ft. Worth, March 27; Austin, March 29. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Chicago, Feb. 14; New 
York, Feb. 27. 

Collier, Bessie Bell—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 23. 

Connell, Horatio—Utica, Feb. 13; Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 29; Indianapolis, March 
5; Bloomington, Ind., March 7; Greencastle, 
Ind., March 8; Alton, Ill.. March 12; Phila- 
delphia, March 15, 16 and 17; April 8, nine 
weeks’ tour with Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Connor, Edith Mae—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 
17; Brooklyn, Feb. 20. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Rock Island, Ill., March 9; 
Montgomery, Ala., March 12; Americus, 
Ga., March 14. 

Cracroft, Mary—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 23. 

Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, March 8. 

de Gogorza, Emilio—Toledo, O., Feb. 12; St. 
Louis, Feb. 18; Milwaukee, Feb. 22; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 25. 

Dimitrieff, Nina—Concord, N. H., Feb. 14, 15. 

Doyle, Frank X.—Westfield, N. J., March 22. 

Dufault, Paul—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 23; 
Feb. 28 to March 8 (tour of Canadian Prov- 
inces). 

Dunlap, Margaret—Brownsville, March 2. 

Eames, Mme. Emma-—Toledo, O., Feb. 12; 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18; Milwaukee, Feb. 
22; Chicago, Feb. 25. 

Falk, Jules—San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 15. 
Finnegan, John—New York, Feb. 11; Browns- 
ville, Feb. 18; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 17. 
Fiske, Florence La Salle—Bridgeport, Conn., 

Feb. 16 and 17. 

Gadski, Johanna—Minneapolis, Feb. 23. 

Gilberté, Hallet—Allentown, Pa., Feb. 16; 
Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 28. 

Goodson, Katharine—Norfolk, Conn., Feb. 12; 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 13; Dobbs Ferry, 
Feb. 15: New York, Carnegie Hall, Feb. 18; 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Feb. 20; Minneapolis, 
March 22. 

Graham-Reardon, Mildred—Bridgeport, Conn., 
Feb. 16, 17. 

Haile, Eugen—Rumford Hall, New York, 
Feb. 29. 

Haile, Elise—Rumford Hall, New York, 
Feb. 29. 

Hargreaves, Randali—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Schenectady, N. Y., 
Feb. 13. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Port 
Feb. 12; New York, Feb. 17. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Brooklyn, Feb. 11; Balti- 
more, Feb. 12. 

Jorn, Karl—Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 13. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Boston, Feb. 10 and 11; 
Dayton, O., Feb. 13; Chicago, Feb. 14. 

Kerns, Grace—Hamilton, Feb. 19; Derby, 
Conn., Feb. 23. 

Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Feb. 25. 

Klotz, Maude—Brooklyn, Feb. 18; Westfield, 
N. J., Feb. 23; New York (Plaza), Feb. 27; 
Somerville, N. J., March 8; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., March 17. 

Kriens, Christiaan—New York, Feb. 10, 15; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 18; Baltimore, Feb. 28. 

Kubelik, Jan—Hippodrome, New York, Feb. 
11; Springfield, Mass.; Feb. 12; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 14; Newark, N. J., Feb. 15; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 16; Boston, Feb. 18; Mon- 
treal, Feb. 19; Toronto, Feb. 20 and 21; 
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Detroit, Feb. 22; New York, Feb. 25; Co- 
lumbus O., Feb. 26; Lima, O., Feb. 27; 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 28; Columbia, Mo., 
March 1.,. 

Lamont, Robert Forrest—Bridgeport, Conn., 
Feb. 16, 17. 

La Ross, Earl—New York, Feb. 20 and 
» March 5. 

Loud, John 
Feb. 12. 

Martin, Frederic—Northfield, Mass., Feb. 12; 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 15; Wilmington, Del., 
Feb. 19; Baltimore, Feb. 23; Vineland, N. J., 
Feb. 26; Indiana, Fa., Feb. 27; Edinboro, 
Pa., Feb. 28; Wilmington, Pa., Feb. 29. 

Miller, Christine—Des Moines, Feb. 12; Ra- 
cine, Wis., Feb. 13; Wausau, Feb. 14; Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 15; Appleton, Feb. 16; St. 
Paul, Feb. 18; Denver, Feb. 20; Louisville, 
Ky., Feb. 23; New York, Feb. 28; Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 29. 

Ornstein, Leo—Paterson, N. J., Feb. 19. 

Parlow, Kathleen—Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Feb. 11; Hartford, Conn., Feb. 
26; Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Feb. 28. 

Platt, Richard—Boston, Feb. 14; Nashua, 
N. H., Pet. 19. 

Potter, Mildred—Passaic, Feb. 15; Newark, 
Feb. 18; Springfield, Feb. 20; Pittsburgh, 
March 14; Lindsborg, Kan., March 30 to 
April 7 (Lindsborg Festival). 

Powell, Maud—Orlando, Fla., Feb. 12; Ocala, 
Fla., Feb. 16; Miami, Fla., Feb. 21; Key 
West, Feb. 22. 

Reardon, George Warren—Bridgeport, Conn., 
Feb. 16, 17. 

Rennyson, Gertrude—St. Louis, Feb. 13; 
Chicago, Feb. 18; St. Louis, Feb. 19; Cin- 
cinnati, Feb. 20; Columbus O., Feb. 22; 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24; Brooklyn, Feb. 25. 

Riker, Franklin—Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
Feb. 17; Atolian Hall, New York, Feb. 24; 
New York, Belasco Theater, Feb. 27. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Feb. 15; Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 16. 

Ropps, Ashley—Brooklyn, Feb. 15. 

Ryder, Theodoroa Sturkow—Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago, March 5; Oak Park, II!., March 15; 
Chicago, March 24. 

Spross, Chas. Gilbert—VPaterson, N. J., Feb. 
11; Brooklyn, Feb. 13; New York (Hotel 
Astor), Feb. 14; Brooklyn (Academy of 
Music), Feb. 16; Washington, Feb. 19; 
Poughkeepsie, Feb. 21; Paterson, N. J., 
Feb. 25; Washington, Feb. 26; New York 
(Hotel Plaza), Feb. 28. 

Strong, Edward—Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 19. 

Szumowska, Mme.—New York, Feb. 20; 23 
and March 9. 

Thompson, Edith—Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 15 

Tollefsen, Carl H.—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 23; 
Hoboken, Feb. 11; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Westfield, N. J., 
Feb. 23; Hoboken, Feb. 1; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Wichita, Kan., Feb. 10; 
Oklahoma City, Feb. 11; Ft. Smith, Feb. 12; 
Joplin, Mo., Feb. 13; Springfield, Mo., Feb. 
14; Kansas City, Feb. 15, 16, 17; Topeka, 
Feb. 19; St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 20; Lincoln, 
Neb., Feb. 21; Omaha, Feb. 22; Sioux City, 
Ia., Feb. 23; Albert Lea, Kan., Feb. 26; 
Lacrosse, Wis., Feb. 27; Dubuque, Ia., Feb 
28; Cedar Rapids, Feb. 29; Davenport, lIa., 
March 1; Burlington, March 2; Quincy, 
March 3; Goldsburg, Ia., March 5; Peoria, 
Ill., March 6; Detroit, March 6. 

Vincent, Henry Bethuel—Gadsden, Ala., Feb. 
15; Anniston, Feb. 16; Gainesville, Ga., 
Feb. 17. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Feb. 10 and 
13; Ottawa, Can., Feb. 21 and 22. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Newport, R. I. Feb. 
15; New York City, Feb. 17; Brooklyn, Feb. 
18; Ottawa, Can., Feb. 21, 22; Brooklyn, 
Feb. 27; New York City, March 2 and 65. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Pittsburgh, March 1. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 17. 

Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 27; 
Providence, March 4 and 18. 

American String Quartet—Cambridge, Feb. 15 

Barrére Ensemble—Yonkers, Feb. 28. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Providence, R 
I., Feb. 13; Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Feb. 22, 
24; March 21, 23. 

Chicago Grand Opera Company—Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 9, 10. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 20; Dayton, Feb. 21; Columbus, Feb. 
22; Cleveland, March 6; Detroit, March 7; 
Toledo, March 8; Dayton, March 19; Pitts- 
burgh, March 20; Columbus, March 21. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, Feb. 26. 

Gamble Concert Party—Mesa, Ariz., Feb. 10; 
Pasadena, @al., Feb. 15; Reno, Nev., Feb 
19; Roseburg, Ore., Feb. 22; Eugene, Ore., 
Feb. 23: Monmouth, Ore., Feb. 24; Salem, 
Ore.,. Feb. 26. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, Feb. 11 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—Hotel Astor, New 
York, Feb. 20. 

Kneisel Quartet—Greenwich, Conn., Feb. 10; 
New York, Feb. 13; Montreal, Feb. 15; 
Chicago, Feb. 17; St. Louis, Feb. 19; Jop- 
lin, Mo., Feb. 20; Oklahoma City, Feb. 22: 
St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 23; Kansas City, Feb 
24; Chicago, Feb. 25; Lafayette, Ind., Feb. 
26; Columbus, O., Feb. 27; Cincinnati; O., 
Feb. 29; Hotel Astor, New York, March 12. 


H.—Newton Center, Mass., 





Kriens Quartet—Brooklyn, Feb. 18 (Uni 
versity Club). 

MacDowell Chorus—New York, 
Hall, Feb. 12. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Chicago, Feb. 
13; St. Louis, Feb. 16 to 19. 

Margulies Trio—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
York, Feb. 27. 

Marum Quartet—Cooper Union, New York, 
Feb. 15. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—Lakeville, Conn., Feb. 
13. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto—New York, 
Feb. 27 and 28. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 11, 16, 18, 23, 25; Mankato, 
Minn., Feb. 26; New Ulm, Minn., Feb. 27: 
Faribault, Minn., Feb. 29: New York, Car- 
negie Hall, March 18. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Feb. 15, 16, 18, 29: March 
Ay. Fe Oy. Be BO TS. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Century 
Theater, New York, Feb. 11: March 1, 38, 
10, 17, 22, 24. 

Oratorio Society of New Y ork—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 25 and 30. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 
10, 16, 37, 33, 24. 

Rubinstein Club — Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Feb. 10 and March 9. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 10, 11; March 2, 3. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Feb. 16 and March 8. 

Schubert Quartet—Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 16 
and 17. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Feb. 14. 

St. Cecilia Club of New York—New York, 
March 26. 

St. Louis Symphony—St. Louis, Feb. 10, 16, 
ET, 28, 96. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 10, 16, 17, 
23, 24; Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 27, 28. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Feb. 20 and March 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 10 and March 8 and 16. 


Carnegie 





MR. BURSTINE’S DEBUT 


Violinist Plays Brahms Concerto with 
the Damrosch Orchestra 


The Sunday afternoon concert of the 
New York Symphony Society brought with 
it a repetition of Chadwick’s “Symphonic 
Suite,” a Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte of 
Bach, arranged for string orchestra by 
Bachrich, and the Brahms Violin Concerto 
played by one of the first violins of the 
orchestra, Arakdie Burstine. 

The Bach Suite, the material of which 
proved to be drawn largely from the Sixth 
Sonata for solo violin, was well received 
by the large audience and gave the string 
section of the orchestra a splendid oppor- 
tunity to show its many admirable qualities ; 
the arranger has done his work in a musi- 
cianly manner, allowing himself but little 
Yberty with the old music, for which he 
must be commended. 

As there are but few violinists before 
the public to-day who can play the Brahms 
Concerto successfully, it was somewhat 
daring for Mr. Burstine to have chosen it 
for his New York début. For the most 
part he played it with musical understand- 
ing, intelligent phrasing and a style tha 
showed good training and serious concep 
tion of the music’s content. What the 
young violinist lacks is breadth and warmth 
of tone, elasticity, and a firm grasp of his 
instrument’s technic; it seemed that his 
instrument was either an unsatisfactory one 
or that his tone was, to a large degree, 
marred by the acoustic properties of the 
auditorium. In either case the perform- 
ance left much to be desired A. W. K. 





Alice Zeppilli and Amato in “Chansons 
en Crinoline” Musicale 


\lice Zepp'lli, of the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company, and Pasquale Amato, of the 
Metropolitan, sang songs of Italy at the 
first of the second series of “Chansons en 
Crinoline” mornings at the Plaza, New 
York, on February 1. The setting for the 
first half of the program showed a scene 
from the Bay of Naples, and Italian songs 
were sung. Fach of the singers sang a 
number of solos in the second half of the 
entertainment, and won much applause in 


the duet from “Don Giovanni.” 





“Sings” at His Own Funeral 


_ Jackson, Miss., Feb. 5.—The unique priv 
ilege of hearing a man sing at his own 
funeral. was afforded here to-day when a 
phonograph record, which he had made 
himself, was played at the funeral of W. 
H. Skinner, a singer well known locally. 
The composition was “Crossing the Bar,” 
lennyson’s poem set to music. Professor 
Skinner had requested that it be “sung” at 
his funeral. 


Henry Bramsen, formerly ‘cellist of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, is now a member of 
the Waldemar-Meyer Quartet in Berlin. 






MISS PARLOW STAR OF 
LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT 


Henri La Bonté, Tenor; Avery Belvor, 
Baritone, and Renée Schieber also 
Please as Soloists 


The second concert of the Liederkranz 
Society, of New York, took place on Sun- 
day evening, February 4, in the concert 
hall of the club house. As _ soloists ap- 
peared Kathleen Parlow, violinist; Henri 
La Bonté, tenor; Avery Belvor, baritone; 
Renée Schieber, soprano. The female 
chorus, male chorus and an orchestra from 
the Philharmonic Society, all under the di- 
rection of Arthur Claassen, were also 
heard, 

Miss Parlow chose the D Major Con- 
certo of Paganini as her main offering, in 
which she was assisted by the orchestra. 
She plays the difficult concerto musically, 
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so making it interesting and worth while. 


There was splendid breadth and nobility of 
utterance in her opening passages and she 
handled the tricky double-stopping, har- 
monics, octaves, tenths and the like, with 
remarkable ease. In her group, which she 
played with piano accompaniment, she gave 
the “Serenade Mélancolique”’ of ‘schai- 
kowsky and the D Major Polonaise of 
Wieniawski, both with intensity and mas- 
tery of expression. After repeated recalls 
she granted Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
with gratifying results, requiring a second 
encore, “In Elizabethan Days,” by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer. George Falkenstent played 
her accompaniments with great finish and 
precision, 

Mr. La Bonté made a splendid impres- 
sion singing the solo part in Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” 
and in a group containing Grieg’s “Ein 
Schwan,” “Rubinstein’s “Der Asra’” and 
Campbell-Tipton’s “The Cry of Water.” 
His is a voice of excellent quality, which 
he handles with taste and an appreciation 
of musical values, and his interpretation of 
the dramatic Rubinstein song was thrilling 
in its completeness of conception and its 
vivid delineation of the African. 

The Prologue from “Pagliacci,” sung 
with orchestra, served to present Mr. Bel- 
vor in his best style; his poise and manner 
are admirable. His Italian enunciation was 
excellent and his voice rang clear and true. 
He was also most satisfactory in the solo 
part of Sinding’s “An die Heimath.” 

The male chorus sang songs by Stein 
bruck, Néssle and two folk songs arranged 
by George Schumann and Gustav Wohlge- 
muth, distinguishing itself for balance of 
tone and creating so strong an impression 
that the Ndédssle song and the little folk 
song, “Uebermuth,” had to be repeated. 
lhe chorus of the Messengers of Peace 
from “Rienzi” was sung by the female 
chorus with Miss Schieber, soprano, in the 
solo part of The Messenger. Her voice is 
a pleasing soprano, flexible in quality, but 
lacking in color, a thing which this music 
requires. The chorus itself showed good 
training and reflected much credit on Mr. 
Claassen. A. W. K. 


WEBER-BEHRENS CONCERT 


Last of Series in New York Finds En- 
semble at Its Best 


The Weber-Behrens Ensemble, com- 
posed of Gisela Weber, violinist, and Cecile 
Behrens, pianist, assisted by Leo Schulz, 
‘cellist, gave the final recital of its series 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on Febru- 
ary 1. In this concert the trio reached a 
climax of success not only in the excellence 
of the program but also in the size of the 
audience, which overflowed into the corri- 
dor of the concert hall. 

In the Beethoven Trio, op. 97, the artists 
gave the most finished performance of the 
afternoon, exhibiting individual skill which 
blended into a perfection of ensemble play- 
ing. Sympathetic unity marked the play- 
ing of Mozart’s D Major Sonata, by Mme. 
Weber and Mme. Behrens. Aside from 
their technical skill, these artists possess 
poetry and ample understanding. 

For the closing number Mr. Schulz an 
nounced that instead of the rarely heard 
Bargiel Trio, op. 6, which had been pro- 
grammed, the ensemble would play the 
“Walzer Marchen,” by Eduard Schiitt, op 
54, which had been requested. The wisdom 
of this substitution was apparent, for the 
work scored the success of the after 
noon, and each movement was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

The new organ of the Cavalry Church, 
Utica, N. Y., was dedicated on January 
29, in a recital given by William Churchill 
Hammond, professor of music at Mt. Holy- 
oke College. Professor Hammond’s pro 
gram showed the performer at his best, as 
well as demonstrating the worth of the new 
instrument. 
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